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ILL HILL SCHOOL 
Head Master—Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A 
Applications for the admission of Scholars may be made to the 
Master, or to the Secretary, from whom also may be obtained 
detailed epeaticn respecting the 
of the School. ALGERNON WELLS, 
Old Old Jewry Chambers. ee to the Committee. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITU- 
TION.—The Gaaroe CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP, to 
which the Office of Vice-Principal is attached, will be vacant at 
Midsummer. The Vice-Principal’s duties are to instruct the 
Senior Classes, ere Latin and Greek Composition. me af 
3001. Testimonials to sent, before May 28, to the Kev. J. 5. 
Howson, Principal. 


Plan, Regulations, and objects 








UBLIN GREAT INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 
TOURS IN IRELAND IN 1853. 


IRISH TOURIST TICKETS (available for a Month) will be 
issued at the following Stations, on and after 10th May 


Ist Class. ‘and. Cam. 











HE CAMDEN SOCIETY for the PUBLI- 
BEMA SAzIOn of EARLY HISTORICAL and LITERAKY 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, on MONDAY, May the 
2nd, at pear Clock, The LORD BRAY BROOKE, the President, 
in the Chai WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 
The Siilowing are the Publications of the Society for the year 


a,” The Camden Miscellany, Volume the Second, taining :— 


London (Euston Station) .................0.+ £610 0 0 
a. Glasgow, Hail, Bristol, cemesies 
Ox 660 550 
- Cheltenham, Gloucester 515 0 415 0 
se Rugby, Leamington, Coventry, . “ss 
ne 0 
Wolverhampton, Huddersfield, ‘Leeds, Shef- 
eld, Derby 0 450 
Lanch , Warrington, aoeme lacciestield 4 40 310 0 
Liverpool, Chester.........c0ssccesesesseeeeee 40 35 0 





They enable the holders Pe proceed to amie Bangor, Dublin, 
Cork, and the Lakes of Killarney. 

The holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have issued 
to him, at the Office, 52, Westland-row, Dublin, at very redu 
rates, tickets for a Tour in the county Wicklow, in Kenmare and 
Serang = up the river Shannon—for the journey from Dublin to 

fast, for the excursion to the Giant's Causeway, and from Dub- 
Be to Galway f ‘or the tour through Connemara. 
arem trated Irish of a ticket is Ffecented.. gratis, with a copy y of 





Account of the Expenses of John of Brabant, and Henry cod 
basees of Lancaster, 1292-3. 2 Household Account of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, 1551-2. 3. The Request and Suite of a True-hearted 

lishman, written by William Cholmeley, 1553. « Digoovery of 
the Jesuits’ College at Clerkenwell, in March 162 5. Trelawny 

pers; and 6. mg remy fd of William Taswell, >. D. 

II. Letters and Papers of the Verney Family down to the end of 
the year 1639. Printed from the original M5S. in the possession 
 ., Sir peney Verney, Bart. Edited by JOHN BRUCE, Esq. 


Tit Regul Inclusarum: The Ancren Rewle: A Treatise on 
> Rules and Duties of Monastic Life, in the Anglo-Saxon pines 
of the 13th Century. Edited by the Rev. JAMES MORTON, B.D. 
Prebendary of Lincoln. (Nearly ready. 

The Subscription to on Society is 1. per annum, which becomes 
due on the Ist of May. pa ir or. 
bers ma: dressed - the BS ca Michels, 
ae 25. 1 arliament street, Westminster, by whom the Subscrip- 

jons are rece 


WINEY PRIZE, for the best Published 








TREATISE on JURISPRUDENCE, in 1854. 
The COU L of the SUCIETY OF ARTs, MANUPAC- 
TURES, AND COMMERCE, hereby give Notice that, in pursu- 


ance of the will of the late Dr. Swiney, a Prize of 1001. sterling, 


contained in a Goblet also of the value of 100l. sterling, will be 
awarded to the Author of the “ best Miblished Work on Jurispru- 
dence,” which shall have appeared before January, 1854, and 
awhich must be delivered at the Secijety’s house by the 3lst of 
December, 1853. o “ 

Attention is y directed to that Emote urisprudence 


competition i ‘this Prize is eg e Authors of a 
Nation po the work must be published at _- the Engli 


y Order, 
Bociety of Arts, Adelphi, EDWARD SOLLY, 
April 8, 1853. Secretary. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and 
of Science applied to the Arts. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

Prof. apyane FORBES, F.R.8., will commence a Course of 

sen omty les on the PRINCIPLES of NATURAL HIs- 

‘OR APPLIED te to GEOLOGY, on Monday, the 9th of May, at 
; o’clock, to be continued on each Succeeding Friday and Monday, 
at the same hour. Fee a the Course, 

Mr. ROBERT HUNT will commence a Course of Twelve Lec- 
tures on LIGHT and ELECTRICITY, with their Applications, 
on Tuesday, the 3rd of May, at 3 o'clock , to be continued on each 
succeeding Thursday and Tuesday atthe same hour. These Lec- 
tures being supplementary to the Course on Mechanical Science, 
Subscribers to the former Course will be admitted free. Fee for 
non-subscribers, 10s. For further io apply to Mr. Tren- 
uaM Reeks, at the Museum, <4 n-stree 

. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


ORNAMENTAL ART. 


EPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
DIVISION OF A s RT. 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, PALL MAL 

5. following gg | of iseruRES — be ates in the 
uRE THEATRE, Mar.rorovcn Hovse, on the ensuin; 
TURSDAY EVENINGS. at Eight o'clock, ‘and WEDNESDA 
MORNINGS, at Three o'clock, on the HISTORY of ORNA- 
MENTAL ART, by RN. WORNUM, Esq., Lecturer on Or- 


aament, 
SPRING COURSE—ANCIENT ART. 
1 April - Saeee-Se the Decorative Art of the Ancient 


(I. April 33 po 27, 7,—Egypt—Ornamental Details. 
Iil. May 3 and 4.—Asia. 
iV. May 10 and 11.—Greece—Heroic Age of Greek Art. 
. May 17 and 18.—Greece—The Doric Period—Ornamental 
eo oe: Greek Ord 
VI. May 24 and 25. 








ers. 
i —-Sreee— a of Alexander—Asiatic 
Influence—The Dec 
VIL. May 31 and June 1. = -Plorid Developement of Greek 
Art under the Romans. 
VIIL. June7 and 8.—Roman Decoration—Final Decline. 


Tickets for the Evening Course of Eight Lectures, at 58. each, and 
for Single Lectures of the Course at 18. each; Tickets for the 
orning Course at 7a. 6d. each, or for a Single Lecture at 28, eac 
to be had at the Deena’ ‘of Science and Art Maztberough 
House, Pall Mall. kets for Registered Students of the Depart- 
ment, 38. 6d. each for either Course. 
HENRY COLE. 


RAWING and PAINTING.—Mrs. CROU- 
DACE begs to inform on Friends, Pupils, xe 
Amateurs, that she has REMOVED to 11, RU SRELEPLAC 
FITZROY-S ear where as has re-opened her LADIES’ 
CLASS for D ING. Lessons in Pastels, Water Colours, and 
Portrait Sketching, Model it eoaatied and from Casts, asta, oe French 








} ol tm h Tourist’s Hand-Book,’ compiled solely for 
ese 

The fullest and most accurate information afforded at the Chester 
and Holyhead Company’s Office, 52, Westland-row, Dublin. See 
also ‘ Bradshaw's Guide,’ page 123. 


HE MISSES WADDINGTON receive a 

LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 

and EDUCATE in the English and French Languages, and, CH 

the assistance of able Masters, every 

a polite education. Shirley, ‘which is remarkably salubrious, : 

pleasantly situated two mi es from Southampton. References of 
the highest respectability can be given. 

Shiriey, March, 1853. 


OURS D'HISTOIRE sur la LANGUE et sur 
la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE.—Monsieur ADOLPHE 
RAGON donnere en Francais un coursabrégéen CINQ LEGONS 
sur Ja Littérature Francaise, A Music Hall, Store-street, Russell- 
square, Le Cours.aura lieu tous les Mardis de Mai & sept heures 
et demie du soir. Prix du billet. pour tout le cours, 10s. ; pour une 
seule nm du cours, 28. 6d. On peut se procurer des billets & 
Music Hall; chez M. Rolandi, 2v, Pornere street, Oxford-street ; 
et dans les Librairies B de Lon’ 


FOR PRIVATE SALE. 
ISTORICAL PORTRAITS, 
AND A FEW OTHER PAINTINGS, 
OBJECTS OF ART, &c. 


AT MR. WALESBY’S GALLERY, 
5, Waterloo-place, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. 


ENICE.—Sixty large and _highly-interesting 

vinwe st the celebrated Churches and Churches of Veniee, 

ot: by M. Bresoutn, have saat, — received at the Photo- 
graphic Institution, 168, New Bond-s 

_Open from 10 tit, & 


OPENING OF THE 


HOTOGRA-PHIC SCHOOL— 
ROYAL peayenounse INSTITUTION 
The spacious Plate Glass House, 30 feet by 15, vith the Class 
Rooms, and Ladies’ pho toy being co’ mapieted, Classes or Pri- 
rene Lessons, embracing all branches of Photography, are now 
forming. 
A perfect Apparatus with Ross’s fnast tanaee has been procured, 
and every new improvement will be ad 
The School is under the joint direction of T. A. Malone, Esq., 
who has been long connected with Photography, and J. H. Pepper, 
Esq., the Chemist to the Institution. 
"A Prospectus, with terms, may be had at the Institution. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, Leicester-square.— PHOTOGRAPH Y.— Students are 
informed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent-street, Photographie 
to the Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A select stock of Ross’s superior Portrait and Land- 
scape Lenses, pure Chemicals, &c.—For further pestionians apply 
to the Secretary ; if by post, inclose two postage stamp: 


OTICE to PURCHASERS of the ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.—For a limited time, Copies 
of the Seventh Edition —_ be taken back in exchange for the 
Eighth, now le at they are in good order, 
and accompanied with a oa ment of 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 


JENNER MONUMENT. 


Chairman—J. CONOLLY, M.D., Hanwell. 
Treasurer—PETER CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Audit Office, 
Somerset House. 

Hon. Seeretary—GEORGE VERE IRVING, Esq., 10, Ampthill- 
square. 









































SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT £25 0 0 
HM. ve EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 200 

meri oe oe oe ee ° 339 12 8 
Sooke: mend Norway oe a se 8310 4 
Russ e oe ee + 10000 
Other “Nations en ee 29 11 : 


Great Britain and Ireland .. ° 


Subscriptions are received by the BMembers of the Committee 

and by the following Bankers: Messrs. Coutts & Co. ; the Oriental 

nk Corporation, and its Indian Branches; the Royal British 
its Branches. Also, in London, by Messrs. Walton 
& Maberly. Medical Publishers, 28, Upper Gower-street ; and by 
Mr. O. I. Thiselton, the Collector, 42, College-street North, Case 
den New Town. 

Parties coneniiiee subscriptions by Post-office Order on Lon- 
don, are req! to make them payable at the Office, Tottenham 


Bank, an 





isi 
terrace and at Hampstead. — 





court-road. 





Frm ¢ the Rev. FRANCIS “EDWARD 


GET. 
nd Elford } yn gh Lichfield, April 14, 1853. 
t-office order for my 
debt to you on made of the Cottage Prints, I feel it due to you 
to say how very much I am pleased with them. 

“ I cannot, indeed, offer the critical opinion of an artist with re- 
spect to them, but 1 can speak of their reception by the class for 
whom they have been produced—namely, our —_ 

“ And in the preparation of these pictures for a oo, you 
have, I really be ee done the best service to our cottagers which 
has been done them for many years. No one who does not live 
among CLA one who has not so won their confidence as to 
induce them to aoe off their habitual reserve,—can have the 
faintes ti pictures are for the pur 
of conveying instruction (and, I may add, comfort) to their minds 
—nor how intense is their ignorance with respect to matters with 
which it is assumed that they are  fainiliar. Dat which have not 
been brought before them through the medium of pictures 

“IT can, of my own knowledge, confirm a statement which I have 
lately seen in print, that there are grown persons who had no idea 
of the manner of our blessed Lord’s Lang} an a print of the Cra- 
cifixion was, of late years, brought before them. 

“As a help to ignorance, pictures an as yours cannot but be 
very valuable; and as a comfort in sickness and sorrow I know 
them to be not less so. poor sufferer, lately taken from us. fixed 
one of the pictures in| your first series at the foot of her bed, and I 
believe that the which it d to her were amon 
best consolations ; and it is not many days since I heard, acciden- 
tally, of one of our labourer’s wives placin pag bevenst before another 
of the series, which was ging in a neighbour's cottage. for per- 
haps the twentieth time, and exclaiming, * Well, I could stand 
aay for hours to look at that picture, it does me so m' se 

send you these details in the persuasion that you have a 
higher object at heart than mere profit; and will only pad. that we 
the upae series even more attractive en the firs 


remain, Gentlemen, WIS ver, 
oP ANCIS EDWARD PAGET.” 


“To Messrs. Hering & Remington, 
137, Kegent-street, London.” 


*“ Gent) 














THIRTY- SIX LARGE COLOURED 


PRINTS, from Sacred Subjects, for the School and the Cottage, 
beautifully printed in Oil C ours, and under the pabronees of one 
thousand errmen of the Chareh of Ene d. Edi by the 
Rev. HENRY J D. Rector 


OHN E, andthe ton Cop 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, pair a et and Rev. JOH 
WILLIAM puReoe, M.A, Fel 1 Co 

Size, 17 by 13 inches. Price 1. ete. 
Text in = yo A - Proafy w without the testers, 


sold separa 
Prospectuses forwarded } on application t to the fe Puilichers, 


Hering 37, Regent-street, L 
H Vv i Y, Importer of 
° GERMAN LITHOGRAPHIC STONES, 


8ST. ANN'S WHARF, 
EARLSTREET, BLACKFRIARS. 

yk Artists and the Trade will always find a large assortinent, 

ETHERCLIFT & DURLACHER, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS, 
18, Brewer-street, Golden-square. 

Mr. Frepericx Neruenc.irt, late of the Firm of Messrs. 
5 al Ls ag & Son, having associated himself in Partner- 
ship | with Mr. Avex. pe ghee begs resi Fespomss ully to inform 
and the Public generally, 
that he has opened an Betebiitbenent at the above address, where 
ae eenes every facility for the execution of the several branches 

of his Ar' 

An experience of eighteen F sen rg with his Father, during which 
time he has executed in Fac-simile various Works of great interest, 
and for which he has received testimonials from mapy eminent 
mene persons, emboldens him to solicit a share of the Public 
patronage. 


R. NETHERCLIFT, Lirsocrapnaic Artist 
and PRINTER, who has, for the last thirty years, received 
the patron: of the British Museum, the Universities of Uxford 
and Cambridge, and most of the Literar: Institutions of the King- 
dom, begs ——. bx announce that his Establishment at 100 
St. Martin’s-lane, possesses every facility for the maintenance of 
his station with the: podiic, and that he has no connexion whatever 
with any other firm ring his surname. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.— ELkineTon 

& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists, and others interested in the advance- 
ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their ae Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. published aon y ly by Shem | in Bronze, 
Silver, aud Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


rtists. 

Also to their Artistic and Dopemtive Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir. 

These productions were omen a at the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
oom ee RECENT: STREET. 

OORGATESTREET, } LONDON. 
_N WHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ETEOROLOGY. —Neocrett1 & Zaupe' ‘8 
PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 
+ AMBRA = to inform Scientific Gentlemen that their PATENT 
AXIMUM THERMOMETER may now had of the prin- 
wai Couiene 3 Lo Town and Country. As 4 is probable that inter- 
endeavour to disparage the above Invention, 
Messrs. NEGRI STTI & par beg to. submit the following 
coer received by them from J. Giaisuer, Esq., of the Royal Ob- 
'y, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in constant 
wee for nearly twelve months :— 
“13, Dartmouth-terrace, Levis ham. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, 1 have no 
esitation in confirming the einion expressed to you in my note 
of J April the 28th. as Beapouing yet your new aan hermometer ; 
e 


sinc ey i+ t has been i 

—4t observers of the British Meteo orclogical Boclety, 

whose o Ly ‘coineld ies with my ora that it is infinite 
better op any in previous use.—I am, Gent nen your obedien 























rvant, MES GLAISHER.” 
“ o Messrs. Negretti s Zambra, yy 
To be had of most i or of the t t 
Neorerti & Sounase Meteorological Instrument. ‘Makers. uu, 
Hatton-garden, London. 
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R. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on 
INDIA.—The MORNING COURSE will COMMENCE 

on Monday, May 2nd, at Three p.m. ced the EVENING COURSE 
on Tharseay. ° ay 5,at Half. pat ba he ovlook, at ange Hanover- 
uare Rooms. ‘Ad dmission, 28. eserved Course 
Tickets at reduced = are now ae for hee . subscribers 
at the rooms, where Programmes of the Lectures may be had, as 
well as at the principal Booksellers ; or by note addressed to JS. 
Backingtiam, Sv Bfanhope- lodge, St. John’s Wood. Subscribers to the 
courses will have the privilege of introducing two friends each at 
the opening lecture 


OETRY and DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
ROOMS.—A COURSE SIX L. 
on POETRY eT DRA MATIC ATERATU RE will be delivered 
at the above rooms, by Professor AYTOU N, of Edinburgh, (Author 
of * The 8 of.the Scottish Savalters’ ) the firstof which will take 
p lace on a AY P at ING, 1. yf 6th, n fommencing - male 
Th — ets - e Course, - 
faa ani seve, 218. a obtained of Mr. Mitchell, Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-st 


oy AND SATIRISTS. 


N R. JAMES HANNAY, Author of ‘ Singleton 
Fontenay, , be.. Bes Lay, ou to ¢ deliver SIX LECTURES 
on Satirical Lite reese Course rise Notices, Bio- 
hical and eee of {forace and iTeoun of Erasmus, Sir 
id Lyndsay and George Buchanan, of Butler, Dryden, Swift, 
and Pope, and of some writers of the last age, and of some contem 
porary writers and publications.—Further particulars will be duly 
announ 


RAVELLING PHYSICIAN or TUTOR. 

A PHYPICIAR, Member of the University of Cambridge, 

desires an ENGAGEMENT in either of these capacities, has 

travelled abroad, a is familiar with the French and German 

languages.— Address M.D., care of Messrs. Dawson & Sons, Ab- 
cbhurch-yard, Cannon- -street, City, London. 


O GRADUATES. — Thee 8 will be a VA- 
CANCY at Midsummer in a Prop lege in York- 
ghire fora CLASSICAL and ENGLISH Past: TANT MASTER. 
8 1201. per pon besid i oe seer — ieanun he get 
il be iven to tleman of experience in the management 0 
Targe nases. oe . paly $0 E. ADans, Es Cl Classical Tutor, Univer- 
sity ity Hall, I Gordons -square, London. 


UTOR.—A gentleman educated at Winchester 

and a Graduate of one of the first Colleges in Oxford, is de- 

Sirous of ASSISTING ONE or TWO PUPILS in their CL'ASSI- 
AL STUDIES, either for — Schools or the Universities, as 

GUTOR in a nobleman or _™ leman’s family.—Address Oxon1- 

ENsis, care of Mr. Hayward, Bookseller, Abbey Church-yard, Bath. 


























LITHOGRAPHY. 
SHBEE & DARGERTISLD. , Lithographers, 
Broad-court, Long- P beg to 
that they Dewees particular ntiot n to th of Ancient 





“ rs 
and Modern pa mee (which — made ws the 


“Just published, price Le. 6d.; by po 


DESCRIPTIVE and TLL USTRATED 

CATALOGUE of ORT ICAL. MATHEMATICAL, My 
trv tee Bg poe wins TS manufactured A. 
RAHAM & CO0., 20, Lord- a, Liverpool. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“Mr. Ross prepares lenses aod Portraiture Ga the greatest 
intensity yet juced, by procu’ the coincidence eo of the chemi- 
cal actinic and visual rays. "The s spherical aberration is also very 
> corrected, both in the central and oblique peneils.” 

Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, Tigh ‘Holborn. 


EW IODIZED COLLODION: INGTAN- 
TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. B. HOCKIN & C 

Strand, invite the attention of Photographers to their NEW COL: 
LODION, which produces pictures in a fraction of a second. Price 
9d. per oz. Keeps infinite! y better than any other, and ae 
iodized to produce any required degree of sensitiveness.— 
for developing in the open country.—Apparatus of all deseriptions 
for Photography and the Daguerreotype Art.— Pure Chemicals, 


Sales by Auction. 


The interesting Geological Museum, Books, Furniture, Paint- 
ings, and other Personal Effects of the late Dr. MANTELL, 
LL.D. F.R.S. &¢., at 19, Chester-square, Pimlico. 

h\ R. HENRY FOSTER is instructed by the 

Executors to SELL_ by AUCTION, on the Premises as 
above,on MONDAY, May 2, and following ors at 12 each day, 
the Valuable PERSONAL PROPERTY of the late ——_ 

Geologist, Dr. MANTELL, Lg the portions bequeathed b; 

will, or reserved by the T rastees of the British M — ) inelud- 

ing ‘the extensive Geological Museum, in which will 1 be found 

‘ossil Remains of es Cesntic Reptiles of the Wealden, ae 

‘ishes, and many specimens most valuable in the formation of 

Museums, and highly intercating to the Amateur or Student. Ly] 

propose to offer the Collection at first in one lot, and a 

no sufficient bidding be hag the sale will be at once p 

with in detail as per Catalogue. Also, the Library of Books in 

Geology, Anatomy, and General History, the value of some of 

them enhanced by autograph notes from the authors ; likewise the 

Paintings, one of them an original, by the great Sir David Wilkie, 

some Engravings, Roman and other ‘antiga uities, Surgical Instru- 

ments. Urnamental items, the Household Furniture, China, Glass 
and effects. 

On View on the oes and Sotentey preceding and mornings of 
sale, when Catalogués m t the house, and at Mr. H. Fos- 
ter’s Auction Rooms, a0, Oxford: ooh near Soho-square. 























“Valuable Oil it Painting by by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., and @ 
Choice Proof Copy of Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will introduce into 
their sixteenth Evening’s Sale of Mr. Alderman Moon’s Stock 
of Valuable engering | to be Sold at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
on MONDAY EVENING next, at 6 veloc, an Exquisite Seni 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, in the best style of ‘that 
and an original Subscriber's Copy of Turner's * Liber PStudlonue 

May be viewed. 


TheExceedingly Choice Stock of Miscellaneous Foreign and 
English Engravings of Mr. ALDERMAN MOON, uho 
has retired from business. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT beg to announce 

that ees. have received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Prem 20, needle-street, during the month of 
May, the whole of the ey choice -t- re Stock 4 EN- 





GRAVINGS, selected with great care and ju ent, =“ io - 
prising a tions of the —_ ad Judgment ~ 
ngravers, in the most beautiful many of ~Bs there 


oschi, India re ore 
Madrid, after Raphael, a, Fereter. artist's proof—M. 
Scodella, after fae " wuartin'e before letters—F: 
fl ag after iy 7 = ol by Toschi artiot of the 


by Doo, artist's proofs; a 


ductions 0! Anderloni, Bervic, Bridoux, Bettelini, Dupont, 
orster, Garavaglia, Jesi, Martinet, Toschi, Wille,'&c. The 
Modern English D: “7 comprise the best states of Peace 
War, Windsor Castle in the halleawe iF Le White 
Ho! Hi d Dro OvETS, Landseer , 
Popular and Important Sutpecta ho oe interhalter, 
Newton, Hayter, Lawrence, y, Hastie ons —_ Leslie, 
He idd, Martin, Semmes cad sine Masters 
Artist’s Proofs of Sir toe Strange’s rarest we LO and a 


great variety by the m 
Catalogues will he fe forwanted on application at the Offices of the 
Auctioneers, 22, Fleet-street. 


Valuable English Engravings, the whole of which are richly 
and appropriately Framed and Glazed, including a first- 
class Proof of the first plate of Bolton Abbey. 


GQ OUTHGATS & BARRETT aa SELL by 
UCTION, on the Premises, hreadneedle-street 
during the month of May, the Stock of PRRAMED. ENGRAV: 
INGS of Mr. a MOON (who has retired from busi- 
ness), which comprise St. Cecilia, choice Lael urn from 
Hawking, by Lan: re ercury and Argus, 
by Turner, first proof before letters—Shoeing, rare state—Quemn 
Receiving the Sacrament, by Leslie, proof before letters — John 








injury to the originals), Archeological Drawings, Architecture, 
ee ‘Mar ine Views, Porte its from Life ie Cortes, Ilumi- 
Wi di Boon Sinan rame, and ev —h- f ait tra 
indows, Diag 4 rs) ustra- 

tions requisite for Scientific and Artistic publicati 
Estimates may i io appivaton 


ro at 


and Print- 





Every other 
ing on y odereke terms. 


M¢E UBLBAD COLD-WATER ESTABLISH- 
, on the Rhine. —This Establishment, 
which — yi 4 un = the common care of Dr. Herbert Mayo. 





late Senior Surgeon to the Mid x H . London, and 
Sparice les Heuser, a German Phy: ian, ery ‘Pupi 
Tiesenite, the celebrated w: a aan 9 since the death of 


Dr. § 1. Mase now conducted ibaa Heasner alone. 

has been spared to render Muhlbad M. desirable and comfortable 
residence for English a — terms are as moderate as 
its beauties are gtrik ven a and Gentlemen net a 
ing to use the Water Cure, ‘vill find this a most delightful resi- 
dence as a Boarding-house. For all fg apply to Dr. 
PiEUEuED, who resides at the Establishment, and understands the 

ngu 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
—The SIXTH PUBLIC DRAWING for Priority of choice 

of Allotments = the Society's E: will take place at the 
Lior, 3, Norfolk- street. Strand, on SATURDAY, Pihe Mth of 
May, at 120’clock. ‘The Eighth Purchase of Land has as just been 
made at pees 3 Hill, a few minutes’ walk from the Station - — 














8 a 
being seen from the summit, and is within 
sight of the C: Palace at Sydenham. All ae taking 
re the 13th inst. vill participate in Le 
of the next day’s drawi thet and, if their numbers tbe & 

will be enabled to ie their right of choice on the Forest t Hill 
property. full at once are entered immediately 
on the order of rig 

Applications for Shares and for P: to be addressed to 

CHARLES LEWIS G UNEISEN, Secretary. 


MPORTANT to BOOKSELLERS.—Reduction 
of Freight on Book Parcels and Periodicals § eee 
Rests, can ree Mail Steamers, vid the Cape of Good 
G. W. Wheatley & Co. (late Waghorn & Co) Oriental Pastralian, 
and soern Shipping Ages forward Books and Beriodicals with 
the Mails, to Caicutta, Madras, i b hee ay ht 
Borne, tote Yapey. ort eerie. King ave Fown.at th ie el: 
Louis, and ees wn, cat thet hactaide, very 
as to the mode of 


~pohy ight, without 
saniea or the number contained in a 
Book Parcels weighing under 4. 4d. on pare Ib, od. d. per Ib. 
UP, AX above 3b. from 58. upwards, according to and 

~'Parects should be delivered to G. W. Wheatley & Co. 156, iapte - 
hall-street, on or before the 2nd, 9th, and eth of every month m 


COMPLETE SET of DAGUERREOTY PE 
ah peck ih cae FOR SALE, with Achromatic Lens, the 
Order for the Daguerreotypes Calotype, and Collodion 


= by 7 Seas. w ~ bs Royal P. erenica) Instrumente mede eae 











ONDERFUL DISCOVERY. — Portraits, 
Views, &. taken ee be andy a Sun’s Rays. By this 
New Process Es few seconds, at a trifling 
expense, trul Litelike ortraite of of th air Friends ; Landscapes, 
Views. ee No knowledge of drawing required to pro- 
duce 2 these wo! yas Works of Ly Hy Beauty. Tziates Instruc- 
tions, co particulars fo: ti 
pad with ¢ ease and certainty, forwarded on receipt it fifteen aa 


pagers Ws. Lant, Photographer, No. 3, Market-street, 


5 











Capital Modern Pictures. 

\ ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 

ay py suction, “. the Galteny, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WED Har. at recisely, fine Collection of 
ENGLISH ercrUR 8, including 37 the Property of a Gentle- 
man, to be sold by direction of the Trustees. In this sale will be 
found, Roen, by D. Roberts, R.A., The Graces, by Etty, R.A., In- 
terior of a Cottage, by Webster, R. "A., two dscapes with Cattle, 


chefs-d’ceuvre, by Cooper, A.R.A., and choice examples of 
Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. Lignell iy ins, R.A. 
vi E. M. Warde, A.R.A. 
etty, R.A. Pee. Rothwell 
Collins, R.A. O'Niel Solomon. 
Webster, R.A. Glover 
8. Cooper, A. R.A. Hogarth 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had of George 
Bentinck Lefroy, Esq. Solicitor, 217, Piccadilly, and of Messrs 
Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 


To Architects, Builders, Artists, §c. 
MESS. FOSTER & SON are directed by te 
Executors of the late BARTHOLOMEW BERNASCONI, 
to weave —_ Alpred-siress, and SELL by AUCTION, in the East: 
ern Wing of the Bazaar, Hun: gerford-market, early in JUNE, the 
PLAISTER CASTS and MOULDS of the Friezes, Pannels, Cor- 
bels, Capitals, Plinths, &c., in the Aatiave, Gothic, Elizabethan, 
and French Tastes, collected by t! the ay Mr. — ~~~ 
who spared no expense in procuring Casts. oe and Ex- 
amples from the most celebrated Works in every Seenrene ; 
also a variety of Life-size Figures suitable for Hal sand Gas 
Due Notice will be given of the days of View and ae 


Library of a Clergyman. Fifth and Sixth Days’ Sale. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, 1-4 , b AUCTION, at _— Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, ¢ aR T and MON- 
DAY, May 2,a wae Collection of VALUAB E BOOKS. English 
Fore reign, including Gibson’s Tynemouth Monastery, 2 vols. 
illuminated Plates—the illustrated Clarendon’s Re 
the Stowe Library—State Trials—Parliamentary Hi lia- 
mentary Debates—Public General Acts, Journals, &c., fine clean 
sets, in neat bindings—files of the Times and Chronicle from 1836 
to 1852. May now be viewe 


Very important Musical Collections of the late EARL of 
FALMOUTH. 
purtrics & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Liheuaey 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at Shair Great _R. 
mt MUSICAL Col: 
UTH. In Concerted 











191, Piccadilly, in MAY, the Sport 
LECTIUNS of the late EARL AL 
hamber Mu a i most complete ever 
formed, and it emeniees? int rtant works in other 
cnanes, including a fine coy of of Dr. *Arnol *s edition of Handel's 
Works. The Library of that d ished Amateur, the late, “a 
Alsager, together with his eae ve and ae mp, 
Musical Portraits, were purchased entire by the late Earl of e 
mouth,and form _ of this Collection. The Musical Instruments 





include bs neg te ‘enors, and Violoncellos by eminent Cremona and 
ie makers, and present numerous examples of the highest 
quality. 


Catalogues will be sent on applicati 








en 

Knox P: hing. first state—Sanctuary, by Landeeer, proof before 
jetters—Deer Stalking, the set—Fa the pair, proof before 
letters—Kemble Family, with the Shakspeare Head, rare—Lewis'’s 
Spanish Sket coloured to imitate dra the set of twenty- 
six—Italian Poets; proofs before “y= al Q 3 and 
numerous others. Auction Offices, 23, 


Choice Water-Colour Drawings of Mr. ALDERMAN 
MOON, who has retired from Business. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT wil SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, No. 20, Threadneedle-street 
during the month of May, A COLLECTION of WATER COLOUR 




















INGS, incloding imens 
Wille ‘tephanoff peater 
Heath Heath 
Renay Meadows Spalding Cooke E. T. 
Rowlan olm Oak! lan; 
Also several "Ori inal Drawings to the Musée F is ; slams 


Wilson’s Sketches in Rome ; and others by esteemed Maste 
Auction Uffices, 28, Fleet-street. 





Valuable Stock of Books of Mr. ALDERMAN MOOK, 
who has retired from Business. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Prem 20, Threadneedle-street, during 

the month of May, the ENTIRE’ STOCK of BOOKS “of Mr. 
— RMAN — ane and 
F Royal, brilliant 


ies of Forster's Gallery of Bri- 

Whittaker’s Torkahire. 12 parts— 
orks, 32 parts—Coney’s Works, 2 vols.— 

red and Gcunted” bepacll Tllustra- 

ak spea: it fotio, Co - Armes 

Rares et Anciennes, plete filustraton Works, 


8. Morocco— See Drlere idineen ad - 
graving, 2 vols. m Tu ern Coast, 
t—Brockedon’s Alps, 2 vols. |: eecenton to 
Tormer’s sa before Picturesque Views 
2 Pam ndia p' and etchings—Boydell's es. 2 vols.— 


ey ares Sir Walter Scott's 
Woke 6 61 yols, and Pi Y Memoirs 10 vols. calf 
e eee Femi hakspeare, it—Hallam’s 
orks, ‘40 '—Hume and 
Smollett’ 3} Speland, Bvels pole ae wick’s a 4 vols, meroeco 
—Conder’s er, got an Bengpertes 
(eas A... = --% vols, morocco — Addison's 
Works, yron’s Works, 16 vols. calf—Dibdin’s Pw § 


Althory inna, 3 2 a ‘occo—Songs of Shakspeare an 

the Deve rted V Hfeteated by the Bt the — Club, la: — 
Bibles, Prayers, —— = tt. — equal in- 
terest.” tiem Offices, 2b, 


- 





— 


L = .0, 8 Ae & CO., , BOOK 
TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Boston Book Trade Sales take place sem?-annually in June 
which, ‘and to the regular Weekly 
Sales of Books or Literary Property, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 

respectfully 








Last Evening of Sale of the Splendid Stock of Engravings 
published by Mr. ALDERMAN MOON. 
SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL AY 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on tial 5 
BY RELIES next, at _5 for 6 precisely, the remaining Stock of 
py =. MOON’S ay ey comprising Artist's al 
the Waterloo Banquet at A ouse, by Salter 
othe Queen Kade $s e Sacrament, by Christening of 
the Princess Royal, by Leslie—Return from Hawking. by Land- 
seer—Ancient Carthage, by Turner ; Popular Subjects by Landseer 





and numerous Maske viewed, end Catal hed 
lewed, an jogues Intd. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Mariborough- 
street, London, have resolved to CHaReR No Commissrox 
ror Pusursuinc Works Prixtep sy THEM until the Author has 


Brine tn thet first retnple GREATLY DNDER THE USUAL 


Cc ay] ae enable them to 
* terest of all W entrusted to their charge. 
peade very pertdoular in course of 





in. 
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— 

ind a s.— lecti WORDSWORTH THE MILLENNIUM. Patronized by the Queen, 

Pre Testor tciitl Protections, eompriing Views fa Tn Gro. price Sx 6d ‘ LEASANT PAGES. The 6th and last Volume 
into | HSS FES Maat te Pa Geetard ee | PC, LECTURES on the DOCTRINE, of 0 | cra Shs Sec Baa 
Son the AP 

Stock , aard. nae the practice of | 5 cH it WORDSWONT fom PCr cRe of W Foe aoe is now ready, price 38. 6d. To be had of any Bookseller 

> Gem Proto type, _ Secor , and G for the St — Paul's ~ Charsiyerd and Wa —— ; ~ SJust st published, Price 9d. 

inter ; B 4: Lon, Ova cians, Philosophical an ical ad Photographical had, by.the same Autho e 

um Instrument Makers, and Operative 18, Fieeesreet, | 1, LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE; Cri-| J) HOMAS CARLYLE: 

London. tical, Expository, and Practical. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. RO cen cag en 

vand TEREOSGOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 2. A HARMONY of the APOCALYPSE ; ; — 

ho S ti ‘4 | being also a revised English Translation. In 4to. 4s. 6d. BRITISH SEA- WEEDS. 

, TURE BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians an Ps Now published, with coloured Illustrations, price 7s. éd. 
Photographicel _lnstrasen t Makers, invite attention Ey 8. The APOCALYPSE in the ORIGINAL cloth boards, f 
stock of TER SC eee ene SCOPIC PICTURES | GREEK. 10s. 6d. HE MARINE BOTANIST: an Introduction 

TON, oy VAGUERREOTYE Pion PAPER, a nd ‘Trans- MR. MELVILL'S LECTURES AT LOTHBURY to the Study of the BRITISH SEA-WEEDS ; containing 

th of parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. These Pictures,forminute- » 1 18 ten . Descriptions of all the Species, and the best method of preserving 

 EN- ness of detail, and truth in the representation of natural objects, n small 8vo. Tine 5 : a them. “ 

com- are unrivalled. SELECTION from the LECTURES delivere nd}, I6ABELLA orgie and 

reign Buaxp& Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. at St. Margaret’ 's, Lothbury, on the Tuesday Mornings in om “ a. —— enlarged. kk Os. 

ag the Yengs 1608, 18s). 1058. London ; and oe Reokssllevs in the Kingdoms . 

ition, A Cumonate MICROSCOPES, on the con- B by Berge me bd evaud Chala to satineaae = z 

“i struction of Mr. Pritchard, (Author of * A New History of | Principal o ——. ° REV. JOSEPH SORTAIN'S NEW WORK. 
Ta ry at HF - and foul: ) 5) Microsneters. — *g* This is the only Baition n authorized and revised by Now ready at all ipo Liheaties 208 Detain, in 2 vols. small 

the plies any of the above of the best quality, gud witl forward ys ates St. Paul's , at and Watetoostons ; OUNT ARENSBERG ; or, the DAYS of 

fore street, London. ay oe a TOUS SL By the I Rev. JUSEPH SOME ALN, AB. 

varles W LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. ee SERMONS on VARIOUS SU ‘BJECTS. y ar Ocliean bait 

tinet, on next St. Dunstan's Church, | New Edition. In2 vols. 8vo. price 98. each. Longman & co iseten; and K. Folthorp, Brighton. 

—— ondon, 12th April, 1853. 2. SERMONS before the UNIVERSITY of} ~~ jqyeror HALLAM. 

pont, OTICE IS HEREBY "GIVEN, oe ae pen bgt gee in 1837 and 1839. New Edition. In 2 yols. 8vo, HISTORICAL The day blind, HAL 

The DIVIDENDS for the Year 1852 are now payable ly, | price 4s. 6d. each. ITERARY ESS S and CHARACTERS: 
white eee erotthe B — 3. SERMONS on the less PROMINENT Selected from his Inrropvorion to the Literature of 
seer WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNS, Actuary. FACTS in SACRED STORY. New Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. price kenore. By Fant. I a LAM, and intended for Popular 
ealie, : Nowrready,, postage free, 4. SERMONS preached on PUBLIC OCCA- vy the same Author. 

nd LIST of WORKS recently added to MUDIE'S | stons. Prices The CONSTITU TIONAL pUSTORY of 

SELECT LIBRARY, with te and ENGLAND, from the Accessio Death 

f the other Particulars; also A ‘List of SURPLUS COPIES « of MR. ae ELEMENTARY ——— BOOKS, George LL. Sixth Edition, 2 ins 
,/ oane we drawn! from circulation . = te Country ENR Y° se FIRS?) LA’ TIN N BOOK. 

stiienine i es o " I. 

ichly Cuartes Epwarp Mupre, 510, New Oxford-street. ut The ob object of this Work (which is founded en the prin: wn tetORyY m4 BU Lmgtied a ayy 

od HEAP BOOKS.—Just published, gratis, Part $irdo exercises from the Bist day of his beginning his Accidcuce. | mental Notes S vols. tro. 30e. 

Glasses of eglioe Lttetatate: ached eee ot nine | anueclol Work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted II. 
8 Classes 0! 1D; rature, 

ey Flotoral bys Mostly in excellent condition, and fs i at the OMS . Bit Cates ie x races, ie a An INTRODUCTION to the LITERARY 

= dine’, i) eb, Newgateatiek London. 4 Wasa wea fs Late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. ja age KI eeneee, pa A A the 16th, 16th, and 17th Cen- 

on Rivingtons, St. iy 's Churchyard, and } 4 jatestoopinses John M ~ 

EUs, ZO COLLECTORS OF OLD BOOKS AND LIBRARIANS. yy ot enya ae ee oes pre 

Just published, 

“2 OEL ROWSELL'S MONTHLY caTa-|_ 1. 4 SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- comprised in a Series of Lessons. By T. ROBERTSON. 

efore LOGUE of SELECT SECOND-HAND MODERN BOOKS, | TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry's First | ~~ nis is perhaps the most complete philosophical system of the 

wis's in all Classes of Literature and Languages, No. Latin Book. Fitth Edition. 4. of teaching extant in any language.”— Observer. 

" guages, 56. Sent post-free. 8 F seience ng y guag emai 

enty —Apply to J. Rowsext, 28, Great Queen-street, London. 2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK ; being an easy This is a curious, original, and really vi e boak.” 

Of-whom may be had, warranted perfect, intocdnation to the Heshanion -of the Latin Mexameter and| We commend this work asan able and practical cducntional 

— a4 8 W ecminater Abbey, 2 volatile folio, splendid | Pe**™eter- ear treatise.”"—Laterary Gazette. 

N 3. COMPANION to the FInst VERSE | _ Paris: Derache, 7, Rue du Bodloy. London: Dulau & Co. 37, 

Sicelton's: Oxford, 2 vols. folio, large paper, and | BOOK; containing additional Exercises. Soho-square. 
Proof plates, 32. 10a, 4, ECLOGE OVIDIANE, with EnGLisn 

PY Statistical Account | af Scotland, complete, 52 Norse, 4 &e. Bighth Edition. 28. 6d. This Work is from the Fifth NEW WORKS. 

OUR Parts, 71. 15s. Published Part of the * Lateinisches | of Professors J aco: 

Annual Register, 70 vols, 1750—1836. 57. 10s, ard Donivo, which has an immense circulation on the Continent CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK 

" aBuffon's Histoire Naturelle, coloured plates, 83] 5 ECLOGA: OVIDIANA, Parr II.; con- EXERCISES. 

« Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, 7 vols. 37. 18s. yintes Gitastiens Gem the * Metamorphoses.” With Enduisn By JOHN ROBSON, B.A, 

rs. ener’ 's Euphrates, 2 vols. 4to. large paper, 6. HISTORIA ANTIQUA EPITOME, Assistant Master, University College J Junior School, and Auther 

— «_Giceronis Opera Omnia, 17 vols, royal Bro. cloth | erBnsirtna’Qulting, Geetanhie Line Se hist Rass rane. [Meat weak 

’ boards, 32. 158. (Valpy’s Edition.) ** This Work, which was originally intended 'to bea New Edition 

Clarke’s Travels,6 vols. 4to. hf. moroc. 2%. 18s. 7. CORNELIUS NEPOS, ParrI. With Cri- of” Allen's Cone Constructive Greek Greok,Rzarciac will take th take the = 
by Farey on the Steam Engine, 4to. (scarce), 36s. tical Questions and Answers, and an Tmitative Exercise on each The general principles 

ring Howell’sState Trials, 34 vols, roy. 8vo. calf, 127. 10s, | Chapter. ‘Third tes a iabedi iadatn.eo— 

and my 4 Mages Britannia, 8 vols. royal 4to. half LECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. By G. 

i~" +l. FR F.L.8. Ilustrat heory, Practice, and 

Bri- Repertory of Arts, 53 vals. 8vo, 1794 to 1819, cation of ELEOTHLGLT ad ouutalnion ihe ‘Giethods of THE THIRD COURSE OF 

-_ SL 108. aki anaging Electri Apparatus; with numerous 
— London Encyclopedia, 22 vols. royal 8yo. cloth, Engraving. DR. LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK OF 
renee coloured plates.) ate 20, ae. Feewiat lane ; and all Booksellers. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

~ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 72 vols. 1, Division II. price 3s. of the nee 
er 8vo. half moroceo, neat, 1805 to 1849, 61. 68. OYAL. MUSEUMS of BERLIN ; containing AND ASTRONOMY. 

Is, 5 Rovle’s Botan d N t 1 Hist f th NINE highly finished ENGRAVINGS on STEEL from 

'En- oy eo atural fiistory Of the | paInTINGS in the ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, also from seeitiaieiiie 

eco yy mnes 2 vols. 4to. 100 d plates, the MODERN 20%, FORES in the NEW MUSEU M, with Views 

» Gl. LY er 4 istori an 

oo Gilpin’s Works on Ricturesque, 12 vols. 8va. calf, | soriptive Account of the etropol isof Prussia. The work willte| ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 

Is. — fine original copy, 3l. 3a. omnes ere —~ pores pons s one Ming ra — gon Ste = 1amo. ‘With very Plates and W. 

1 ving 0} Large numerous oodents. 
at Law Magazine, 1828 to 1851, 90 Numbers, 31. 3s. by 26 inches), illustratin  Schiller’s * Song of the _ ws (early ready. 
am’s Meyer’s Naturel History of British Birds and their London: W. French,67, Paternoster-row. 

— Eggs, 7 vols. 8x0. eoloured-plates, #. 102, Published at 18I. 28, AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

we Stewart on the Mind, 3 vols. 4to. calf neat, 2/. 2s. Important Works just published by Clarke, Beeton & Co. ‘ 

Ta Stewart's Moral and Active Powers, 2 vols. 8vo. eet-stree PART 6 OF DR. W. SMITH’S 

“a rare, K EY to UNCLE TOM’ 8 CABIN. By Har- DICTION Y OF GREEK AND 

er Bunch aie from its commencement, 23 vols. Dita AR 

to, cloth beard, #10, complete, 45 vole, 440, helf "AMERICAN SLAVE CODE in THEORY ROMAN GEOGRAPHY ; 

— roa ery Cael ' <>, snd PRACTICE. |, By the cea Sh W. GOODELL. Post 8vo. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 

K ee of the Bible, 3 vols. folio, uihis is S teat boak of Atearioon ; and, as a yolume of Price &. 

reference, summarises and expounds a the the details of the system. 

ae “oes Southcote’s Prophecies, complete, 5 vols ANUEL PEREIRA; or, the Sovereign Rule To be continued in Quarterly Parts, (Ready. 

&e., 8vo. calf, rare, a nf South > 43s 1, Views of Southern Life, Laws, 

Tooke on Prices, 4 vols. 8vo. 38s. u witality. By F DAMS, Bog, of ( of Charleston, South rs 
— seapinions = t3 StAVERY REFORTER, Pub- 
w 
" GB2ZCH GRAMMATIOES COMPENDIUM. pM Monthly; price 4d. stamped, oF ad. unstamped.— LIEBIG’S HAND-BOOK OF 
arke, Beeton lob 

gh- E 7 ready, aNew ant f imappoved 1 Edition, Gemny 19m0. oa anre a into arrangements for the furtherance of the ORGANIC ANALYSIS. 

HON IE GREEK "GRAMMAR of EDWARD le of this publication, and that it may be supplied direct from Edited by Dr. HOFFMANN, 

pes Aeaedl PRTENHALL, D:D. T.C.D.. Lord Bishop of Kilmore and a= wg" ~ 2 ge, caaleaenneteeeeemenntes Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry, London. 

“_ otes, compiled ~~} - most eminent it Philclogista” By ELD’S AMERICAN SLAVERY AS IT IS Jeng ine. Lneeanty 

— GEORGE B. WHEELER, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. —THE TESTIMONY of » THOUSAND WITNESSES. ' 

eof The Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly. smgrovee. With Notes, &c. By L.A. CHAMEROVZOW, Secretary of the London: Watton & Manerty, 28, Upper Gower-street, 

London: William Tegg & Co. 56, Queen-street, Cheapside. Anti-Slavery Society. and 37, Lvy-lane. . 
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CORRECTED AND EDITED BY MRS. LOUDON. 
A Corrected Edition, with a Supplement, in one thick volume Syo. 
with Two Thousand Wood Engravings, price Three Guineas, 
OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of COTTAGE, 
FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNI- 
TURE. New Edition, edited by Mrs. LOUDON, 
By the same Author, 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of TREES and 
SHRUBS. 50s. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS. New 
Edition. (Un the Press. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE. 
7 London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS. 

In post 8vo. with Woodcuts and 12 Coloured Plates, price 158. 
R. TURTON’S MANUAL of the LAND and 
FRESH-WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable Addi- 
tions. By JOHN EDWARD GRAY, Esq. F.R.S. Keeper of the 
Sesiegicn Collection in the British Museum. i 
“The most complete view of the subject that has yet appeared. 

Westminster Review, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MR. BOWMAN'S LECTURES ON THE EYE. 

Lately published in 8vo. price és. cloth, as 
ECTURES on the Parts concerned in the 
OPERATIONS on the EYE, and on the STRUCTURE 
of the RETINA, delivered at the Royal London Ophthalmic Hos- 
ital, Moorfields: to which are added, a Paper on the Vitreous 
li and a few Cases of Ophthalmic Disease. By WILLIAM 
BOWMAN, F.R.S. Professor of Physiology and Anatomy in 

King’s College, &c. &c. 
‘London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW PORTABLE GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
Uniform with Maunder’s Popular Treasuries. 
In feap. 8vo. with Coloured Map, price 10s. 6d, cloth; or 13s. calf 


lettered, 
[HE CABINET GAZETTEER ; A Popular 
Exposition of all the Countries of the World, from the latest 
Authorities. By the Author of ‘The Cabinet Lawyer.” 

“The object of this publication is to furnish the reader with a 
handy substitute for the more elaborate Gazetteers, or to supply 
their place altogether to some persons. It claims an advantage 
over the larger books in the lateness of its geographical and statis- 
tical facts, especially as regards the population returns of this 
country, France, and America. Its great feature is the execution, 
which is remarkably judicious and neat. Appropriately chosen 
facts give character to a sentence even of aline, and the fuller 
notices of important towns are done with equal skill. The British 
part, whether home or colonial, is executed upon the largest 
scale. Altogether, it is as useful a book of its kind as hag been 
published.”—Spectator. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post Svo. price 21s. cloth, 

HE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; Its History 
and Present State. With a Description of the Pirates of 
Borneo, illustrated by many Narratives and Anecdotes. iy 
HORACE 8T. JOHN. Author of ‘ History of the British Con- 

quests in India,’ &c. 
“The task in this work undertaken by Mr. St. John—that of 
e cond tion into one d narrative of the historical 
materials relating to the numberless islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago—was one of no ordinary difficulty,—a bas accom- 
plished it with great success. Persons interested in the past his- 
tory and the present condition of these islands will find here all 
the tered details cientiously collected, wrought together 
with no inconsiderable artistic skill, and re-issued in a style more 
graphic, spirited, and brilliant, than is usual in such works. At 
the present time, when the great Archipelago is likely to become to 
a degree yet unprecedented a field for the political and commercial 
enterprise of this country, Mr. St. John’s book possesses a special 


”, 


portance,”—A im, 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and L 


Just published, in 8vo. price 158. cloth, . 
OETHE’S FAUST. With copious English 
Notes, Grammatical, Philological, and Exegetical, for Stu- 
dents of the German Language. By FALCK L BAHN, Ph.D. 
Author of ‘Germanin One Volume,’ &c. 

“ Not an idle addition to the many various impressions already 
existing in our literature of Goethe’s masterpiece, but an edition 
prepared for the use of those students of German who read without 
a master. First we have the original text complete. Then the 
grammatical notes, which occupy the place of a vocabulary, repeat 
the whole of the text in both German and English, classified ac- 





























COLONEL CHURCHILL’S NEW WORK. 





On the 10th of May, in 3 vols. 8vo. with a Map, as laid down by the British Officers of the Syrian Expedition, Original: 
Portraits of Druse and Maronite Chiefs, and illustrative Landscape Drawings, 


MOUNT LEBANON : 
A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE, rrom 1842 10 1852; 


With Descriptibe Sketches of its Scenery, Provuctions, Kc. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ITS INHABITANTS, PARTICULARLY OF THE. 
DRUSES AND MARONITES, 


AND A FULL AND CORRECT ACCOUNT OF THE DRUSE RELIGION, 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE MOUNTAIN TRIBES, FROM PERSONAL INTERCOURSE WITH THEIR. 
CHIEFS, AND OTHER AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


By COLONEL CHURCHILL, 
Staff Officer on the British Expedition to Syria. 
SaunpEers & Ortey, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA 


IN THEIR PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATION ; 


WITH NUMEROUS SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED EXAMPLES TAKEN FROM THE CAMBRIDGE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


With especial Reference to the Ordinary Examination for B.A. Degree. 


By the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 


FrLtow or St. Perer’s CoLtece, CamBrinck. Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 





OPINIONS. 


Rev. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely. 
‘¢ A MOST USEFUL PUBLICATION. 'THE RULES ARE STATED WITH GREAT CLEARNESS, THE EXAMPLES ARE WBLL SELECTED 
AND WORKED OUT WITH JUST SUPFICIBNT DETAIL, WITHOUT BEING ENCUMBERED BY TOO MINUTE EXPLANATIONS, AND 


THERE PREVAILS THROUGHOUT IT THAT JUST PROPORTION BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE WHICH IS THE CROWNING. 


EXCELLENCE OF AN ELEMENTARY WORK.” 


Educational Times, March, 1853. 


*¢ ]t is a good solid volume of upwards of 500 pages, including 80 pages of valuable Appendices, in the form of Senate- House 
Examination Papers, and Answers to the Examples. * * If 1S ONE OF THB REALLY GOOD BOOKS WHICH THE WORLD 


RECEIVES ONLY WHEN A TEACHER OF THE FIRST CLASS SITS DOWN TO DISCLOSE THE EXTENT OF HIS KNOWLEDGE AND- 


THE SECRET OF HIS sUCcESs, * * Every anticipation raised by the title-page is honourably fulfilled by the text.” 
Cambridge: Macmitian & Co. London: GEorcE BELL. 


New and uniform Editions, with INustrations by John Gilbert. 


QUEECH Y. 
By ELIZABETH WETHERELL ; 


AND 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


1. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

2. The same Edition, in 2 vols. 4s. 

3. The larger Editions, in 2 vols. formerly sold at 12s. now reduced to 6s. 
4. The large Edition of ‘THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD,’ in 1 vol. 5s. 


James Nispet & Co. 21, Berners-street ; Hamitton, Apams & Co. Paternoster-row. 








cording to Dr. Lebahn’s system, and with recip 
the pages and rules of pommes. The plan is highly ingenious, 
and we may add that the numerous extracts from other German 
authors, which illustrate the meanings of Goethe, will be often 
found very curious and interesting.”— Examiner. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





RECENT WORKS BY REY. DR. CUMMING. 


1. 
HE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 
rd th 4 a 


ly bound and gilt, 9s. 





2. 
SABBATH EVENING READINGS on the 
New Testament. Publishing in Numbers. 


ry 
ELLINGTON ; a Lecture. New and en- 
larged Edition. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


4. 
EADINGS on the BOOK of REVELA- 


TION ; forming a short and continuous Comment on the 
Apocalypse. Feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


5. 
ORESHADOWS ; or, Lectures on Our Lord's 
MIRACLES and PARABLES. 5th thousand. Fcap. cloth, 
full gilt, 98. each. 


6. 
ROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Lectures on 
Daniel. 6ththousand. Feap. cloth, 9¢. 


7. 
POCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 15th thousand. 
3vols. Feap. cloth, full gilt, 9s. each. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





THE 
PENNY CYCLOPADIA 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED BY 


MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 





MESSRS. ORR & CO. have to announce, on the part of the Proprietors of the 
PENNY CYCLOPADIA, that they are preparing a NEW and CORRECTED EDITION of that GREAT and 

IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK, which they have the exclusive right of publishing as a continuous Alphabetical 
Encyclopedia. The Work will be re-edited throughout with the utmost care, all modern discoveries introduced, and the 
whole brought down to the present time, so as to maintain to the full the high reputation universally accorded to the 
PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. To secure these objects in the most complete and efficient manner, Gentlemen of the highest 
standing in the various departments of Knowledge will contribute their assistance. 

In this Edition, the present Supplement, as well as the new matter, will be incorporated ; 80 that this Cyclopedia, 
exclusively, will possess the advantage of being comprised under one alphabet, having each article in its proper place. 

The New Edition will be published in Numbers, Parts, and Volumes, will be completed in less than five years, and, 
with a view to meet a demand such as it formerly obtained (exceeding 30,000), sold at the lowest remunerating price. An 
Edition will also be issued containing Steel Portraits and Maps, in addition to the Woodcuts. 

The Publication will be d almost i diately, and full particulars published. 

*,* As the present is the only opportunity for purchasers of the original issue to complete their Sets, orders for back 
Volumes, Parts, &c. should be forwarded without delay. 


London: Wa, S. Onn & Co, Amen-corner; and all Booksellers, 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 





Now publishing, Monthly, price Nine Shillings a Volume, 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Each Volume containing a complete Novel or Novels. This Edition is enriched with Portraits after Zuccuero, Sir Goprrey 
KNELLER, VANDYKE, Le Tocaqve, &c., and Illustrations after Witkie, Lanpsrer, Friru, Warp, Macuisr, EtmMore, Eac, Hoox, 
Sronge, Puriiurps, Farp, Horsey, &c. 


THE PIRATE, forming Votvme 13, with Frontispiece and Vignette, engraved by Lump Srocxs, A.R.A., and J, SrepnEnson, 
after T, Farp, A.R.S.A., and F. Sronz, A.R.A., is published this day. 


Recently published, 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE, ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Including all the Author’s Copyright Notes, various Readings and Additions. Profusely illustrated by Brrker Foster and Joun 
Gitsert. Extra cloth, gilt edges, 15s. ; morocco elegant or antique, 21s. 


“* The inside vies with the exterior—the woodcuts almost rivalling copperplate. The volume is fitted for the boudoir, the drawing-room, or the show bookcase.”—Speetator. 


MR. LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, POPULAR EDITION, 


In 1 vol. with 12 Engravings from Turner, &c., cloth, 7s. 6d.; extra cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


This Edition contains a variety of new and interesting information relative to Abbotsford and Sir Walter Scott's family. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


In feap. Svo. containing the principal Poems, including the Lorp or tne IstEs, which all other editions of this size want, with 
6 Engravings from Turner, &c., cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 


THE SAME, 1 vol. crown Svo. with 7 Engravings from Witx1r, &c., cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, CHEAPEST EDITION. 


Each Novel done up’ in New Ixiusrratep Covers, at the following prices:— 


s. d, s. d. 8. be | s. d. 
ABBOT .. sl .. 1 9 Count Ropert or Paris ... 1 8 | | KENILWORTH . a | REDGAUNTLET.. . 110 
ANNE oF GEIERSTEIN- 2 0 | Farr Marp or PERTH ... 111 , LecEnp OF Montrose, &e. l s | Row Roy .. iat 1 1l 
ANTIQUARY . .. 1 8 | Fortunes or NIGEL... 1 11 | Monastery ... ie ma S | Sr. Ronan’s WELL dich “< 2a 
BETROTHED . 2 0. Guy MANNERING... _ 1 9, Otp Mortatirty . ie 1 9 | Surczon’s DavucuTer, &c. 2 6 
Brack Dwarr, &e. . ... 1 6 | Heart or Mrp-Loraran . 2.3) Prrate.. ‘ se | TALISMAN, &e, ; 1 9 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR... 1 4! Hientanp Winow, &e. . 2-0 PEVERIL OF THE PEAK sae 2 By | WAVERLEY 20 
CastLeE DangeErovs, &c. .. 2 6 IVANHOE j ; 1 11 Quentin Durwarp. 1 Woopstock 2 0 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


AspotsForD Eprrion, 2,000 Illustrations, 12 vols. royal 8vo. 101. 16s. Avtnor’s Favourirr, 48 vols. feap. 7. 4s. 
Caninet Epirion, 25 ‘vols. feap. 31, 13s. 6d. Propie’s Epition, 5 vols. royal 8yo. 50s. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


In 12 vols, feap. 36s. In 6 vols, feap. 24s, Propie’s Epirion, 1 vol. royal 8yo. 10s. Pocxrr Eprrion, 6 vols. 9s. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


In 28 vols. feap. 4/. 4s. Propie’s Epirion, in 3 vols. royal 8vo. 26s. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


(Scortanp), in 5 vols. 15s.; 3 vols. 12s.; 2 vols. bound, 10s.; 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. (FRANCE), 2 vols. 6s.; 1 vol. 4s. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, By J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 


In 10 vols. feap. 30s. Propir’s Epirion, 1 yol. royal 8yo. 10s. 


*,” A complete Descriptice Catalogue of the various Editions of Sir Walter Scott's Works and Life may be had from any Bookseller. 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Epinsurcn. HOULSTON & STONEMAN, Lonpon. 
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NEW WORKS. 


1. 

The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 
the REVOLUTION to the EXTINCTION of the last JACOBITE 
INSURRECTION (1689-1748). By JOHN HILL BURTON. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 268. 


: 2 
The FALL of th ROMAN RE- 


PUBLIC: A short ry of the last Century of the Common- 
+. 3 ay the en CIT ARLES MERIVALE, B.D. 12mo. 


HISTORY of the ‘PROTESTANTS of 
FRANCB, from the Commencement of the Reformation to the 
Present Time. Translated from the French of G. DE FELICE, 
Lo Me a, Professor of Theology at Montauban. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
. Extract from the Translator’s Preface. 


“ My best acknowledgments are due to Dr. Félice for his cour- 

in farnishing me with the MS. of the Supplementary Chapter, 

tten expressly for the English Translation, and bringing down 
the marratiy ve to the present month.” 


4. 
The Traveller’s Library. 
The LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE. 


By. the Rev. T. OSWALD COCKAYNE, M.A., of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Sembrides, and King’s College School, London. 16mo. price 


*x* The Prospectus, with a List of the Twenty-nine Works 
nn eae in the Traveller's Library, may had of all 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and COR- 


gusron perce of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right 
Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Portraits and Vignettes. 
Vols. ILI. and qY. Post 8vo. price 21a, 


6. 
BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- | 


SPEARE: In which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but 
those Words and Expressions are omitted w ich Connet with pro- 
paras} be read aloud in a Family. 6 vols, foap. 8vo. 


SONGS of FEAST, FIELD, and 


FRAY. By A, Feap. 8vo. price 4s. 


The Subject-matter of Professor FARA- 

Day's LEOTURES on the NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 

Expenied. with Prof. Faraday’s sanction, by J. SOOFFERN, 
Feap. 8vo. price 58. 6d. 


9. 
The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 


By Sir HENRY T. DE LA BECHE,C.B. F.R.S, Second Edition, 
revised ; with many Woodcuts. 8vo. ‘price 1éa. 


10 
Professor LINDLEY’S INTRODUC- 
IOW to BOTANY. Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with 
‘lates and numerous Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


*y* It has been the author’s wish to bring every subject that he 
has introduced down, as nearly as possible, to the state in which it 
is found at the present day. In doing so, he has ae ey very con- 
siderable a quantity of new matter, especially what | relates to 
ML nner od Anatomy and Physiology, that the Ate Edition may 
be considered, in those respects, a new work. 


lL. 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE: With 
sven Daal tebe pote arene 
neat Gcmnsaiesioner. Second ‘Baition 8vo. price i 


“ Whoever wishes to 


ri himself with the at variety 
of English farming shoul is 


above all study this book.”—Pu. Pusey. 
12. 
ISIS: An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By 


JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 2 vols post 8vo. price Me 


“ Isis is a book of pictw of scenes—pictures of emo- 

tions—pictures of men and women. To Mr. St. John’s mere and 

bishiy6 alg Suapeetive fantasia we can confidently direct the attention 
a Atheneum. 


Nearly ready. 
An ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. 


By ANNA MARY HOWITYT. 2 vols. post8vo. price 14s, 
(On Monday next. 


XIV. 
A MEMOIR of CHARLES MOR- 


DAUNT, Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth: With Selections 
from his Correspondence. By the Author of ‘Hochelaga. vols. 
8yvo. price 188, [On Priday next 


THERE and BACK AGAIN, in 


SEARCH of BEAUTY. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 
Author of Isis, &c. (Un the Press. 





London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


13, GREAT Seseeneesecmeen, 
HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


—o—_ 


L 
The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’s 
MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE IIL, from Original Family Documents. 
Seconp Epition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 30s. 

“ These volumes contain mataopieelte matter.” — Timea, 
“These Memoirs are amo! ost valuable materials for 
history that have recently been brouxht to to light out of the archives 

of oar of our great famnilies."— 7 3 
for the politici 


ese Memoirs are at 
of wealth for the historiaa.”— 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY |; 
ROUND the WORLP; comprising a Winter Passage 
across the Andes to Chili, with a Visit to the Gold Re- 
gions of California and Australia, the South Sea Islands, 
Java, &c. By F. bee 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“ Independently of great variety, a pleasant freshness pervades 

M. Gerstaecker’s Py ad narrative. oor offers — to interes 


and conveys mu ip intermatien, set forth in a veny | 
and graphic manner. wey 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Epi- 
SODES in the DOMESTIC ANNALS of the ARISTO- 


CRACY. By J. B. BURKE, Esg., Author of ‘The 
Peerage,’ &c. 2 vols. 2is, 


“It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amuse- 
ment these two most interesting volumes, whether we should have 
nagar’ to its excellent plan, or ay not less excellent execution. The 
~ a? seajons what oug found on every drawin, 
re you have nearly fifty captivatin 
on of all’ their oe gy erly Sty i 
any — may be re: 


and a mine 





ro! with the the 
in undimi od poignancy, and 
in half an hour. It is not LJ least 0! ghetr 


the are founded on fact—or > Ot 

hast Con ——— down for trt + by long freien and the 4 
mance of reality far exceeds pomence fictio story 
told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former 
works have made the public familar; while they afford evidence 
value, even as & Ww: usement, historical and 

gen ealogical learning that may juatly be expected of the author of 
The Peerage and 44— ‘The ed Gentry ’—each 
the best of its kind ever pu ished The aristocracy an 

debt to family hi: 


entry 
owe, indeed, a great to Mr, Burkeas their 


Iv. 
EIGHTEEN YEARSontheGOLD |: 


COAST of AFRICA, including an Account of the 

Native Tribes. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Mem- 

o .= Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 
vols. 21s. 


v. 
SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS 
and MODERN INSTANCES; or, WHAT HE SAID, 
DID, or INVENTED. 2 vols. (Just ready.) 


: vi. 

The MARVELS of SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY to — WRIT, By 8, W. 
FULLOM, Esq. Dedicated by m to the King 
4 _ Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 

8. 6d, 


VIL. 
CLASSIC and HISTORIC POR- 


TRAITS. By JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols. (Just ready.) 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HARRY MUIR. By the Author 


of * Sancanse MattLaNp. Second Edition, 3 vols, 
“We Muir’ By hy movsle shat 
e appeared since Galt’s stories were hed, 
new tale, by the author of * Margaret Maitland, + a real pic 
of the weakness of man’s notane and the depths’ of woman’s Kinds 
on 0 pared =e = teas ‘for tte ‘writer bon in: 
on or ‘om. ou! or writer - 
creased.”— Atheneum. —_ 





Il. 
THE LONGWOODS OF THE 
GRANGE. By the Author of ‘ ApELaine Linpsay.’ 
“*The Longwoods’ fpmally 
life, romance on venders will fin ac one an tn intered giniiarts 
that which attends the annals of ‘ The Vicar of wa 


“A tale such as Miss Austen ht have been Day No. f, 
Goldsmith would not hav ean '— Globe. <nabaaon 


“A tale of , lish home—sbounding in enchanting yieperes of 
family life. eartily recommend the work.”—Standa 


ADA GRESHAM: 


GRAPHY. By MARY ANNE LUPTON. 3 vols. 
“* Ada Gresham’ is entitled to a high place among modern 
vor of fiction.”—Stand 
This story will inevitably produce a great sensation. The 
vigour with which some p passages are — = equal to anything 


an Autobio- 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


—>—- 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for May, 
Price 22, 6d., or by Post, 38., contains : 

Lord Grey’s Colonial Administration. 

Marcelius—Poliey of the Restoration in 1822-23. 

Photography. 

he Feieien—Sentey Chapters of Indian Experience. Part 


Kircaldy of Grange.—A Chapter out of Scottish History. 

The Chosen of the People. 

Opecgheay— Ancient Fish Dealers; Cooks; Salt, Garum, and 
ec. 

Tenyes ond the East of Europe in relation to England and the 


The Music of the Season—Present and Prospective. 
Manners and Miseries of the French Clergy. 
A Few Words about the Budget. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 


UER’S SPEECH onthe FINANCIAL STATE and PRO- 
— of the grdtg | , delivered in the House of Commons 
anaes. , April 18, 1853. Published by permission of the Author. 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with An 
OLD FACE. By CHARLES ee gn Rector of Eversley. 
Reprinted from * Frager’s Magazine’ 2 vols. post Svo. 188. 


DIGBY GRAND: an Autobiography. 


By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Reprinted from ‘Fraser's 
agazine.’ 2 vols. post Svo, 188. 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. By the 


Au of ‘ Henrietta’s Wish,’ *The Kings of England,’ &c. &c. 
Edition. 2 vols. 12s. _~ me 


The POEMS of GOETHE. Trans- 


lated in the Original Metres, by EDGAK ALFRED BOWRING. 
Preceded by a ebeh of Goethe's Life, 7¢, 6d. 


The POEMS of SCHILLER, complete. 


Attempted in English Verse, by BE. A. BOWRING. 63. 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOK of 
a NATURALIST. By W. J. BRODERIP, F.K.8. Reprinted 
from * Fraser’s Magazine.’ 108, 6d. 


SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. 


By R. sia ILLMOTT, Incumbent of St. Catherine's, Bearwood. 
Second Edition. 5. 


a READINGS in ITALIAN PROSE 


TURE ; with Bi hical Sketches. By G. AUBRBE 
at Protons of Italians in Queen's Coll College, London. 


poonan ‘DISSERTATIONS on 


the EUMENIDES of HSCHYLUS. Gheaper Edition. 6e. 6d. 


PROPERTIUS; swith . ae Notes, 


Preface on the State of Latin ious Indices. 
By F. A. PALEY, Editor of * porn a ayn 


DEMOSTHENES; SELECT PRI- 


VATE ORATIONS, after the Text of Dindorf. we, » mah 
Notes, By C. T. PENROSE, M.A. Cheaper Editio 


FABLES of BABRIUS;. with the 
F: ents of the lost Fables. Edited, with Notes, 6. conpe- 
WALL LEWIS, M.A., late Student of Christ Chure: 


HOMERIC BALLADS; the Greek 
SANS“ PELANIN ean oa! fan 


ong PETTERS TACITUS. 4 vols. 8yo. 


Se Edition contains a complete collation of all the older and 
only important MSS., a Commentary, eapiaining all the difficult 
Paaegeee 4 olan t Tacitus, a Criticism of tings, Indices to 

e and 


LONGER EXERCISES in LATIN 
PROSH COMPOSIZION ; chiefly Translated from, the writings 
ff am a iota, With s the con mode of ‘rming a simple 3 
Ge Latin Style yle By J. W, DONALDSON, D.D. Head Master 
0 Bury 


COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR 
for LEARNERS. By J, W. DONALDSON, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


LATINE GRAMMATICH RUDI- 
MENTA, abridged from Dr. DONALDSON’S Ay Latin 
Grammar,’ with additional E for First I 


EXERCISES adapted to Dr. Donaxp- 


SON’S COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 23. 6d. 











that Currer Bell or the author ef * Mary n’ have ever pour- 
trayed.”—Messenger, ” 





London: Joun W. Parker & Sox, West Strand. 
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REVIEWS 


The Preacher and the King; or, Bourdaloue in 
the Court of Louis XIV. Translated from 
the French of L. Bungener. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. George Potts, D.D., of 
New York. Triibner & Co. 

Tuts is a curious, able, and interesting book. 

M. Bungener is, we believe, a clergyman of the 

Protestant Church in France, and is known as 

the author of several works on theological and 

historical subjects. His ‘ History of the Council 
of Trent’ has been already translated into 

English, and was briefly noticed some time ego 

in our columns. The present work, which is so 

popular in France as to have reached its thir- 
teenth edition in a few years, is of a very dif- 
ferent character from the History, and far more 
likely to attract notice here. The translation 
before us seems to have been executed by some 

American admirer; and the excellence of the 

book is certified to the Transatlantic public by 

Dr. Potts, a Presbyterian clergyman of New 

York, who furnishes an Introduction, somewhat 

heavy in style as well as sectarian in spirit. 

The book, however, does not require Dr. 
Potts’s certificate of its merits. It is only ne- 
cessary to read a few pages to see that the author 
is a clever man, with not a little originality 
both in his manner of thinking and in his lite- 
rary method. The main object of the work 
seems to be didactic :—it is a kind of treatise 
on pulpit eloquence, and on the relations of the 
oT office to modern society. This whole 
subject the author seems to have studied deeply 
and in an earnest spirit; and we do not recollect 
ever seeing a book containing more just obser- 
vations on oratory in general and more especially 
on sacred oratory. The question, for example, 
as to-which of these methods is oratorically best 
— absolute extemporization, extemporization 
from prepared heads, memorized discourse, or 
discourse read from the manuscript—is discussed 
with a preciseness and a gusto which could come 
only from one to whom the whole technick of 
public speaking was a matter of personal and 
professional familiarity. 

Were the present work, however, nothing 
more than a Protestant clergyman’s exposition 
of the nature of the preacher's office and of the 
art of preparing and delivering sermons, we 
should pass it by with a brief mention as out of 
the critical circle to which we confine ourselves. 
But it is much more than this. It is a reall 
admirable historical novel of the time of Louis 
the Fourteenth; and the story is told so well, 
and there are such vivid character-painting 
and keen criticism of men and manners in it, 
that it might be questioned after all whether the 
original conception of the work was not rather 
historical than didactic. The main incident of 
the work, and that on which the whole story 
turns, is this.—Bourdaloue, the most eminent 
preacher of his age, is to deliver a sermon on 
Good Friday in the court chapel before Louis 
the Fourteenth. It so chances that at this time 
there is a strong desire on the part of some of 
the best men about the court, and particularly 
of the illustrious Bossuet, then Bishop of Condom, 
to  — decisively to the King about his manner 
oflife, and especially to persuade him to break his 
connexion with Madame De Montespan. Partl 
by a kind of conspiracy, partly by the natural 
operation of an unforeseen train of circumstances, 
the task of completing what Bossuet has begun, 
and openly telling the King his duty, is devolved 
upon Bourdaloue. This great orator has just 
Prepared his sermon, pg is committing it to 
memory the night before its delivery (a process 





which, as well as the delivery of it from the 
pulpit, was ~—_ one of anguish to him), when 
Bossuet and others break in upon him, and 
compel him to alter a portion of his discourse 
and substitute a vehement personal objurgation 
of the King for the customary eulogy at the close. 
Bourdaloue, his own conscience going along 
with the design, consents; and a passage is 
added to the sermon of the required kind,— 
though by another hand than that of the orator. 
The story closes with the delivery of the sermon 
in the Chapel Royal. 

Now, this may seem but a very slight thread 
indeed for an historical fiction. In spin- 
ning it out, however, the author brings us ac- 
quainted in a most intimate and life-like manner 
with Louis the Fourteenth, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
Fénelon, Madame De Montespan, Claude, the 
leader of the French Protestants, and other 
celebrities of that day. The portraits of these 
characters are drawn with great skill and 
minuteness,—and so many historical particulars 
are,interwoven with the narrative that the whole 
assumes an air of reality. A great portion of 
the book consists of ideal conversations; but 
these conversations, besides being shrewd and | 
ingenious in themselves, are constructed with | 
true dramatic art, and seem to illustrate the | 
characters of the various speakers. The author, | 
though a Protestant, is extremely fair and liberal | 
in his representations. His admiration for | 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue is very great; and | 
there is not the slightest display of a disposition 
to make the story turn to the advantage of Pro- 
testantism,—-unless it be, perhaps, in the noble 
portrait drawn of the Protestant preacher Claude, 
who figures very conspicuously towards the 
close. 

Here is an account of the social position of 
reachers in France in the reign of Louis the 
ourteenth, with an appended delineation of 

the character-of that monarci:— 


“ A little fact in Tallemant’s memoirs appears to 
us to contain a curious enough revelation in regard 
to the manner in which preaching was generally 
regarded about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
It is in the story of Le Maistre. ‘He intended 
setting to work to preach,’ says the author, ‘ but he 
became religious by the way, and gave it up.’ 
Exactly as if it should be said, ‘ He intended at first 
to become a comedian, but seeing that he could not 
do this without being lost, he changed his mind.’ 
The preacher was at that time but a sort of comedian; 
let us, however, observe, that this singular idea had 
not then exactly the same meaning which would be 
attached to it at the present day. In the first place, 
it was only applied to preachers by profession, those 
who are called at the present time in France, and 
improperly enough, missionaries; an ecclesiastic 
who had a stationary post, was not considered as 
belonging to the class of preachers, properly speaking. 
On the other hand, the word comedian, which we 
have used, does not imply that preachers were re- 
garded in general as going against their conscience, 
and teaching things which they themselves did not 
believe; and yet they were very far from being 
regarded as actually following a vocation, and having 
sought above everything the advantage of religion 
and of the church. Preaching was a trade ; a trade, 
doubtless, from which honesty and zeal were no 
more excluded than from an: sther, but a trade, 
notwithstanding. The profession of preacher was 
not only distinct from that of priest, it was considered, 
in some degree, as without the pale of piety, as 
incompatible with piety, so to speak. As soon as the 
latter had acquired a certain depth ‘He became 
religious by the way, and’—went to preaching, pro- 
bably? No; ‘he gave up preaching.’ If, then, it 
was not entirely a comedy, neither was it a perfectly 
serious thing. It was with preaching as with poetry; 
it was looked upon as an art, and an art only. It 
was the art of sermonizing, just as poetry was the 
art of versifying; it was not yet comprehended that 
it could be or ought to be otherwise. Hence the 








criticisms and even pleasantries which society per- 
mitted itself to put forth against preachers, without 
seeming to imagine that religion could suffer from 
it. In our day, the boldest infidelity would scarcely 
venture upon that which Boileau dared to say 
against Cotin, without ceasing to be a religious man, 
and to be regarded generally as such. It was con- 
sidered no more harm to deride a bad preacher, 
than to laugh at a bad poet. * * However this may 
be,—when preaching had once entered the dominion 
of literature, and consequently had left that higher 
sphere to which it belonged from its nature and its 
object, it found itself subjected, like everything else, 
to the influence of the man who was destined to im- 
press so profoundly upon all the productions of the 
century, the signet of his character and his manners. 
Whether from his great ability or his great good 
fortune, Louis XIV. absorbed everything; and in 
the same manner as all the poets came at last to 
glory in being poets only by him and for him,—so 
there was at length no orator,—that is to say, no 
preacher, since the pulpit alone was open to elo- 
quence,—who did not stoop beneath the same do- 
minion, and gladly wear its livery. And this, it 
may be said by the way, is one of the best proofs 
that Louis XIV. was no common man. Let the 
legitimacy and morality of this influence be discussed 
at pleasure ; let! all the bases upon which it rested 
be made to totter one after the other, (and we 
acknowledge that it can be done,) yet the fact will 
still remain, that this influence was immense, and 
that it lasted fifty years. That circumstances pre- 
pared the way for it, is undeniable; that it was in 
some measure a homage to Louis X1V. himself, is also 
true; but, even if he had had nothing to do in order to 
acquire it, still it was a great deal to preserve it, and to 
preserve it for half a century. Put a Louis XIIL. or 
a Louis XVI. in his place, and see if it would have 
lasted. * * If it is permitted to the author of these 
reflections, to say once for all, what he thinks of this 
man, whose name recurs so often to the pen even of 
those who profess to despise him,—here it is:—And, 
in the first place, he does not like him. It can be 
seen from the preceding pages, and will be seen still 
more plainly in those which follow, whether he is 
inclined to prostrate himself before his memory. 
But, at the moment when he is most disposed to be 
severe, he stops, he reflects, he fears to be unjust, 
Having already several times altered his opinion of 
Louis XIV., he does not wish to venture again, save 
in good earnest; so much the more, because since 
he has seriously taken up the study of the seven- 
teenth century, this prince has rather gained than 
lost in his esteem. As much interested as any one 
can be, in execrating the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, he is not one of those who fancy they have 
said everything in regard to one of the longest of 
reigns, in mentioning a deed of which the author was 
rather misled than cruel. He has been led to 
separate the man from the king. The man, 
he likes less every day; the king, he does not 
admire, much less like; but, every day he learns 
‘to respect him.’ If it be one of the charac- 
teristics of genius to take possession of his age, 
and personify it in himself, what foundation can we 
have for refusing to Louis XIV. this title? It is 
precisely because this prince was neither a Bossuet, 
nor a Condé, nor a Bourdaloue, that we are unable 
to attribute to accident the empire which he had 
over these men. When it is to be proved that man 
is the chief of created beings, what is generally done? 
The grandeur, ferocity and power of the animals 
which he has subdued, and whose master he is, are 
described. Well, if the obedience of animals stronger 
than myself, proves me to be a reasonable being, 
what does the obedience of men who surpass me in 
talent, in learning, in a thousand things,—what does 
it prove, if not that there is one thing, at least, in 
which I have no equal? This thing, in Louis XIV., 
was the art of reigning. ‘He is the most kingly of 
all kings,’ wrote Leibnitz. ‘ His suitable province 
was to be a king,’ said also Duclos, more than thirty 
years after his death, He was then neither a great 
king in reality, since true greatness possesses qualities 
of which he was destitute; much less a good king, 
and he cared very little to be this; he was a king, in 
all the extent and force of the appellation,—such a 
king as his father had not been, as his successors 
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were not to be,—a king whose like we scarcely find 
two or three times in all the world’s history,—where 
there is nevertheless no lack of those men who are 
called kings.” 


It is against this awful personage, before 
whose frown the boldest cowered, that the little 
club of preachers introduced in these pages con- 
trive that plot of which Bourdaloue’s Good Friday 
sermon was to be the explosion. Bossuet, as 
we have said, calls on Bourdaloue the night be- 
fore the delivery of the sermon,—and succeeds 
in persuading him to cut out the prepared per- 
oration, which is an eulogium on the King, 
beginning with the words, ‘‘ J have nevertheless 
reason to console myself,” and to substitute for 
it another, taking the King severely to task. 
This other peroration, curiously enough, is 
supplied by Claude, who dictates itto Bourdaloue 
(in circumstances, however, which take away 
the appearance of improbability attaching to 
such an incident). With his sermon committed 
to memory in its thus altered condition, Bourda- 
loue the next day, mounts the pulpit of the 
Royal Chapel, where the King and his court are 
assembled. The King has been forewarned 
that he is going to “catch it” in the sermon ; 
and hence, he and the preacher, the one in his 
chair of state and the other in the pulpit, eye 
each other from the first like two combatants. 
The following is the description of the sermon.— 


* Bourdaloue had not yet ascended the pulpit, 
before everybody was certain that he was going to 
strike a great blow; if some had doubted it before he 
made his appearance, his agitation, his paleness could 
no longer leave them in doubt. It was not that he 
was still afraid. So long as the uncertainty had re- 
mained, and he had been obliged to struggle against 
the unfortunate desire,—entirely mechanical,—not 
to be obliged to preach before the King,—he had 
suffered horribly; the King once arrived, he felt 
himself quite another person.— W ho has not felt this? 
When the danger is uncertain the bravest are un- 
easy; if it is there,—visible, palpable and all eseape 
is impossible, the most timid will become bold. And 
besides, this word timid did not apply to Bourdaloue; 
it had required a peculiar combination of cireum- 
stances to throw him into the distress in which we 
have seen him. But he seemed destined to ex- 
perience on this day all the possible alternations 
of weakness and strength, courage and hesitation. 
Although accustomed to command an audience 
eight or ten times as numerous, he found himself 
at this moment the object of too lively, too piercing 
an attention, not to be confounded by it. If he had 
suspected nothing, perhaps he would have perceived 
nothing, or would have attributed this to an increased 
interest in himself, in his discourse; but how could 
he deceive himself? He could not even take upon 
him to have recourse to the method which he ordi- 
narily used with success against the treacheries of 
his memory,—that of closing his eyes. In spite of 
himself, he sought to read in those of the King the 
effect of his slightest words, and as the King on his 
side only listened with uneasiness and distrust, it 
was impossible that a little of his agitation should 
not pierce through the usual impassibility of his 
teatures. It was a curious sight to observe these 
two men, both so skilful in impressing others, thus 
mutually impressing and fascinating each other. 
The King was very nearly vanquished,— Bourdaloue 
was still in his exordium, when a desperate tempta- 
tion, a bewildering idea took possession of his mind. 
Here he is in the pulpit; he has no more counsels 
or orders to receive; he is his own master. What 
is to hinder him from not delivering this horrible 
peroration, the cause of all his distraction! He will 
not take up his former one again, oh no! That is 
decidedly too inadmissible, and more so at this time 
than ever. ‘J have reason for consolation’—for 
shame! Never, no, never will he say to the King 
anything like that or approaching it. He will 
not recite that then, it is settled. He will be able 
to find a few words to replace it; he will improvise, 
if he must; he will finish as he best can,—and 
everybody will be satisfied. And every time that 
he arrived at this conclusion he seemed to hear 


sounding from the depths of his heart these words of 
Claude; ‘ Except God !’ ‘ Yes,’ he thought, ‘except 
God,—and Bossuet, and Montausier, and the Queen 
and my conscience,—and some from piety, and 
some from curiosity,—and the King himself,—the 
King.—Ashamed of having trembled, he will console 
himself only by despising him who made him trem- 
ble—for nothing—and who did not dare to go on—’* 
And the sermon went on its way; and all this was 
whirling through the head of the orator; and the 
nearer the moment drew when he would be forced 
to decide, the more terrified he was not to know which 
side to take. Twenty times he was on the point of 
losing the thread of his discourse; twenty times he 
would have lost it had his memory been less tena- 
cious; if like a circus rider standing upon a gallop- 
ing horse, the very rapidity of his course had not 
tended to preserve his equilibrium. But at the 
least shock, the least phrase omitted or changed, all 
would have been broken, upset, lost. He felt this, 
and it gave only the more vehemence to his utter- 
ance. Never had he been in reality so absent in 
mind, never in appearance so devout. In the arts, 
a power once discovered, you may apply it to every- 
thing; in eloquence, once agitated, all your words 
receive from this fact a new life, even when the 
subject of which you speak has nothing, or scarcely 

anything in common with the primitive cause of this 
agitation. Agitated, alarmed, so long as emotion 

and terror do not go so far as to seal your lips, you 
are eloquent. And thus, he was most eloquent. 

Since the close of the exordium the greater part of 
the hearers were his own; but he was still making 

vain efforts to be theirs. The events of the day,— 

the pre-occupations of the next day,—the sublime 

thought of the passion, began to absorb all, and he, 

who knew so well how to discover all the miseries 
in the obscurest folds of these hearts which opened 

at his voice,—he allowed these miseries to fill and 

gnaw his own. Oh! for a moment of solitude! For 

a corner to pray in! to place his insupportable 

burden at the foot of the Cross! But no, he must 

go on; he must drag it tothe end. He isin the 

middle of his discourse. He draws near the close, 

—and he does not yet know what he shall do. 

Another page, and hesitation will no longer be pos- 

sible. Another phrase only,—two words more. His 
head grows dizzy, his knees totter beneath him. 

He dashes on blindly; with a concentrated violence 

he lets go the first words which come into his mouth. 

All is lost! It is not the peroration of Claude; it 

is his own; the one over which he has groaned; the 

one which he wished to efface with his tears and his 

blood. It is as ifthe devil had whispered in his ear. 

But suddenly he stops and grows pale. As he turned 

his head, in order at least to spare himself the shame 

of pronouncing before the King’s very face, these 

praises which seem like burning coals upon his lips, 

—what does he see there, in that corner? A grave, 

motionless, majestic countenance, which is distinctly 

defined against the long folds of a black mantle. 

It is he,—the Protestant! It isClaude! Bourdaloue 

is annihilated. He slowly bows his head; he claps 

his hands. But Oh wonder! he rises again. The 

fire of his eyes breaks forth again; his head is up- 

right and steady; his voice vibrates.—It is your 

turn, Louis le Grand!—No one save Claude had 

perceived the motive of the interruption, no one 

imagined it to be anything else but an oratorical ruse; 

but the movement had been too natural, too true, 

too terrible not to have a prodigious effect. The 

orator had perceived, as by the ray of a flash of 
lightning, all the advantages he was going to derive 

from it. ‘JZ have, nevertheless, reason to console 

myself’ —It was at these words that Bourdaleue had 

perceived Claude, and that he had risen to fall no 

more. ‘To console myself,’ he repeated slowly. 

‘ Ah, my brethren, what was I about to say !’” 


Then comes the thunder. The preacher has 
got upon the right rail,—and he “ gives it” to 
the King soundly. 

Such is the story:—a pure fabrication, of 
course, of the author; who uses for his purpose 
one of the actual sermons of Bourdaloue, in the 
printed copies of which, however, we still read 
the eulogistic peroration which the fiction 





discards. Nothing but this incident, however, 


is fabricated :—all else is true to the manners of 
the time and to the character of Bourdaloue. 
—Altogether, we should say that M. Bungener 
has shown himself qualified to take a high 
place either in historical literature or in the 
literature of historic fiction.—The short sketch 
appended to the main story of the present 
volume, under the title of ‘Two Evenings at 
the Hétel de Rambouillet,’ is equally conclusive 
of the author’s vocation for the practice of his- 
torical portrait-painting. 





Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
including an Account of the Native 1ribes, 
and their Intercourse with Europeans. By 
Brodie Cruickshank. Hurst & Blackett. 

Ir there exists anywhere outside the boundaries 
of romantic fable a land which is at once “a 
beauty and a mystery,” it is probably the Gold 
Coast of Africa. A sky of unclouded bright- 
ness —a luxuriant Flora, yielding in the 
garden the most tempting fruits and rising in 
the forest into the grandest forms of vegetable 
life—birds of the most gorgeous plumage— 
animals and insects of almost infinite variety— 
give to the external appearance of this coast an 
extraordinary charm and gaiety. The outward 
sparkle—the voluptuous sense of easy and 
relaxed enjoyment—though common in their 
degree in all tropical countries, become inten- 
sified in Africa, from the luminous mists which 
hang over the earth. The story of the land is 
also singularly in harmony with its outward 
aspects. Its dismal forests offer themselves as 
appropriate scenes for those superstitious rites 
and cruel customs in which the natives are 
known to indulge. Itself a land of outrage, it is 
also the fringe of a district which is the slave 
estate of the vilest of our race. Altogether, 
there is a lurid harmony of tones and colours on 
that coast, at once moral and physical. The 
white cottages of the European residents, which 
appear from the sea as if about to be swallowed 
up in the luxuriant My pen are but the 
types of a human story. How weak and wasted 
seem the white population of the Coast in con- 
trast with the abounding nature—how few the 
houses—how numerous the tombs! 

Mr. Brodie Cruickshank, a member of the 
Legislative Council of Cape Coast Castle, has 
here given us in two small volumes the story 
of his eighteen years’ residence at this beautiful 
but insalubrious point of Africa. It is for the 
most part a weary and monotonous record of 
petty wars, miserable intrigues and barbarian 
customs:—a record of minute incidents, which, 
should the capital of an Anglo-African empire 
ever rise on the site of the Castle, will doubtless 
be interesting to the antiquary of that country. 
There is, however, one chapter in Mr. Cruick- 
shank’s narrative which has a present interest, 
—that in which he describes the arrival, 
colonial life, mysterious death, and sudden 
burial of Mrs. Maclean. This chapter adds some 
new particulars to the painful and romantic 
story of L. E. L. ‘ 

Few passages in the personal history of 
modern literature have been more discussed 
than the vayious circumstances connected with 
the sudden and mysterious death of this popular 
favourite,—and, as the published information on 
the subject before the public is neither ample 
in amount nor unimpeachable in character, we 
avail ourselves of such new lights as Mr. Cruick- 
shank may afford us. His means of knowledge 


were, in any case, first-rate. He speaks of him- 
self— 

“as one who had the happiness of seeing a good 
deal of this accomplished Lady upon the coast, who 
enjoyed and keenly felt the fascinationsof her society, 
who only ten hours before her death had sat and 





listened with a rapt attention to her brilliant sallies 
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of wit and feeling, who was present at the investiga- 
tions consequent upon her sudden death, whose eyes 
were the last to rest upon those rigid features so re- 
cently beaming with all the animating glow of a fine 
intelligence, and who, with a sorrowful heart, saw her 
consigned to her narrow resting-place, * * I will 
endeavour to place in its true light a short account 
of her too brief sojourn in Africa.” 

When Mrs. Maclean arrived at Cape Coast, 
there was no European lady then at the settle- 
ment,—and her husband was in very bad health. 
Mr. Cruickshank was also ill. An invitation 
to visit the Governor and his wife found him 
in bed, and it was some days before he could 
venture out to the Castle.— 

“Tsent in my name by the servant, and imme- 
diately afterwards Mrs. Maclean came to the hall 
and welcomed me. I was hurried away to his bed- 
room, Mrs. Maclean saying, as she tripped through 
the long gallery: ‘ You are a privileged person, Mr. 
Cruickshank, for I can assure you, it is not every 
one that is admitted here.’ I took a seat by the 
side of his bed, upon which Mrs. Maclean sat down, 
arranging the clothes about her husband in the most 
affectionate manner, and receiving ample compen- 
sation for her attentions by a very sweet and expres- 
sive smile of thankfulness, We thus sat and chatted 
together for some hours, Mrs. Maclean laughingly 
recounting her experiences of roughing it in Africa, 
and commenting, with the greatest good-humour and 
delight, upon what struck her as the oddities in such 
a state of society. She pointed to a temporary bed, 
which had been made for her upon the floor, and 
said, Mr. Maclean's sufferings had been so great for 
some nights, that the little sleep which she had got 
had been taken there. I declined to occupy an 
apartment in the Castle, but promised to call daily 
during my stay in Cape Coast to passa few hours 
with them.” 

We pass over the daily record of social inter- 
course, Mr. Cruickshank was about to return 
to England for his health; Mrs. Maclean was 
employed in writing sketches of Scott’s heroines 
for the ‘ Book of Beauty,’—and as she sometimes 


ticular subject, “she seemed to have some alarm 
that the climate was affecting her.” Mr. Cruick- 
shank writes— 

“ As the day drew near for my departure, she oc- 
cupied herself more and more in writing to her friends 
in England. It had been arranged that the vessel 
should sail on the forenoon of the 16th of October, 
and I agreed to dine and spend the evening of the 
15th with the governor and his lady. It was in every 
respect a night to be remembered. * * At eleven 
o’clock I rose to leave. It was a fine clear night, 
and she strolled into the gallery, where we walked 
for half-an-hour. Mr. Maclean joined us for a few 
minutes, but not liking the night air, in his weak state, 
he returned to the parlour. She was much struck 
with the beauty of the heavens in those latitudes at 
night, and said it was when looking at the moon and 
the stars that her thoughts oftenest reverted to home. 
She pleased herself with thinking that the eyes of 
some beloved friend might be turned in the same 
direction, and that she had thus established a medium 
of communication for all that her heart wished to 
express. ‘But you must not,’ she said, ‘think me 
a foolish, moonstruck lady. I sometimes think of 
these things oftener than I should, and your depar- 
ture for England has called up a world of delightful 
associations. You will tell Mr. F——, however, 
that I am not tired yet. He told me I should return 
by the vessel that brought me out; but I knew he 
would be mistaken.’ We joined the governor in the 
parlour. I bade them good night, promising to call 
in the morning, to bid them adieu, I never saw her 
in life again.” 

At breakfast next day Mr. Cruickshank was 
alarmed by a summons—“ You are wanted at 
the Castle, Mr. Maclean is dead,” said the mes- 
senger. Hurrying to the Castle, he found that 
it was not Mr., but Mrs. Maclean—whom he 
had left the previous night so well—who was 
no more. ‘“ Never,” he says, “shall I forget 
the horror-stricken expression of Mr. Maclean’s 
countenance,”— 








“ We entered the room, where all that was mortal 
of poor L, E. L. was stretched upon the bed. Dr. 
Cobbold rose up from a close examination of her 
face, and told us all was over; she was beyond re- 
covery. My heart would not believe it. It seemed 
impossible that she, from whom I had parted not 
many hours ago so full of life and energy, could be 
so suddenly struck down. I seized her hand, and 
gazed upon her face. The expression was calm and 
meaningless. Her eyes were open, fixed, and pro- 
truding.” 


An inquest was immediately held.— 

“ All that could be elicited, upon the strictest in- 
vestigation, was simply this: It appeared that she 
had risen, and left her husband’s bed-room about 
seven o’clock in the morning, and proceeded to her 
own dressing-room, which was up a short flight of 
stairs, and entered by a separate door from that lead- 
ing to the bed-room. Before proceeding to dress, 
she had occupied herselfan hour anda half in writing 
letters. She then called her servant, Mrs. Bailey, 
and sent her to a store-room to fetch some poma- 
tum. Mrs. Bailey was absent only a few minutes. 
When she returned, she found difficulty in opening 
the door, on account of a weight which appeared to 
be pressing against it. This she discovered to be the 
body of her mistress. She pushed it aside, and found 
that she was senseless. She immediately called Mr, 
Maclean. Dr. Cobbold was sent for; but from the 
first moment of the discovery of the body on the 
floor, there had not appeared any symptom of life. 
Mrs. Bailey farther asserted that she found a small 
phial in the hand of the deceased, which she removed 
and placed upon the toilet-table. Mrs. Maclean 
had appeared well when she sent her to fetch the 
pomatum. She had observed in her no appearance 
of unhappiness, Mr. Maclean stated, that his wife 
had left him about seven o’clock in the morning, 
and that he had never seen her again in life. When 
he was called to her dressing-room, he found her 
dead upon the floor. After some time, he observed 
a small phial upon the toilet-table, and asked Mrs, 
Bailey where it had come from. She told him tht 
she had found it,in Mrs, Maclean's hand. This phial 
had contained Scheele’s preparation of prussic acid. 
His wife had been in the habit of using it for severe 
fits or spasms, to which she was subject. She had 
made use of it once on the passage from England to 
his knowledge. He was greatly averse to her having 
such a dangerous medicine, and wished to throw it 
overboard. She entreated him not to do so, as’she 
must die without it. There had been no quarrel nor 
unkindness between him and his wife. —Dr. Cobbold, 
who had been requested to make a post-mortem ex- 
amination, did not consider it at all necessary to do 
so, as he felt persuaded she had died by prussic acid. 
He was led to this conclusion from the appearance 
of the eyes of the deceased; and he believed he 
could detect the smell of the prussic acid about her 
person.—My own evidence proved, that I had parted 
from Mr. and Mrs. Maclean at a very late hour on 
the evening before, and that they appeared then 
upon the happiest terms with each other.—There was 
found upon her writing-desk a letter not yet folded, 
which she had written that morning, the ink of which 
was scarcely dry at the time of the discovery of her 
death. This letter was read at the inquest. It was 
for Mrs. Fagan, upon whom she had wished me to 
call, It was written in a cheerful spirit, and gave 
no indication of unhappiness. In the postscript— 
the last words she ever wrote—she recommended 
me to the kind attentions of her friend. With the 
evidence before them, it was impossible for the jury 
to entertain for one instant the idea that the unfor- 
tunate lady had wilfully destroyed herself. On the 
other hand, considering the evidence respecting the 
phial, her habit of making use of this dangerous me- 
dicine, and the decided opinion of the doctor, that 
her death was caused by it, it seemed equally clear 
that they must attribute her death to this cause. 
Their verdict, therefore, was, that she died from an 
overdose of Scheele’s preparation of prussic acid 
taken inadvertently.” 

Mr. Cruickshank concurred in this verdict at 
the time,—but since his arrival in England he 
has found reason ‘‘ to doubt of its correctness.” 
He now entertains the opinion, that death was 
caused by “some sudden affection of the heart.” 





—We refrain from any comment on either facts 
or opinions :—and will content ourselves with 
adding a picture of the last scene of all from 
the narrative of this eye-witness, — 


“In those warm latitudes interment follows death 
with a haste which often cruelly shocks the feelings, 
Mrs. Maclean was buried the same evening within 
the precincts of the castle. Mr. Topp read the 
funeral service, and the whole of the residents as- 
sisted at the solemn ceremony. The grave was 
lined with walls of brick and mortar, with an arch 
over the coffin. Soon after the conclusion of the 
service, one of those heavy showers only known in 
tropical climates suddenly came on. All departed 
for their houses. I remained to see the arch com- 
pleted. The bricklayers were obliged to get a cover- 
ing to protect them and their work from the rain. 
Night had come on before the paving-stones were all 
put down over the grave, and the workmen finished 
their business by torchlight. How sadly yet does 
that night of gloom return to my remembrance! 
How sad were then my thoughts, as wrapped up in 
my cloak I stood beside the grave of L. E. L., under 
that pitiless torrent of rain! I fancied what would 
be the thoughts of thousands in England, if they 
could see and know the meaning of that flickering 
light, of those busy workmen, and of that silent 
watcher! I thought of yesterday, when at the same 
time I was taking my seat beside her at dinner, and 
now, oh, how very—very sad the change!” 

The second volume of this work contains a 
good account of the manners and customs of 
the native tribes of the Gold Coast,—but these 
have not sufficient interest to warrant extract. 





History of the French Revolution—[ Histoire de: 
la Révolution Francaise]. By Louis Blanc. 
Vol. 1V. Jeffs. 


Tue position—the experience—the vicissitudes 
of on Uietindiacines scarcely fail to exercise their 
influence over his work. As an exile, M. Louis 
Blanc occupies an exceptional place in the series 
of French writers on the Revolution. His 
absence from Paris, the necessary centre of 
old traditions and new speculations,—a wider 
field of observation,—perhaps also a larger and 
more eclectic knowledge of mankind,—have led 
M. Louis Blanc to look more beyond the boun- 
daries of his own country for his illustrations of 
the rise and course of the great historical 
drama. This is unusual in French writers, 
either contemporary or recent. Fascinated by the 
sad and stirring spectacle at Paris—they have 
rarely cast their eyes to east or to west; and 
thus the serious troubles in the Low Countries 
—the wars of Russia and Austria against 
Turkey—the agitation of Hungary, already 
menaced by the very measures which more 
recently drove her into armed revolt—and other 
most important contemporary events—almost 
escape their notice. Readers are consequently 
left very much in the dark in regard to nearly 
all that is going on beyond the French frontiers. 
As in the ancient writers, the French reader 
becomes aware of the existence of nations 
other than those strictly concerned with the 
course of the narrative before him only when 
he hears the thunders of their cannon. He 
has to study their physiognomies, so to 
speak, in the red glare of the battle-field, and 
to get some notion of their numbers, characters, 
and policies by the inconvenient way of episode 
or parenthesis. 

M. Louis Blane has seen the inconvenience 
of this method. Living in a strange land, 
surrounded by the material evidences of our 
own share in the drama, he has become aware 
that if France were the centre of the forces, the 
agitations, the ideas which constituted the 
Revolution,—these had also an existence and an 
influence elsewhere. Hence he finds it neces- 
sary even for his own countrymen to travel 
further than the Bastille and the Palace of 
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Versailles in search of a proper understanding 
of their national story. It has always appeared 
an unsatisfactory course to trace the movement 
up to a certain point, and then suddenly—and 
without explanation or preparation—to bring 
the Duke of Brunswick into collision with a 
French army. Readers reasonably desire to 
know something of the said Duke before they 
hear the tread of his soldiers on the soil of 
France—of the reasons why and how he is 
there with his fatal pretensions and proclama- 
tions ; but they have had few means of satisfying 
this very proper curiosity. To M. Blanc 
belongs, we repeat, the credit of introducing 
somewhat more of the European element into 
‘the records of the Revolution. 

We wish it were in our power to give the writer 
credit for more than the good example. But 
we are bound to say that his elaborate review 
of the state of Europe is wanting in depth and 
breadth, in extent of research, and in grasp of 
character and thought. In this part of his 
work, where originality of treatment, charitable 
construction, and completeness of view, might 
have done good service in France—for M. Blanc 
has a large body of readers there—we find the 
clearest traces of superficial knowledge and 
hasty judgment. Five years’ residence in Eng- 
land has not taught M. Blanc the commonest 
forms of our language,—and the result of his 
researches into the two or three English books 
which he quotes are far from satisfactory. 
Thus, we have Mr. Joseph Ewart transformed 
into ‘“/e diplomate anglais Sir Ewart,”’-—and 
other blunders of a similar kind. 

In the chapter on the general relations of 
Europe, M. Blanc points out with great severity 
—not altogether unjustified by the case—the 
part sustained by England in the revolution 
which destroyed once more the Dutch Republic 
and restored a stadtholder to Holland. The 
recently published Malmesbury Correspondence 
leaves no doubt that England was engaged in 


treasonable practices in that country, having | 


in view the return to that “hypocracy of 
royalty” of the House of Orange. But our 
author, like most of his countrymen, will not 
see in these transactions the evidence of an 
overpowering influence of the insular aristo- 
cracy:—he must account for the interference 
of England in such a matter by a deep scheme 
for keeping down the naval genius of the Hol- 
landers. He sums up his general chapter as 
follows.— 


By the overthrow of the patriotic party in Holland’ 
Great Britain gained a footing on the continent of 
Europe, and at but a short distance from Paris, the 
centre of revolutionary agitation. Priests and demo- 
crats contended with each other for the ascendancy in 
insurrectionary Brabant. The death of Joseph the 
Second, Emperor of Austria, had left that empire 
to a prince whose ambition it was to re-establish a 
general peace among governments, in order to turn 
the united arms of Europe against the people of 
France. In Prussia, William the Second only dreamt 
of getting rid of his minister, Hertzberg, and giving 
himself up to the sect of royalist illuminati. Too 
far from the scenes of the revolution to grasp it fully 
—disturbed by the Poles on one side and the Otto- 
mans on the other—Catherine the Second was seized 
with alarm, and she began to surrender, not without 
regret, the idea of reigning as a philosophic queen. 
The King of Sweden, Gustavus the Third, was far 
from possessing a power proportioned to the activity 
of his mind, but bis thirst for military enterprise 
secured for him beforehand a place in any royal 
coalition that might be formed. Spain, under a ruler 
without power and without will, trembled uneasily. 
Italy, under sovereigns still more powerless, did the 
same. As to England, we have learnt to understand 
that the Freneh Revolution, even at the beginning, 
had already produced a powerful impression on the 
mind of that country, calling forth enthusiastic ad- 
miration, overthrowing ancient parties, separating 


for ever illustrious friends, and filling the minds of 
statesmen with an undefinable alarm. 

The second chapter in this volume, headed 
‘Burning Chateaux,’ isin many respects interest- 
ing. M. Louis Blanc does not absolutely defend 
the chateau burners, but he so explains their 
deeds that the reader is almost forced to admit a 
sort of wild justice in the incendiarism. When we 
encounter these miserable and ferocious beings, 
torch in hand,—how strongly that figure of t 
woman described by Arthur Young comes back 
to our memory. She was about eight-and-twenty, 
says the English traveller, but appeared sixty : 
she had a cow, a pony and seven children. When 
she had explained the various imposts which she 
had to pay—taxes to the seigneur, taxes to the 
King, taxes to the church, taxes on every trifle, 
—she added, “I think that some how, in some 
way, some thing ought to be done for the poor: 
ol God help ussoon! for these taxes are killin 
us.” While the chateaux were burning in all 
parts of France, the Mayor of Paris was kneel- 
ing at the King’s feet, offering him a blank 
page on which he was to inscribe his own civil 
list—what M. Blane contemptuously calls “ des 
étrennes nationales.”’ 

There is a good deal in this volume about 
Mirabeau ;—and of course the revelations con- 
tained in his recently published correspondence 

with Count La Marck are made use of freely 
| in support of the opinion long held by republi- 
| 





can writers—that Mirabeau was a mercenar 
| traitor who sold himself and his country wit 
equal indifference. Perhaps the most curious 
—certainly the most novel—part of M. Blanc’s 
| fourth volume is, the chapter entitled ‘ Sublime 
| Vision of the Future.’ This section is con- 
| structed almost entirely from materials in the 
| British Museum,—and describes the state of 
| feeling in France at the festivals of the Federa- 
tion in 1790. These celebrations, feasts in 
honour of liberty and unity, were held ina great 
number of places; but the story of one is the 
story of all. “It was the same spirit,” says 
M. Blanc, “the same emotion, the same im- 
petuous tendency towards unity—a sameness 
of tendency rendered all the more striking by 
the infinite diversity of local manners, customs, 
idioms and emblems.” It is well worth while 
to contrast the sober conduct of our own revo- 
lutionary heroes—the Covenanters, for example 
—with the personages vividly brought before 
us in these stories of premature rejoicings.— 

In certain communes (says M. Blanc), the women 
carried palms, in others they were adorned with 
garlands of flowers, or crowned with wreaths of oak 
leaves. The military citizens of Vivarais set up a 
standard of black, green, and white with the inscrip- 
tions—on one side, ‘Death or Liberty,” on the 
other, “No more nobility—except of the heart.” 
At Orleans an altar of the country was erected in 
the style of ancient Rome and decorated with laurels. 
In the north of France the joy of the population was 
grave and self-contained; in the centre it broke out 
in lively transports and unseemly disorders: —near 
the commune of Valveas, where the féte of blessing 
the colours ended in a general dance, all classes 
plunged in together, peasants and shopkeepers, 
soldiers and nobles, monks and shoemakers. * * 
What singular and precious incidents! . . . But it 
would take a volume to recount them. Here, for 
instance, a great lady, Madame de Moulins, cries 
out to the people of Mormant, near to Nangis, “ As 
my nephew, who is an aristocrat, has refused the 
honour of being the colonel of your national garde, 
I offer myself as your colonel.” The garde accepts 
her offer with acclamations, and the lady, proud of 
such an honour, spreads in the avenue of her chatéau 
a table of five hundred covers, and seats herself at 
the head of it decked out in a tri-colour cockade. 

M. Louis Blanc boasts of the greater nobility 
of his own countrymen as compared with the 
English. While the Hampdens and Sydneys 





of this country never rose above the concep- 





tion of a patriotic system, the compatriots of 
Robespierre and Marat aspired to give ex- 
pression to a feeling of universal beneficence. 
“Rights of Englishmen ” was the cry of the 
former,—the latter inscribed on their banner 
“Rights of Man.” M. Blanc fancies there is 
something very grand in this :—“‘ it was to take 
a formidable but heroic engagement.”’ But the 
heroism was merely verbal,—and we are not 
aware that one nation can ever usefully make 
any such engagement as is here implied for 
another nation. There is something, however, 
amiable and touching in the reverence and 
enthusiasm of the historian for the land which 
has cast him out. France may frown on her 
exiled son, but he has no reproaches for her. 
She, by her millions of voices, has installed a 
power that banns his person and persecutes his 
ideas; yet she is still the bright being of his 
early faith—the beautiful, the wtheowe. By the 
unapproachable. At the close of a long and 
passionate apostrophe to her glory, the writercon- 
cludes, ‘ ‘ God grant,’ one day said to us the most 
profound thinker of modern England, John 
Stuart Mill, ‘God grant that France may never 
be found wanting to the world: or it will fall 
back into darkness.’ The English philosopher 
said true.” We would not press the questions 
suggested by such a passage on the exile; but 
every reader will form an opinion for himself. 
If the world is to depend on France, we fear it 
will go rather hard with the world. 

So far as style and literary art are concerned, 
this volume will bear comparison with any of 
its predecessors,— and that is saying much. 
Altogether, the work is an original and im- 
portant addition to the library of the Revolution. 





Report of a Geological Survey of Wisconsin, 
Lowa, and Minnesota ; and incidentally of a 
portion of Nebraska Territory. Made under 
Instructions from the United States Treasury 
Department. By David Dale Owen, United 
States Geologist. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co.; London, Triibner & Co. 

Tuere are few results of the United States 

Government more creditable than the contribu- 

tions of the geologists and naturalists of America 

to the scientific natural history of the New 

World. The obstacles that oppose themselves 

to the accurate study of the natural history of 

the British Islands are few indeed as compared 
with those which the American naturalist has 
to encounter; and when these difficulties are 
considered, and the as yet comparatively un- 
settled state of society in America, we cannot 

but wonder at what has been done there. A 

report of a geological survey of three States is 

not apparently an exciting announcement; but 
when it is recollected, that these three States 
comprise a territory four times as large as New 

York and two and a half times as large as Great 

Britain, it will be felt that a task of no ordinary 

magnitude has here been undertaken. But the 

extent is not the only diffieulty, This vast dis- 
trict is yet almost uninhabited by man. One 
motive which has prompted the United States 

Government to procure this report has been, the 

prospect whieh the country surveyed opens for 

the enterprise of its eitizens and the increase of its 
population. The band of men to whom the task 
was intrusted had to break through vast forests, 
to pursue their labours on the borders of pri- 
mitive morasses, to trust themselves in fragile 
canoes for hundreds of miles on rivers that 
never before had borne on their wave the white 
man. The district surveyed reaches from lati- 
tude 38° to latitude 49°, and from longitude 
89° 30’ to longitude 96° 30’;— or, in other 
words, it was 750 miles in length and 350 miles 
in breadth. This region embraces the mighty 
Mississippi and all its tributaries, from its source 
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to its junction with the Missouri. It takes 
in the Missouri, as high as Council Bluffs,—the 
Red River of the North, from its source to the 
northern boundary of the United States,—also, 
the northern and southern shores of Lake Su- 
rior from Fond du Lac north to the British 
ominions, and east to the Michigan line. 

Such are the boundaries of the promised land 
the wealth and goodliness of which the United 
States Geologist has been sent out to spy. The 
average width of this territory is about 270 
miles,—and its area exceeds 200,000 square 
miles. It contains ninety-one rivers; and up- 
wards of a fourth of these were navigated by 
the surveying party from their mouth almost 
to their source in bark canoes. The geological 
formations of which the district principally 
consists range from the granite to the top of the 
coal measures, —above which latter no geological 
group except local superficial deposits exists. 
The principal groups are, the Lower Sandstones, 
the Lower and Upper Magnesian Limestones, 
the Carboniferous Limestones, and the Coal 
Fields. The researches, however, of those who 
were engaged in preparing the Report were not 
entirely geological,—as both the botany and 
the zoology of the country examined were in- 
vestigated. Important observations were also 
made with the barometer and the thermometer. 
For these, the man of science thinks it necessary 
to apologize, lest the keen practical eye of the 
American should think they were not likely to 
yield a profitable return. ‘Such researches,” 
says Mr. Owen, “have not been pushed, except 
as subordinate and incidental, and chiefly at 
such periods as, under the ordinary requirements 
of public service, might be regarded as leisure 
moments; so that the contributions to science 
thus incidentally afforded, and which a liberal 
policy forbade to neglect, may be considered, in 
a measure, a voluntary offering tendered at little 
or no additional expense to the Department.” 
Some of the most important of the geological 
facts of the Report are thus apologized for:— 
such as, the researches which have established 
a palzozoic base in the Mississippi valley in 
which have been found numerous fossil remains, 
—and in rocks that had been supposed to con- 
tain no organic contents. A point of more prac- 
tical interest made out by the explorers is, the 
existence of both copper and lead in consider- 
able quantities in the Upper and Lower Mag- 
nesian Limestones. 

The personal adventures of the parties, which 
are not without interest, are given in an Intro- 
duction. The exploration of the Red River 
seems to have been a bold undertaking.— 


“The anticipation of danger from the natives 
proved without foundation. With the exception of 
a small party of Pillager Indians, whom we met 
ascending the upper waters of Red River in search 
of fish, and who sought to deter us from proceeding, 
by accounts of war- parties of the Sioux roaming about 
lower down the stream, we did not meet, for three 
weeks, from Otter Tail Lake to Pembina Settlement, 
—upwards of five hundred miles,—a single human 
being, red or white, nor a habitation, savage or civi- 
lized, except the bare poles of a few deserted Indian 
wigwams. ‘The vast prairies through which we 
floated, and the narrow belts of timber occasionally 
fringing them, seemed without living inhabitant, ex- 
cept large yellow wolves, with a few bears and elk. 
Buffalo undoubtedly still frequent these plains, as 
evidenced by their deeply trodden paths, their lairs, 
their dung, their skeletons, and their half-decayed 
carcases; but no herds were actually seen. The 
dangers from the river itself were of a somewhat more 
serious character, than from the savages. Without 
even a practised steersman, accustomed to guide a 
canoe in difficult water (the lack of whom, even in 
a river where the rapids and portages are known, in- 
volves considerable risk), we had hete the additional 
misfortune of being wholly ignorant of the character 
of the stream before us; where, if anywhere, were 





its rapids and falls, or where its necessary portages. 

Its navigation, however, proved less hazardous than 

we expected; and, by keeping a careful look-out, we 

escaped without accident, except on one occasion, 

namely, at what, we afterwards learned, were called, 
by the Indians, the Falls of Red River, about sixty 

miles below Otter Tail Lake. Here, at a sudden 

turn in the river, we unexpectedly came upon turbu- 

lent rapids, the water foaming among a multitude of 
boulders; and to these we had already so closely 
approached, that our canoes could not be arrested, 
but shot down them with a velocity which it was im- 
possible to arrest, and which soon ran them hard and 
fast among the rocks, at a spot where the water 
reached to the armpits of the men, who, when they 
jumped out into the stream, found extreme difficulty 
in maintaining their footing. Fortunately our young 
voyageurs proved remarkably strong and active, and 
by dint of exertions, of which men leading their hardy 
lives alone are capable, they succeeded in extricating 
the canoes from their perilous situation, and in drop- 
ping them slowly down the most dangerous portion 
of the rapids, to within forty or fifty yards of the foot. 
Then jumping in, a very few minutes sufficed to 
shoot down that distance, and to unload and drag 
the canoes out on the bank. This was not effected, 
however, without considerable injury to both. One 
was partially filled with water, which wetted our flour, 
and damaged other of our stores. We considered 
ourselves fortunate, however, in escaping without 
more serious mishap. Weafterwards saw the trace, 
indicating the portage which the Indians are wont to 
make around these falls. Below them, Red River 
is easily navigated; no dangerous rapids occurring 
until it crosses the United States line. The same 
cannot be said of the streams constituting our return 
route, from the British settlement at the mouth of 
Assiniboin, by the Lake of the Woods, and partly by 
the United States boundary line, to Fort William, on 
Lake Superior. The frequency of falls and rapids on 
this route may be judged from the fact, that we made 
over a hundred portages. Some of these rapids, espe- 
cially on Winnipeg and Dog Rivers, are hazardous. 
At many points, an error of half a canoe’s length in 
striking a chute,‘or in bringing to, below it, is suffi- 
cient to swamp the canoe, and expose to great peril 
the lives of all it contains.” 


The party experienced great kindness at the 

hands of the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

any, whose territories they had now reached. 
Hes they record an interesting fact.— 

“ While detained at the Assiniboin Colony by 
these preparations for our return, I had an opportu- 
nity of making a short visit, which pleased me much, 
to a settlement of about five hundred Cree Indians, 
residing below the colony,at Prince Rupert's Landing. 
They are decidedly the most civilized tribe which I 
have seen or heard of in the North. These Indians 
support themselves mainly by the produce of their 
farms, which they cultivate with their own hands. 
They dwell in comfortable, squared-log buildings, 
erected, thatched, and whitewashed by themselves. 
They are acquainted with the use of the simpler 
farming utensils, and the mechanical operations ne- 
cessary to keep their farms and houses in order. Each 
family cultivates from five to ten acres of land, which 
is kept well fenced. They mow their own hay, and 
feed their cattle on it in the winter. A few occa- 
sionally hunt during a month or more in the summer, 
when their crops do not require much attention ; but 
this is more for recreation than for support. Some 
of the men occasionally contract with the Hudson's 
Bay Company to transport their goods to and from 
York Factory on Hudson’s Bay. The remarkable 
change in the habits and customs of these Indians 
has been wrought mainly through the force of ex- 
ample, by Mr. Smithhurst, who resides among them 
as missionary, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
their language. That gentleman is remarkable for 
his love of order and arrangement, and is devoted to 
agriculture and horticulture. His house is situated 
in the midst of a delightful little flower-garden, kept 
in beautiful order, with flourishing fields of grain and 
meadows in the rear. The Indians, having continually 
before their eyes so pleasing and practical an example 
of the comforts of a civilized life, as well as an illus- 
tration of the means by which, in a rigorous climate, 
they may be enabled to provide for themselves a sup- 





port far more stable and certain than that derived 
from the chase, have gradually fallen into the habits 
of their instructor, and, by degrees, have gathered 
around their permanent homes the implements and 
appurtenances, and even some of the comforts and 
luxuries, belonging to the establishment of the thrifty 
farmer. It is true, they are sometimes accosted con- 
temptuously by their neighbours, the Chippewas, and 
ridiculed as earth-worms and grubs; but they now 
retort upon them: ‘ Wait till the winter sets in, and 
then you will come to us, beggars for our refuse 
potatoes and indifferent peas.’ The evening we were 
there, several young lads were engaged in sharpening 
their scythes, preparatory to going out, next morning, 
in a party, to mow.” 

A full account of the country about Lake 
Superior is given; and a fact interesting to 
Americans is recorded,—that the climate of this 
lake is milder than that of more southern lati- 
tudes of the United States. The scenery at 
many points is very beautiful, and the capa- 
bilities of the land are great.— 

“ Lake Superior has, at times, not only the varied 
interest, but the sublimity, of a true ocean, Its blue, 
cold, transparent waters, undisturbed by tides, lie, 
during a calm, motionless and glassy as those of any 
small, secluded lake, reflecting, with perfect truth of 
form and colour, the inverted landscape that slo 
down to its smooth, sandy beach. But when this 
inland sea is stirred by the rising tempest, the long 
sweep of its waves, and the curling white-caps that 
crest its surface, give warning, not only to the light 
bark canoe, still much used along its shores, but also 
to sloop and schooner and lake steamer, to seek some 
sheltering haven. At such times, craft of every de- 
scription may be seen running before the wind, or 
beating up against it, all making for the most favourite 
harbour on the lake,—the sheltered bay of Madeline 
Island. As a site fur a town, and especially as a 
place of resort for health and pleasure, La Pointe 
offers advantages beyond any portion of the mainland 
in Wisconsin. Its surface is sufficiently level and 
extensive for all purposes of agriculture ; its soil, a 
retentive red marl, is capable, under a proper system 
of tillage, of returning to the husbandman a hundred- 
fold, and of producing fruits and vegetables in per- 
fection. Its gently sloping sandy beach insures a 
secure footing to the bather. As a fishing station, it 
is unrivalled. The bays and creeks of the numerous 
islands and main shore, distant only a few hours’ 
run, are amongst the best fishing-grounds on the 
whole lake, for trout, siscowet (Percopsis guttatus), 
and white-fish or lake shad (Coregonus albus).” 

As a specimen of the difficulties encountered 
by a United States geologist we give the fol- 
lowing extract.— 

“The geologist who undertakes to investigate the 
vast prairie country of the Mississippi Valley must be 
provided with no common share of patience and per- 
severance. He must be content to travel for half a 
day together without seeing aught but a rich, black 
soil, covered, as far as the eye can reach, even down 
to the very edge of the small streams, with a thick 
and high growth of prairie grass, with perhaps a faint 
outline of timber cutting the distant horizon. He 
must be prepared to wade swamps, to ford streams 
waist deep, or, in times of freshets, to plunge in and 
breast the current. He must not shrink beneath a 
broiling sun, without even a bush to cast a faint 
shadow over an occasional resting-place. He must 
think himself fortunate if he can reach, at night, a 
few scattered oaks to plenish his fire, and boil his 
camp-kettle; and he may consider it a special instance 
of good luck, if, in return, he can catch a glimpse of 
a rock exposure once or twice a day. He may travel 
for days together without lighting on any object more 
interesting than the hillock of the prairie dog, or the 
broad lair of the bison.” 

A chapter entitled ‘Incidental Observations 
on the Missouri River and on the Mauvaises 
Terres (Bad Lands)’ contains geological obser- 
vations and general remarks of the highest in- 
terest. This district was surveyed for the first 
time by Mr. Evans. A description of one spot 
and of its geological results we must find space 
for.— 

“From the high prairies, that rise in the back- 
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ground, by a series of terraces or benches, towards | 
the spurs of the Rocky Mountains, the traveller looks 
down into an extensive valley, that may be said to 
constitute a world of its own, and which appears to 
have been formed, partly by an extensive vertical 
fault, partly by the long-continued influence of the 
scooping action of denudation. The width of this 
valley may be about thirty miles, and its whole 
length about ninety, as it stretches away westwardly, 
towards the base of the gloomy and dark range of 
mountains known as the Black Hills. Its most 
depressed portion, three hundred feet below the 
general level of the surrounding country, is clothed 
with scanty grasses, and covered by a soil similar to 
that of the higher ground. To the surrounding 
country, however, the Mauvaises Terres present the 
most striking contrast. From the uniform, mono- | 
tonous, open prairie, the traveller suddenly descends, | 
one or two hundred feet, into a valley that looks as 
if it had sunk away from the surrounding world; 
leaving standing, all over it, thousands of abrupt, 
irregular, prismatic, and columnar masses, frequently 
capped with irregular pyramids, and stretching up to 
a height of from one to two hundred feet, or more. 
So thickly are these natural towers studded over the 
surface of this extraordinary region, that the traveller 
threads his way through deep, confined, labyrinthine 
passages, not unlike the narrow, irregular streets and 
lanes of some quaint old town of the European Con- 
tinent. Viewed in the distance, indeed, these rocky 
piles, in their endless succession, assume the appear- 
ance of massive, artificial structures, decked out with 
all the accessories of buttress and turret, arched door- 
way and clustered shaft, pinnacle, and finial, and 
tapering spire. One might almost imagine oneself 
approaching some maguificent city of the dead, 
where the labour and the genius of forgotten nations 
had left behind them a multitude of monuments of 
art and skill. On descending from the heights, how- 
ever, and proceeding to thread this vast labyrinth, 
and inspect, in detail, its deep, intricate recesses, the 
realities of the scene soon dissipate the delusions of 
the distance. The castellated forms which fancy had 
conjured up have vanished ; and around one, on every 
side, is bleak and barren desolation. Then, too, if 
the exploration be made in midsummer, the scorching 
rays of the sun, pouring down in the hundred defiles 
that conduct the wayfarer through this pathless waste, 
are reflected back from the white or ash-coloured 
walls that rise around, unmitigated by a breath of 
air, or the shelter of a solitary shrub. The drooping 
spirits of the scorched geologist are not permitted, 
however, to flag. The fossil treasures of the way 
well repay its sultriness and fatigue. At every step, 
objects of the highest interest present themselves, 
Embedded in the debris, lie strewn, in the greatest 
profusion, organic relics of extinct animals. All 
speak of a vast fresh-water deposit of the early Ter- 
tiary Period, and disclose the former existence of 
most remarkable races, that roamed about in bygone 
ages high up in the Valley of the Missouri, towards 
the sources of its western tributaries; where now 
pastures the big-horned Ovis montana, the shaggy 
buffalo or American bison, and the elegant and 
slenderly-constructed antelope. Every specimen as 
yet brought from the Bad Lands, proves to be of 
species that became exterminated before the mam- 
moth and mastodon lived, and differ in their specific 
character, not alone from all living-animals, but also 
from all fossils obtained even from cotemporaneous 
geological formations elsewhere. Along with a single 
existing genus, the rhinoceros, many new genera 
never before known to science have been discovered, 
and some, to us at this day, anomalous families, which 
combine in their anatomy structures now found only 
in different orders. They form, indeed, connecting 
links between the pachyderms, plantigrades, and 
digitigrades. For example, in one of the specimens 
from this strange locality, described by Dr. Leidy 
under the name of Archiotherium, we find united 
characters belonging to the above three orders; for 
the molar teeth are constructed after the model of 
those of the hog, peccary, and babyroussa; the 
canines as in the bear; while the upper part of the 
skull, the cheek-bones,and the temporal fossa assume 
the form and dimensions which belong to the cat 
tribe. Another, the Oreodon of Leidy, has grinding 
teeth like the elk and deer, with canines resembling 
the omnivorous thick-skinned animals; being, in 








fact, a race which lived both on flesh and vegetables, 
and yet chewed the cud like our cloven-footed 
grazers.” 

Numerous other forms of Mammalia, and a 
vast sepulchre of the remains of Testudinata 
(turtles and tortoises), rewarded the labours of 
Mr. Evans in this remarkable valley. In an 
Appendix these creaturesare carefully described; 
and engravings of the most important parts of 
the skeletons of this extraordinary creation are 
given in the Atlas which accompanies the volume. 

These discoveries may rank with those of 
Cuvier in the basin of Paris, Buckland in the 
cave at Kirkdale, and Falconer in the Sevalik 
hills of India. 

In conclusion, we would refer to the accurate 
and beautiful illustrations accompanying this 
volume, consisting of a large series of woodcuts 
of the picturesque objects described, and which 
are worked in with the text,—representations of 
the fossils obtained from steel, medal-ruled 
from the original specimens,—sections of the 
geological strata,—and a large map of the whole 
district surveyed. Few works have been pro- 
duced in America that have contributed to 
secure a larger series of important facts than 
this Report of the Geological Survey of Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 





NEW NOVELS. 

The Diary and Houres of the Ladye Adolie, a 
Faythfulle Childe, 1552. Edited by Lady 
Charlotte Pepys. Addey & Co. 

We have here another of those short novels 

taking the form ofa journal, and spread out into 

alarge old-fashioned-looking book, which imitate 

‘ Lady Willoughby'’s Diary.’ The days of this 

form of issue must surely “ appropinque an end ;”’ 

since, while few things are easier than to make 
that which is modern look strange by writing 
worddes for ‘‘ words,’’—syster for ‘sister,”— 
douagere for “‘ dowager,’’—tagging e’s to the end 
of syllables when the paragraph would other- 
wise have a meagre look, &c. &c.,—the main- 
tenance of an imaginary character through an 
imaginary record requires a special talent, un- 
frequent in its occurrence. Lacking such consis- 
tency, peculiar p’s and queer q’s degenerate into 
children’s toys,—of which even children will 
tire. Then, there is such a thing required as 
historical knowledge, besides an eye for oddly- 
cut syllables and a heart for the domestic affec- 
tions. When the time chosen is a remote period 
and one of historic importance, few are the 
masquerading Ladies who will not ke found 

“‘tripping’’ so often as to fall fatally.—This 

‘Ladye Adolie’ ventures into a domain of fact 

and fancy more than ordinarily perilous. The 

book is intended to break new ground by pro- 
viding pious Churchwomen with sundry little 
prayers and meditations which are printed by 
way of appendix to the diary of a young crea- 
ture who was burned at the stake in “ Bloody 

Mary’s” reign, “aged 15 yeares, 7 months.” 

—A more orderly and old-fashioned chroni- 

cle of events, thoughts, feelings, and hopes, 

could hardly have been kept by ‘ Ladye Ado- 
lie’s’’ aunt, aged fifty-five—had such a person- 
age suffered for her Lutheranism in her tough 
years. The tale is unfolded as nicely as if the 
martyr-child had kept Mr. Addey’s counter, 

Mr. Whittingham’s press, and the merciless 

Atheneum in view. We jog on at the pace of 

well-bred dullness that ‘‘ would not,” and could 

not, ‘harm a fly,” in place of being arrested 

by anything like a picture of the mind of a 

child placed in a position so tremendous as that 

of this imaginary girl. Let any reader of an 
age tell us whether such a passage as the fol. 
lowing (taken at random) is probable, or even 
possible, — 

“To-daie I was playing with Thyrseldene when 





the goode Chaplain did note to me how like they 
were; and I did replie, that at the firste I had thought 
never to know them one from the other, but that 
now it did seeme to mee none coulde mistake them, 
‘And minde you not, others will see as you did see 
at firste? I would counsel you to put some abiding 
marke upon the lytel Thyrseldene.’ I did ask ‘how?’ 
and he sayde,‘ You could have him branded with 
some signe. Nay, turn not so pale, deare chylde, 
it is in the chance of your having to quit the chylde, 
that his inheritance be not wrested from him.’. At 
the first mention of my quitting the deare lytel boyes, 
and poore lytel Thyrseldene having to contende for 
his inheritance, mine hearte did faile me, and I did 
vainlie trie to hide my distresse. He tooke me by 
the handes, and sayde, ‘my deare childe, you are 
sorrie, and weake with much exertion and trouble, 
we will speake further of this to-morrow.’ To-daie 
ashamed of my weaknesse, I did myselffe begin to 
speake of marking the poore lytel fellow; and it was 
as we were sitting upon the banke near to the cotte, 
and the babes were on the grass, at plaie with Eda 
and Marie, while Mistress Anstey and the chape- 
laine and I did holde converse upon our sadde 
condition, that I did call to the nurse to bring 
Thyrseldene; and then I gave him to master Leslie- 
Knowe, saying, ‘ You are quite right, it will be better 
so;’ and we carried him into the cotte. Master 
Leslie- Knowe tooke him into his chamber, and with 
a kinde of caustique did burn him on the right 
shoulder, prettie severelie, in the forme of a Th: and 
acoronet. The poore babe did crie piteouslie, but 
it was soon over; and then I did saye, ‘ Will you not 
marke Regie too, lest anie manne shoulde doubte 
his being the next real heir to his brother?’ And 
he sayde, ‘ Yea,’ and did fetch him too, and imprint 
upon his left shoulder the letter R. and a cross, 
Poor little boyes! how they did moan; but no 
sooner was it over than they did laugh and playe 
once more on the greene, while Master Leslie- Knowe 
did make me sign his statement that he had so 
marked them, and he then put that paper with the 
others of my father; and he did aske mee to whom 
should these papers and the chyldren be carried, if 
my parentes and myselfe were in prison? And he 
thoughte my uncle Baldwinne, albeit a Roman 
Catholic, not safe enough from the chance of their 
being seized and taken.” 

The narration of “ Ladye Adolie’s” last hours 
in prison, “written up to the minute,” after 
the fashion of Harriet Byron’s bridesmaids, is 
little more vigorous or faithful than the above. 
Her own all her mother’s escape from the 
impending torments of death were in suspense, 
—but the hours are noted for the information of 
posterity with as much tranquillity as if the 
“faythfulle childe’’ were dictating how to make 
“ ye Quene’s posset,”’ or the discreetest mannerof 
distilling gilliflower-water. We cannot but by 
comparison recall a fragment of an imaginary 
manuscript devoted to a crisis of similar nature to 
be found in a romance on many grounds open to 
comment,—we mean ‘ Father Darcy.’ In that, 
as in this, the pathos of faith and patience was 
the tone attempted; but the bodily shrinkings, 
—the shame and the horror belonging to the 
hurdle, the stake, the violent death—were all 
implied, and gave truth and impressiveness to 
the rude old record. Here they are not even 
attempted, being beyond the compass of the 
insipid tapestry-stitch in which the picture is 
wrought. 

Why, it may be asked, has so much space 
been spent in proving the unreality of this poor 
book? Our reply is, because certain readers 
may be misled by its portly bulk, its rich paper, 
its old-world type, and its heavy cost, into fancy- 
ing that its contents must needs be choice. Let 
Lady Charlotte Pepys lay aside her doubled 
letters, her final vowels, her italics, and her 
marginal dates, and confide herself to such a 
manner of issue as Tépffer, and Stifter, and 
Meinhold have been contented with in Eng- 
land—to the eighteen-penny volume or the 
more luxurious half-crown pamphlet,—and she 
will find her “ Lady Adoly” (or whatever the 
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Lady might be if spelt as moderns spell names) 
melt into something singularly small, untrue, 
and powerless to attract or to move. 


The Diary of Martha Bethune Baliol, from 1753 
to 1754. Chapman & Hall. 
THE name of the heroine of this imaginary 
Diary is unfortunate,—since it recalls one of 
the delightful imaginary introductions to the 
Waverley Novels. The Mrs. Bethune Baliol 
from whose lips Scott professed to have gathered 
his ‘Chronicles of the Canongate’ was the por- 
traiture of a real kinswoman of the Poet,—and 
on it, therefore, he bestowed not merely the 
ee of Art, but the care of personal affection. 
e have long marked how, as a creator of 
imaginary persons, the northern novelist has 
-already come to rank next to Shakspeare—how 
‘many shrines he has fitted up for pilgrims— 
how many pictures and plays already owe their 
existence to the mines of humour and cha- 
‘racter that he opened. This novel tempts us 
to continue the parallel (with a difference), by 
‘asking somewhat ruefully whether we are to 
have a library developing Scott’s undeveloped 
characters, after the fashion of the Shakspeare 
‘tales so diligently produced by Mrs. Cowden 
‘Clarke? It is to be hoped not. The great 
novelist made out by a few lines his Captain 
Clutterbuck and Peter Pattieson and Marquis of 
Hautlieu more clearly than they could be made 
out in many volumes by any meaner hand :— 
and we cannot say that the young lady whose 
‘Diary is here published altogether promises that 
-charming courtly gentlewoman of whose ripe 
ald age Mr. Chrystal Croftangry gave the world 
80 engaging 2 picture. ; 
Yet, the book, if considered apart from this 
‘drawback and disadvantage, is agreeable, and 
not ill executed. The show of journalizing with 
which it commences—and on the plea of which 
“the preserving of plums,” Mistress Baliol’s 
‘spinning, and other such homely avocations 
are entered—is presently dropped, to our con- 
tent; the imitators of Lady Willoughby having 
tired us out with rhapsodies so minute and tri- 
fling. Miss Martha soon embarks in the story 
of Se lover and that of her cousin Madge 
Murray. Both damsels lose their hearts “ under 
the white rose,”—being both of them romantic 
Jacobites. Our diarist early plights her faith 
to the son of the “‘murdered” Earl of Derwent- 
-water,—while the more brilliant and courageous 
Madge mixes, with all the energy and gusto 
~shown by many a real high-born Scotchwoman 
of the period selected, in plot and counter- 
plot—undertakes of her own accord a secret 
‘mission to France—and heroically accepts a 
stigma on her fair fame, in preference to perilling 
him whom she has devoted herself to preserve 
by sharing her purpose with her dearest friend. 
‘This bright and brave Madge, too, has taken a 
vow against matrimony out of pitying love for 
a brother partly idiotic, to whose enjoyment of 
-existence she is necessary.— Enough of incident 
has been noted to satisfy the curious that a tale as 
above compounded need not stagnate unless the 
‘hands of the compounder be powerless or heavy. 
Such is not the case. Without any extraordi- 
nary depth or vivacity, the writer is impressive 
and animated enough to retain his readers; and 
the tale may take a good place among those sup- 
posititious records of an olden time which are 
among the latest expedients of Fancy in agonies 
‘to discover something new. 


The Longwoods of the Grange. By the Author 
of ‘Adelaide Lindsay.’ 3 vols. Hurst & 
Blackett. 

Tuis novel is a good one; but the interest that 

‘it excites is painful rather than agreeable.-—The 

story of two brothers and two sisters early left 

orphans, and living together with a maiden 


aunt in the grange of a great estate to which the 
family have been reduced by loss of wealth, is 
told by the plain sister with more than ordinary 
spirit and feeling.—Her eldest brother has good 
and gracious dispositions, neutralized by a soft 
procrastinating indolence of character that 
causes nearly as much misery to every one as 
positive injustice or unkindness could have done. 
By postponing the writing of a letter, he misses 
an opportunity of obtaining a commission for 
his younger brother, who falls into bad com- 
any for want of some serious occupation. Nor 
is this all the discomfort brought on the Long- 
woods by Philip's fatal easiness.—The wealthy 
East Indians who buy the great family house 
to which the Grange is but an appendage, bring 
down there as humble companion for the lady 
a poor relation. This is the “old established 
character” who by force of neglect and tyranny 
has been made a sycophant.—She thinks it 
would answer for her to marry the young squire, 
—flatters him accordingly,—plays up to his 
weaknesses,—makes him her prey,—then ty- 
rannizes cruelly over his sisters and aunt, and 
treats them like dependents. One of his 
sisters, the beauty, engages herself to be mar- 
ried to a young clergyman; but she is compelled 
to break her engagement, and to accept the 
Nabob’s son and heir,—since he has it in his 
power to ruin her wild younger brother, and 
will be restrained from using power only by 
the bribe of Edith’s hand without her heart. 
Here, it will be owned, are elements of long- 
drawn misery and torment enough and to spare. 
That, at last, by the sorceries which novel- 
writers know how to use, the wrong is made 
right and the cup of bitterness changed into a 
draught of “pleasurable wine,”’ does little to 
redeem the gloomy character of the tale. It is 
well told, and excites a strong interest,—but, 
without querulous cavil, we confess to a keen 
‘appetite for some good novel which shall be 
less wicked or woeful than is the fashion of the 
day. Plenty of light is now let into the world, 
literally and figuratively, — but where is the 
| laughter? Man was made to hope as well as 
to mourn. Earth has its cradles as well as its 
|charnels. The author of ‘ Adelaide Lindsay’ 
| would do kind service by the world of readers 
if she would indulge it with a genteel comedy as 
clever of its kind as this domestic drama. 


| The Events of the Year: a Novel. By Emilie 
| Carlen. 3 vols. Newby. 

‘The Events of the Year’ is the story alluded 
to in our last review of New Novels. Every 
one familiar with the French theatre must recol- 
lect that drama in which ‘ marriage in haste”’ 
is followed not by the proverbial sequence of 
repentance, but by affection, at leisure,—and the 
young girl who is compelled by a piece of Napo- 
leonic tyranny to marry the unattractive old 
soldier, slowly becomes fascinated into warm 
love for him by his great and generous qualities. 
The above apology for marriages of convenience 
has often been denounced as a most immoral 
piece of play-making,—but the idea of the 
drama seems to have possessed itself of Emilie 
Carlen, since in ‘ The Events of the Year’ it is re- 
produced, with some variations.—A charming 
young Lady, whose heart is in the tomb, per- 
mits herself to be wedded by a rather awful 
widower, —a gloomy, violent man, given to 
paroxysms of passion. She repents when it is 
too late,—but he discovers her repentance ere 
they set forth homewards on their honeymoon 
journey. By way of making matters easy and 
agreeable to his bride, the bridegroom proposes 
an instant separation.—The lady is as willing 
for this as her lord can be; but represents to 
him that such a thing would have a very bad 
appearance to their mutual friends, and proposes 
as something more explicable and well-mannered, 








that they should for a twelvemonth play at 
husband and wife, and then dissolve partnership 
under pretext of ‘“ incompatibility.” To this 
comfortable and practicable bargain the bride- 
groom subscribes,-—as under the circumstances 
an irascible and suspicious man was sure to do. 
We hardly need add, that “ separating day" 
becomes “settling day.’”’-—With this oddly- 
assorted pair we have for contrast a couple of 
the fondest turtles that ever made matrimonial 
bliss hateful to the serpentine bachelor who 
looks longingly over the hedge of such an Eden 
of sweets. But ere the year comes round these 
two have parted never again to meet. Beauty has 
gambolled on through the domain of coquetry 
till she has got into those dangerous regions 
where sympathizing flatterers are apt to turn 
into unlawful deceivers. Love has indulged his 
partner till with the anguish of her desertion he 
must feel something like the poignancy of 
remorse, for having aided and encouraged her 
folly, and thus thrust her within the influence of 
the Upas-tree.—We leave to some Sanhedrim of 
spinsters to decide whether the comical or the 
tragical catastrophe has the best moral :—suf- 
ficing ourselves with stating, that both are told 
in Emilie Carlen’s level and pleasing, yet not 
wholly unimpassioned, manner. 





A Spring in the Canterbury Settlement. By 
C. Warren Adams, Esq. With Engravings. 
Longman & Co. 

Tuts is a brief, clear, and well-written account 
of a visit to an interesting colony respecting 
which the public is not yet in possession of much 
information. Mr. Adams did not go out as a 
settler, but as an invalid in search of health,— 
a voyage to New Zealand having been recom- 
mended as most likely to serve his purpose. The 
sketch which he here gives, therefore, of what 
he saw of the Canterbury Settlement is the 
result rather of a flying and superficial view 
than of personal experience of the lights and 
shadows of colonial life. 

Mr. Adams sailed from London in the Can- 
terbury emigrant ship in June, 1851, and reached 
New Zealand after a four months’ voyage. The 
following is his description of the first impressions 
of the colony received by him and his fellow- 
passengers on their arrival in the harbour of 
Port Lyttelton.— 


“ Our anchor was scarcely down when we received 
a visit from the Captain and officers of the Midlo- 
thian [another emigrant ship which had reached the 
port some days before the Canterbury]. They were 
instantly surrounded by a crowd of anxious emigrants 
eager for authentic accounts of their future home. 
Even to myself, though only a visitor to the colony, 
the accounts they gave were truly depressing. But 
to my fellow-passengers, who had embarked their 
whole substance in the venture, they were of the 
most disheartening character, and my poor friends 
began sadly to anticipate their utter misery and ruin. 
It seems that the passengers by the Midlothian had 
been seized with a panic which at that moment had 
reached its height. They had been greeted on their 
arrival (as indeed, singularly enough, had almost 
every emigrant ship) with a ‘ sow-wester,)—a wind 
which in this island is invariably accompanied with 
rainy, miserable weather, and which, in addition to 
these discomforts, blows directly down the harbour, 
and is often dangerous to vessels lying there. This 
species of welcome to the colony had not tended to 
raise the spirits of the new arrivals; and when, upon 
their landing, they found provisions dear and house- 
roomalmost unattainable; and were moreover encoun- 
tered by some of those facetious individuals who take 
delight in exercising their invention by frightening 
‘new chums,’ as they term them, with all kinds of dis- 
hearteaing accounts of the colony, their consternation 
| degenerated into a complete panic. Up to the time 
of our arrival one only of the Midlothian adventurers 
had penetrated as far as Christchurch, a distance of 
| only nine miles, though a few had had the courage 
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to climb the hill at the back of the town to gain a 
view of the plains. Nor did their hardihood, such 
as it was, lessen inany degree the despair of their 
less venturous companions. The wind still continued 
to blow from the south-west, the hills surrounding 
Lyttelton were still capped with snow, the hail and 
rain had not ceased, and under such depressing cir- 
cumstances it could not be expected that a vast and 
uncultivated plain should present an inviting prospect 
to the unpractised eye of a “gentleman colonist.’ So 
thoroughly indeed were they frightened by this in- 
auspicious commencement, that even the clearing 
up of the gale,—as after blowing for three days it in- 
variably does,—and the return of warm and beautiful 
weather had not in any degree reassured them; and 
at the time of our arrival, the unfortunate adventur- 
ers, at least all the cabin passengers, had determined 
upon proceeding in the Midlothian to try their for- 
tune at Nelson or some more propitious settlement. 
It was midnight when the boat which brought these 
harbingers of evil came alongside. They were im- 
mediately ushered into the cuddy; and there, until 
three-o’clock, we sat in conclave, listening in breath- 
less attention to their dismal stories. At each suc- 
ceeding tale the visages of the land-purchasers grew 
visibly longer. They heard with dismay of provisions 
at ruinous prices;: of houses, not even water-tight, at 
exorbitant rents; of land partly sand-hills and partly 
irreclaimable swamp; of young gentlemen, who had 
come out with bright expectations and small capitals 
reduced to work on the roads, or employed at daily 
wages by those they had brought out as servants. 
These and other stories of similar character, are in- 
deed sufficiently startling to adventurers fresh from 
the old world; but a very short experience of colo- 
nial life shows them to be evils inseparable from the 
condition of a new country; and though ruinous to 
the indolent and desponding, are easily surmounted 
by a stout heart and a willing hand, and sink into 
actual insignificance when compared to the advan- 
tages afforded by a new and uncrowded field for 
industry or speculation. In confirmation of this 
view, I would add that our visitors and their friends 
subsequently found occasion to alter their opinion, 
and that when I left the colony they were all com- 
fortably settled in Canterbury and were doing well.” 


The only two towns which the Canterbury 
Settlement yet boasts are, Lyttelton, the port, 
and Christchurch, the intended capital. Lyt- 
telton is thus described.— 


* After the dismal accounts of our visitors of the 
preceding evening, it may well be supposed that we 
did not expect to be enchanted with our first view of 
the town of Lyttelton. Whatthen was our astonish- 
ment at the panorama that opened before us as we 
pulled slowly round the little point! Wide streets, 
neat houses, shops, stores, hotels, coffee rooms, emi- 
gration barracks, a neat sea wall, and an excellent 
and convenient jetty, with vessels. discharging their 
cargoes upon it, met our view; whilst a momentary 
ray of sunshine lit up the shingled roofs and the green 
hills in the background, until the whole place seemed 
to break into a bright triumphant smile at our sur- 
prise. There are few prettier towns than Lyttelton 
as seen from the sea. Situated in a small but pic- 
turesque bay, it is, as it were, framed in the bold and 
rugged hills, by which it is on three sides surrounded, 
and whose wild and uncultivated aspect contrasts very 
effectively with the neat houses and busy streets of 
the town. The most striking object is the jetty: it 
is well built and convenient, running into the sea for 
about a hundred yards, and is, I believe, the best in 
New Zealand. On landing there, a wide street leads 
directly up the hill towards the Police Court and the 
upper part of the town. The Emigration Barracks 
are neat and commodious buildings, standing in a 
spacious area immediately on the right of the jetty. 
One of them is at present used as a church, another 
is converted into schools ; the remaining space is ap- 
propriated to the accommodation of immigrants on 
their first landing. According to the arrangements 
made by the Association with the land purchasers, 
one-third part of the purchase-money—that is to say, 
1i. per acre, was to be set apart for church purposes, 
and the building and endowment of a church has 
been authoritatively promised. There seems, how- 
ever, little expectation that this pledge will soon be 
redeemed, although upwards of thirty-five thousand 





acres have been sold. Indeed, we had not been 
twenty-four hours in the colony when we were re- 
quested to add our contributions to a subscription 
then going forward by the members of the Establish- 
ment for the erection of a church independently of 
the Association ; the Dissenters having already pro- 
vided for theirown accommodation. A little above the 
barracks, and at the foot of the projected road to 
the plains, stands Mr. Godley’s [the agent for the 
colony] house. It is a picturesque gable-ended 
building, with comfortable well-furnished rooms and 
an excellent fruit and flower garden. The ‘Sumner 
Road,’ as it is called, that is to say, the road for which 
a further payment of 1. per acre is made by the land 
purchasers, and which at some unknown period is to 
lead by way of Sumner to the plains, runs to the 
right, and London Street lies to the left. Returning 
to the jetty, you turn to the right, along the espla- 
nade, the most finished street in the town, although 
subject to the annoyance of an ill-conducted public 
house at the corner, facing the jetty, where intoxicated 
men constantly congregate, to the annoyance of 
passers-by and the serious interruption of the services 
at the temporary church. Proceeding along the 
esplanade, several of the principal stores and public 
houses are passed, until we reach the corner of Can- 
terbury Street, on the opposite side of which stands 
the Mitre Hotel, which has the reputation of being 
the best in New Zealand.” 

From the back of Lyttelton a steep, narrow 
“ bridle-path,” quite inaccessible for carts, leads 
over a range of hills to a river called the Heath- 
cote, where there is aferry ; and from this ferry, 
which is about five miles distant from Lyttelton, 
there is a good level road of four miles leading 
to Christchurch. The badness of the first portion 
of the road between the port and the capital is 
a sore point with the colonists. The following 
is an account of the state of Port Lyttelton as 
respects “domestic comforts,’ and of our tra- 
veller’s impressions of Christchurch after he 
had surmounted the difficulties of the road lead- 
ing to it.— 

** An excellent dinner awaited us at the Steadfast 
coffee rooms, of which I subjoin the bill of fare, as a 
specimen of the style of dinner to be obtained in 
Lyttelton at a charge of five shillings per head. Our 
dinner consisted of good pea soup, beef roast and 
stewed, with puddings, cheese, and dessert. To which 
good cheer we did ample justice: and when we drew 
round the flaring wood fire, and began to discuss a 
bottle of excellent sherry, it was difficult to believe 
that we were, asan Irish friend expressed it, ‘on the 
other side of the world.’ Hitherto we had certainly 
not seen many of the discomforts of a new colony, 
but our accommodations for the night were amusingly 
characteristic of colonial life. Our room was a small 
loft in the roof of the house, barely six feet high in 
the centre. Eight wooden beds were ranged along 
the sides of the room, with the feet towards the outer 
wall, and adorned with gay blankets of red and blue. 
At the head of each bedstead hung a towel for the 
private use of each occupant, whilst at each end of 
the room was a ricketty wash-hand stand and 
cracked looking-glass for public accommodation. 
The narrow path along the middle of the room was 
filled with sleepers who had failed in securing the ac- 
commodation of beds. At one end of the apartment 
was a small window which refused to close, and at 
the other was one which objected to open. The 
room measured twenty feet by twelve, and contained 
twelve or thirteen sleepers, but there was no want of 
ventilation. The roof was merely shingled, and by 
no means air-tight, so that the wind blew in in all 
directions. The continuance of the rain confined 
us on the following day to Lyttelton, but on the next 
morning the gale began to break, and we accordingly 
started early on our expedition across the plains to 
Christchurch. After mistaking our way,and wander- 
ing some hours in the swamps, we at length found 
ourselves at the Golden Fleece, the principal inn in 
Christchurch, kept by a German, and very well 
managed. The sleeping accommodations are some- 
what better here than at the Steadfast, as the rooms 
are larger and better ventilated, in addition to which 
they are prettily painted and papered; but notwith- 
standing these advantages, they are always liable to 
the evils of overcrowding. Christchurch is by no 





means so pretty a town. as: Lyttelton; in fact,.itiis 
decidedly ugly. It is larger; but the houses:being 
scattered over a wider space of ground, have a strag- 
gling and irregular appearance. The site is also 
very unfavourable to beauty, as it is situated omthe 
vast plain which forms the principal portion of the 
Canterbury block. It is, however, a good situatidn 
in point of utility, which must always. be the main 
consideration in the establishment of colonial towns; 
and I believe those only are displeased with it who, 
to use the expression of a leading colonist, consider 
the act of emigrating ‘ merely as a protracted picnic, 
relieved with a little ornamental church architecture.” 
The town is placed on a dry and slightly elevated 
spot, situated as near to the ferry on the Lyttelton 
road as the swampy nature of the intervening ground 
will permit. The river Heathcote, which rans diago- 
nally through it, ensures a’ plentiful supply of ex- 
ceedingly good water; and its: vicinity to. Riccarton 
and Papinui, the only remaining pieces-of bush on 
that portion of the plains, distant respectively from 
two to three miles from the town, gives it a great 
advantage over any other site in the facility of 
procuring timber for building purposes.” 

Mr. Adams devotes one chapter of his little 
book to an account of an excursion in the bush, 
and.another to a consideration of the prospects 
of the colony as regards sheep-farming. His 
opinion is, that for a ] time to come the 
staple occupation of the Canterbury Settlement 
must be sheep-farming,—there being many. ob- 
stacles to agriculture, and no market. for agri- 
cultural produce. In the “general observations.” 
with which he closes the volume the writer ob- 
jects to the charter of the Canterbury Association 
as having been framed expressly with a view to 
discourage sheep-farming in thecolony. ‘‘ This,” 
he says, ‘isin the opinion of practical colonists 
a serious mistake, for, according to their views, 
the principal source of the prosperity of the 
colony for many years must be looked for in 
the exportation of tallow and wool.” He also 
criticizes rather severely the terms on which 
the Association have:sold their lands ; or at least 
the manner in which they have carried out, or 
failed to carry out, on their side, the most. im- 
portant of these terms, —namely, the expenditure 
of one-third of the heavy purchase-money on 
Church purposes, and of another third on roads. 
With these exceptions, Mr. Adams thinks well 
of the colony and its prospects. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

NoveLts oF THE Muiiiion. — Holding, with 
Charles Lamb, that few novels exist which are 
totally unreadable,—we are sometimes driven to 
prove the rule by exceptions. Here are three 
which, after sundry efforts, we must be content to 
leave with their plots undescribed, because we 
can scarcely understand them—their humours un- 
characterized, because humour there is none, and 
even their absurdities unnoted, seeing that their 
absurdities are too pale to make a mark on the 
page.—Frank Merryweather, by Henry G. Ainslie 
Young, Esq. (2 vols.) purports to take its readers 
to India—also to the court of Louis Philippe. 
There are, an elopement by railway in volume the 
second,—a lady who is loved by a courier,—and ‘a 
scene of suicide “as under.”—‘‘ He was then on 
the verge of the dark unknown abyss, from whenée 
no one returns. To raise the weapon was easy. 
With as little difficylty might he pull the trigger; 
but would that simple action destroy for ever all 
thought, recollection, sense, and knowledge? 
Could the spirit—that spark bequeathed from 
above—that ethereal essence, instilled into man— 
be so extinguished? No. In all ages, from time 
immemorial, believers and unbelievers, all—all 
have felt, beyond the power of utterance, the cer- 
tainty that an after state awaits them. Perhaps 
yonder figure had but appeared to tempt him to 
commit the awful deed! ‘Tremble,’ he shouted 
with frenzy, ‘tremble, evil spirit, and take thy 
flight back to the hell from which thou eomest! 
But no,—thou art no phantom! Never was 


phantom’s form defined like thine. Nay, approach 
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not. No assistance from thee I crave! Thou 
heedest not? Then— * * *.’—Enough of ‘Frank 
Merryweather.’—Arthur Clifton (3 vols.) has to 
do with the clubs of fashion in London in 
the decade beginning 1790, and with no spirits 
less mercurial than such as flitted about the “ first 
gentleman in Europe,” then in his youth—the 
fascinating Georgiana of Devonshire, whose eyes 
converted a dustman into a poet—the lovely Mrs. 
Crewe—and the bailiff-beloved speaker of the 
Begum speech and author of ‘The School for 
Scandal.’ These clubs are exchanged for the more 
“« knock-down” clubs of Paris; where such less frip- 
ry and more fiery personages as Robespierre, 
Mfirabeau, &c. are the speakers and actors. There 
is not one among the English or French celebrities 
whose talk or work would “‘hurt.a fly,”—so weakly 
and so meekly are they presented.—We are sorry 
in this trio of totally impracticable books to include 
Mrs. Maillard’s Miles Tremenheere (2 vols.). She 
takes her stand on the loves, the passions, and the 
crimes which stir the life of an artist, reputed 
illegitimate,—tells ‘how he won his Généviéve” 
(whose name is this time Minnie) by running away 
with her,—how he has hardly won his ‘ beauteous 
bride” before a consuming jealousy of her begins 
to possess him,—how he suspects, maltreats, deserts 
her,—and how she is drowned in the sea with her 
child, for him to hear of—not so utterly drowned, 
however, but that she comes back to be racked 
unseen by watching how her Miles coquets with a 
lady of quality (her cousin) at Paris. That Miles 
Tremenheere proves not to have been really ille- 
gitimate—that Lady Dora is unable to seduce his 
heart from the deceased Minnie—and the reunion | 
of the two—are pleasant surprises that will not | 
surprise the novel-reader. But they are not told 
in.a style which—serving by way of condiment to | 
stale incident—will give to his palate the delusion 
of something that tastes like a new combination. 





Novelties, Inventions, and Curiosities in Arts und 
Manufacture.—A little book from the press of 
Mr. Charles Knight, which appears to have been 
suggested by the Great Exhibition. It is full of 
curious and useful information; and would be a 
good addition to village libraries and schools, and 
a desirable pocket companion for the artizan and 
the shopkeeper. It contains short accounts of 
about three hundred substances, processes, or 
machines, with the information respecting each 
brought down toa recent date. The whole is alpha- 
betically arranged, so as to be easy of reference. 

Exposure of the Principles of Modern Geology. 
By P. M‘Farlane.—Instead of an exposure of the 
principles of modern geology, this is an exposure | 
of the ignorance and prejudices of its author. 
With the word truth constantly on his lips, he 
persists in ignoring the only way of arriving at 
truth. Adopting those methods of interpreting 
Scripture which the soundest theologians repu- 
diate, he seeks a basis for scientific truths in 
untenable opinions. 

Outlines of the Middle Ages; with Heads of 
Analysis, Synchronal Table, and Questions for 
Examination. By G. T. Manning.— Carefully 
compiled from the more recent and critical writers 
on the Middle Ages, and here and there copiously 
illustrated by passages from Guizot, Gibbon, and 
other writers,—this little school book may, no | 
doubt, be useful to a certain class of readers. The 
plan of referring the young scholar to the best 
authors on the particular topic in hand is good :— 
but we could have desired to see a greater precision 
of reference than Mr. Manning has generally 
thought proper to afford. For example, when 
speaking of the Chronicle of the Cid, he makes this 
compendious reference, — ‘‘ Southey, Sismondi, 
Macaulay.” Ina new edition, we think the com- 
piler would do well in giving the exact titles of the 
works, and also the volume and pages in which 
these authors treat of the Cid :—and so of all the 
rest of his quotations and references. 

The Condition and Education of Poor Children 
in English and German Towns. By Joseph Kay. 
-——Here isa reprint of a paper read by its author 
to the members of the Manchester Statistical 
Society. It may be considered as in some sort a 
supplement. to Mr. Kay’s work on the Social Con- 








dition and Edueation of the People in England 


and Europe. The facts in it, though somewhat 
worn of late, are numerous and significant; but the 
style is hard and literal,—the matter laid before 
the reader might be more artistically displayed,— 
and the entire article wants tone and vigour. 
Emigration Fields contrasted ; the Diggings; Prae- 
tical Hints on Emigration. By Charles Hursthouse, 
Jun.—This oddly designated pamphlet—for, we 
have only transcribed a fragment of its title- 
page—appears to be a report of a lecture, delivered 
we know not when or to whom. It is rather flip- 


pant and familiar—quite enough so to destroy our 


confidence in the writer as a safe and sober-minded 
guide in an affair so serious as emigration. Were 
he before us now for the first time as a writer on 
colonies and colonization, we should certainly warn 
the reader against his light judgments,—but we 
have known him in a graver mood, when we have 
listened to his counsel with pleasure and respect. 
We are sorry to find an author having something 
serious to communicate to the million adopting a 
style unbefitting a real teacher and preacher. 
Great Cities of the Middle Ages ; or, the Land- 
marks of European Civilization. By F. A. Burkley. 


—Mr. Burkley has previously written about the | 


cities of the ancient world,—here is a second batch 
of ‘historical sketches,’—and in good time he 
promises to do more of the same kind. There 
is no preventing—that is, in England—a man 
who is resolved to make books from making 
them,-—but we see no use in such a waste 
of time and paper. Mr. Burkley has not 
seen the cities here described, —and he has 
certainly not made their histories a special siudy. 
Here we have a book about Bale, Venice, Paris, 
London, Rome, and a score of other places, in 
which we do not find a line of information not 


perfectly familiar to all moderately read persons. | 


The authors quoted are old and well worn; as to 
more modern writers, even,on the story of our 
own capital, Mr. Burkley appears to know nothing 
of them,—noteven that they have lived and written. 


Add to this want of information a certain off-hand | 


flippancy in dealing with great names and an apti- 
tude for such criticisms on styles and books as 
make the reader smile, and we have said as much 
as needs be said of ‘ The Great Cities of the Middle 


Ages’ and its author for the purpose of characteri- | 


zation. 


Reprint of the Original Letters from Washington 


to Joseph Reed during the American Revolution re- 
Jerred to in the Pamphlets of Lord Mahon and Mr. 
Sparks. By W..B. Reed. — Our readers know 
enough of the controversy here referred to and 
illustrated to understand from the title the purport 
of this publication. Mr. Reed reprints the Wash- 
ington correspondence textually, marking in a side 
margin every variation of phrase introduced by 
Mr. Sparks. It leaves the controversy very much 
where it was when we reported of it last,—and 
we find no reason either in the nature of the case 
or in the points and details now laid before us for 
resuming the discussion. In our opinion, the dis- 
pute may very properly end as it now stands. 
Genesis Elucidated: a New Tvanslation, from 
the Hebrew compared with the Samaritan Text and 
the Septuagint and Syriac Versions: with Notes. By 
J. J.-W. Jervis, A.B.—The translation here pre- 
sented to the public differs in some respects from 
the authorized version,—partly in consequence of 
being made from a different text, and partly on 
account of a difference of opinion as to the best 
mode of rendering particular words and phrases. It 
is hardly necessary to say, that these differencesare 
not generally of material importance. Mr. Jervis 
unites with all competent judges in doing honour 
to the eminent men who prepared our standard 
version, which he describes as “ justly valued for 
its accuracy and for the purity of its style.” He 
will, therefore, not be surprised or displeased to 
find that some of his readers—ourselves among the 
number—are disposed to doubt whether all his 
variations from that standard are real improve- 
ments. But the grand feature of his work consists 
in the notes, which in fact constitute the main 
bulk of the volume. These notes are of every 
variety of form and material :—sometimes brief 
philological observations, sometimes cursory inti- 


| mations with regard to the readings, sometimes 
| exegetical remarks, and sometimes comments (ex- 
panded occasionally to the length of dissertations) 
on subjects suggested by the text. Many of the 
topics thus diseussed are beyond our province, but 
they are all handled in a way that indicates exten- 
| sive reading. As to the soundness of the conclu- 

sions advanced, we must leave the readers of the 
| Work to form their own judgment.—We see no 

great advantage in the author’s elaborate system 

of orthography for proper names. Doubtless it 
| gives the er a more correct idea of the true 
pronunciation than the common one; but after all, is 
| the gain worth the trouble of mastering his scheme ? 
| A Hebrew scholar wants no such directions, —and 
| an ordinary reader will not thank Mr. Jervis for his 
| pains in deviating from the usual mode of spelling. 


The Sadducees of Science: being a Review of the 
| Physical Theories maintained by the Materialists 
| and Pantheists of the present Day,—and A Lecture 
on the Fundamental Law of Christian Ethics,~—the 
first being a lecture by Dr. M‘Gilvray—the second, 
one by the Rev. J. R. iiecn,—dns works of which 
we need do no more than announce the titles. And, 
after all that we have lately written on the subject 
of Education, we may content ourselves with simply 
recommending such of our readers as desire to 
possess ail opinions on that great subject, to peruse, 
An Enquiry into the Religion of Secular Schools, 
| where its Elements and Objects are defined, and its 

Claims to increase our national respect for the Holy 
| Scriptures are defended by a Layman of the Church 

—Mr. George R. Rickards.—T'hree Lectwres on the 
| Harmonies of the Social Economy, The Operation of 
Self-interest in Social Economy, The Operation of 
Competition,—and, The Secular System, The Man- 
chester Bill and the Government Scheme contrasted, 
by the Rev. Francis Close, of Cheltenham.—To 
these titles we will add, Atheism, Practical and 
Speculative, a Discourse delivered to the Young 
Men of Paisley, by Dr. Forbes, of Glasgow,—A 
| Speech at a Public Meeting held on Behalf of Fran- 
cesco and Rosa Madiai, by the Rev. J. B. Dickson, 
and, A Lecture on the General Sources of Human 
Happiness, by the Rey. William Fraser. 
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Wilks’s (W.) Half Century. 2nd edit revised, post 8vo. 4a, cl. 
| Willis’s Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean, post 8vo. 1s, 6d. swd, 
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LORD BYRON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

WE expressed, our readers will remember, last 
week, a doubt as to whether the property in the 
manuscript of the Byron Memoirs was legally in 
Mr. Moore at the time of Lord Byron’s death,— 
though we argued the question of Mr. Moore’s 
conduct in the matter on the ground of the right 
over the document assumed by himself. We have 
now had communicated to us the following letter 
from the late Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street, to 
Mr. Robert Wilmot Horton, the friend of Lord 
Byron’s family; written, it will be seen, shortly 
after Byron’s death, in answer to a statement made 
by Mr. Moore relative to the sale and destruction 
of the Autobiography. A limited number of copies 
of the letter have been printed by the present Mr. 
Murray for distribution among his father’s friends, 
—not so much, it is understood, in needless vindi- 
cation of his father’s conduct on this occasion, as in 
reply -to certain passages in Moore’s journal which 
Lord John Russell, after cancelling the principal 
entry, has, nevertheless, allowed to stand and con- 
tradict his own summary of Moore’s conduct in this 
unfortunate affair. The letter, our readers will 
observe, confirms the statement which we made, 
that the MS. had been offered by Mr. Moore for 
sale tothe Messrs. Longman, and refused by them, | 
before it was offered to Mr. Murray;—and states, 
among other points of moment, a new and impor- 
tant fact,—that when the MS. was destroyed, Mr. 
Moore was not legally liable to repay the two | 
thousand guineas to Mr. Murray.— 





** Albemarle Street, May 19, 1824. 
* Dear Sir,—On my return home last night, I | 
found your letter, dated the 27th, calling on me | 
for a specific answer whether I acknowledged the | 
accuracy of the statement of Mr. Moore, commu- | 
nicated in it; however unpleasant it is to me, 
your requisition of a specific answer obliges me to | 
say that I cannot by any means admit the ac- | 
curacy of that statement ; and in order to explain 
to you how Mr. Moore’s misapprehension may | 
have arisen, and the ground upon which my asser- 
tion rests, I feel it necessary to trouble you with 
a statement of all the circumstances of the case, 
which will enable you to judge for yourself. 

“‘Lord Byron having made Mr. Moore a present 
of his Memoirs, Mr. Moore offered them for sale 
to Messrs. Longman & Co., who however declined 
to purchase them; Mr. Moore then made me a simi- 
lar offer, which I accepted; and in November 1821 
a joint assignment of the Memoirs was made to me 
by Lord Byron and Mr. Moore, with all legal 
technicalities, in consideration of a sum of 2,000 
guineas, which, on the execution of the agreement 
by Mr. Moore, I paid to him; Mr. Moore also 
covenanted, in consideration of the said sum, to 
act as editor of the Memoirs, and to supply an 
account of the subsequent events of Lord Byron’s 
life, &c. Some months after the execution of this 
assignment, Mr. Moore requested me, as a great 
personal favour to himself and to Lord Byron, to 
enter into a second agreement, by which I should 
resign the absolute property which I had in the 
Memoirs, and give Mr. Moore and Lord Byron, 
or any of their friends, a power of redemption 
during the life of Lord Byron. 

‘* As the reason pressed upon me for this change 
was, that their friends thought that there were 
some things in the Memoirs that might be injurious 
to both, I did not hesitate to make this alteration 
at Mr. Moore’s request ; and, accordingly, on the 
6th day of May 1822, a second deed was executed, 
stating that, ‘Whereas, Lord Byron and Mr. 
Moore are now inclined to wish the said work not 
to be published, it is agreed that, if either of them 
shall, during the life of the said Lord Byron, repay 
the 2,000 guineas to Mr. Murray, the latter shall 
re-deliver the Memoirs; but that if the sum be not 
repaid, during the lifetime of Lord Byron, Mr. 
Murray shall be at full liberty to print and publish 
the said Memeirs within three months* after 
the death of the said Lord Byron.’ I need hardly 








* To this passage the present Mr. Murray has added this 
note :—The words ‘‘within Three Months,” were substituted 
or ‘‘immediately,” at Mr. Moore’s request—and they 
appear in pencil, in his own handwriting, upon the original 





draft of the Deed, which is still in existence. 


call your particular attention to the words, care- 
fully inserted twice over in this agreement, which 
limited its existence to the lifetime of Lord Byron; 
the reason of such limitation was obvious and 
natural, namely, that although I consented to 
restore the work while Lord Byron should be 
alive, to direct the ulterior disposal of it, I should 
by no means consent to place it after his death at 
the disposal of any other person. 

“TI must now observe, that I had never been 
able to obtain possession of the original assignment 
which was my sole lien on this property; although 
I had made repeated applications to Mr. Moore 
to put me in the possession of the deed, which 
was stated to be in the hands of Lord Byron's 
banker. 

‘* Feeling, I confess, in some degree alarmed at 
the withholding the deed, and dissatisfied at Mr. 
Moore’s inattention to my interests in this par- 
ticular, I wrote urgently to him in March 1823, 
to procure me the deed, and at the same time 
expressed my wish that the second agreement 
should either be cancelled or at once executed. 

‘Finding this application unavailing, and be- 
coming by the greater lapse of time still more 
doubtful as to what the intentions of the parties 
might be, I, in March, 1824, repeated my demand 
to Mr. Moore in a more peremptory manner, and 
was in consequence at length put into possession 
of the original deed. But not being at all satisfied 
with the course that had been pursued towards me, 





I repeated to Mr. Moore my uneasiness at the | 
terms on which I stood under the second agree- | 
ment, and renewed my request to him that he | 
would either cancel it, or execute its provisions by | 
the immediate redemption of the work, in order | 


that I might exactly know what my rights in the 
property were. He requested time to consider of 
this proposition. In a day or two he called and 
told me that he would adopt the latter alternative, 
namely, the redemptien of the Memoirs, as he had 


| found persons who were ready to advance the 


money on his insuring his life, and he promised to 
conclude the business on the first day of his return 
to town, by paying the money and giving up the 
agreement. Mr. Moore did return to town, but 
did not, that I have heard of, take any proceedings 
for insuring his life ; he positively neither wrote, 
nor called upon me, as he had promised to do 
(though he was generally accustomed to make mine 
one of his first houses of call), nor did he take any 
other step, that I am aware of, to show that he 
had any recollection of the conversation which had 
passed between us previous to his leaving town, 
until the death of Lord Byron had, ipso facto, can- 
celled the agreement in question, and completely 
restored my absolute rights over the property of 
the Memoirs. 

‘You will therefore perceive, that there was no 
verbal agreement in existence between Mr. Moore 
and me, at the time I made a verbal agreement 
with you to deliver the Memoirs to be destroyed. 
Mr. Moore might undoubtedly, during Lord 
Byron's life, have obtained possession of the Me- 
moirs, if he had pleased to do so; he, however, 
neglected or delayed to give effect to our verbal 
agreement, which, as well as the written instru- 
ment to which it related, were cancelled by the 
death of Lord Byron, and there was no reason 
whatsoever why I was not at that instant perfectly 
at liberty to dispose of the MS. as I thought 
proper. Had I considered only my own interest 
as a tradesman, I would have announced the work 
for immediate publication, and I cannot doubt that, 
under all the circumstances, the public curiosity 
about these Memoirs would have given me a very 
considerable profit beyond the large sum I ori- 
ginally paid for them; but you yourself are, I 
think, able to do me the justice of bearing witness 
that I looked at the case with no such feelings, and 
that my regard for Lord Byron’s memory, and my 
respect for his surviving family, made me more 
anxious that the Memoirs should be immediately 
destroyed, since it was surmised that the publica- 
tion might be injurious to the former and painful 
to the latter. 

‘* As I myself scrupulously refrained from look- 
ing into the Memoirs, I cannot from my own 
knowledge say whether such an opinion of the con- 





| 


| 








tents was correct or not; it was enough for me 
that the friends of Lord and Lady Byron united in 
wishing for their destruction. Why Mr. Moore 
should have wished to preserve them, I did not nor 
will inquire; but having satisfied myself that he 
had no right whatever in them, I was happy in 
having an opportunity of making, by a pecuniary 
sacrifice on my part, some return for the honour, 
and I must add, the profit, which I had derived 
from Lord Byron’s patronage and friendship. You 
will also be able to bear witness that, although E 
could not presume to impose an obligation on the 
friends of Lord Byron or Mr. Moore, by refusing 
to receive the repayment of the 2,000 guineas 
advanced by me, yet that I had determined on the 
destruction of the Memoirs, without any previous 
agreement for such repayment, and you know the 
Memoirs were actually destroyed without any sti- 
pulation on my part, but even with a declaration 
that I had destroyed my own private property, 
and I therefore had no claim upon any party for 
remuneration.—I remain, Dear Sir, your faithful 
servant, (Signed) JOHN Murray.” 
**To Robert Wilmot Lorton, Esq.” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE tide of summer touring will in ail proba- 
bility within a few weeks begin to set steadily west. 
The Great Industrial Exhibition about to be held 
in Dublin opens on the 12th of May ; and that 
which is to reflect back the glories and excitements 
of Hyde Park from across the Atlantic will begin 
on the lstof June. At this latter great gathering, 
we see with pleasure that our Government has. 
thought it wise and becoming that this nation 
should be officially, as well as otherwise, repre- 
sented. At the suggestion, we believe, of the 
Commissioners for the management of our own 
Exhibition surplus, a Royal Commission is about 
to issue, investing the Earl of Ellesmere, Sir 
Charles Lyell, Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, Prof. G. 
Wilson, Mr. Whitworth, and Mr. Wallis with 
authority to embody the interest felt by their 
nation in the great American movement, and to 
bring back the report of its results. This is in the 
right international spirit.—The Times says, that the 
English Government have further shown their zeal 
in the matter of this Transatlantic Exhibition ‘‘ by 
getting several of the chief departments of the 

tate to contribute. The Ordnance, the Admiralty, 
the Mint, and the Board of Trade through its 
School of Mines, intend to send articles for exhibi- 
tion ; and it is worthy of remark that, little as we 
may show, compared with the constituted autho- 
rities of other European communities, we have 
done far more as a body politic for the New York 
Exhibition than we did for our own. In Hyde 
Park the Government showed itself chiefly active 
in snubbing the Royal Commission and worrying 
it through Lord Seymour.—Dr. Royle is busily 
engaged in selecting, on the part of the East India 
Company, a brilliant show of Oriental manufac- 
tures wherewith to dazzle the Western world. 
About 800 British exhibitors, comprising the lead- 
ing houses in important departments of our national 
industry, have sent contributions. Our artists are 
admitted also to the field of competition, which 
embraces paintings; and among the champions of 
the national industry is included the name of the 
Duke of Buccleugh.” 

The Earl of Rosse, as President of the Royal 
Society, gave his first Soirée for the season on 
Saturday last. Among the objects on the tables 
were, models by the Astronomer Royal and Mr, 
Simms for mounting a large equatorial reflecting 
telescope. Lord Rosse exhibited a number of 
beautifully executed drawings of nebulz observed 
by his large telescope during the late winter. 
Some of these are most remarkable,—presenting 
the strangest irregularities of form. One drawin; 
representing the same nebula seen in 1848 an 
again a few monthsago, wasparticularly interesting. 
In 1848, when the speculum was not so perfect ag 
it is at present, this nebula presented a central 
darkness with very faint irregular appendages like 
an interrupted external annulus,—but no cen 
star was visible, although the nebula had been re- 
peatedly observed. Now, however, when seen 
under mere favourable circumstances, a central 
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star is very apparent, and other parts of the 
nebula are much more distinct than when it was 
first observed. Thus, there cannot be a doubt 
that nebule which even with Lord Rosse’s mag- 
nificent instrument show no sign of being composed 
of stars, would be resolved by a further increase of 
optical power, in the same manner that his tele- 
scope has already resolved multitudes of nebule 
which have resisted all inferior powers. 

Our readers will remember, that some time since 
a subscription was set on foot for a penny testimo- 
nial to Kossuth, which was intended to be in no 
sense a political demonstration, but to have purely 
a literary basis. The circumstances are extremely 
interesting. When the great exile astonished the 
multitudes who flocked to hear him by the remark- 
able manner in which he made our English tongue 
the vehicle of great thoughts greatly uttered, he 
told his audience that he had cheered and enriched 
his prison at Kutaieh by the acquisition of our 
language, till then unknown to him,—and that the 
streams of fine English which flowed along his sin- 
gular oratorical march from Southampton to New 
York and beyond, were drawn at the deep clear 
Shakspeare well. This fact it was which sug- 
gested the testimonial,—and its form. The accu- 
mulated pennies have taken the appropriate shape 
of a copy of Knight’s Shakspeare, bound in mul- 
berry-coloured morocco, stamped with the great 
Magyar’s bearings, and enclosed in a case which is 
an exact model of Shakspeare’s house, beautifully 
executed in white holly and black oak. This well- 
conceived testimonial will be presented to Kossuth 
on Friday evening, the 6th of May, at the London 
Tavern, before a free meeting, of both sexes, by a 
literary deputation, of which Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
as the originator of the tribute, and we believe the 
designer of its form, will be the spokesman ;— 
Lord Dudley Stuart taking the chair. 

It is satisfactory to find the House of Commons 
prepared to adhere with firmness to that system 
of mixed education which has done so much for 
Ireland during the last twenty years. It is not 
to be concealed, that the sectarian assailants of 
the Irish Board have obtained from Lord John 
Russell's English bill a good party argument against 
the scheme in the sister island, —and it must be 
admitted that Mr. Hamilton used it with damaging 
effect against the personality of Government. The 
logic was not good in itself,—but it told with effect 
as against parties who have faith in one method 
for Ireland and in another for England. The 
House, however, took the issues on a higher ground 
than that of the personal consistency of this or 
that minister—and very properly refused to grant 
a hostile inquiry into a system the published 
reports of which contain all the data for a sound 
judgment on the question of merits. 

The superintendency of the ‘Nautical Alma- 
nac,’ long so ably executed by Lieut. Stratford, 
has, we believe, been offered to and accepted by 
the star-finder, Mr. Hind. 

From the Annual Report of Sir W. J. Hooker 
(by far the clearest report presented in print to Par- 
liament from any public department) we learn the 
progress made inthe Royal Gardens, at Kew, during 
the year 1852. ‘‘Some of the palms,” Sir William 
says, “have grown so rapidly as to reach the 
highest span of the roof (66 feet), and two of them 
we have been obliged to let down into sunk com- 
partments underground, thus to retain them a few 
years longer.” Of the accessions of moment, Sir 
William observes :—‘‘It were tedious to enumerate 
the names of a tithe of the rarities we have received; 
but in gratitude to the donors, I must take leave 
to mention two plants which our Garden alone 
possesses in a living state; first, a healthy young 
ae of the double cocoa-nut (the coco de mer of 

tench navigators, the Lodoicca Sechellarum), a 

alm of the highest interest, both botanically and 
istorically, for it inhabits only one spot in the 
Whole world, a single islet in the Seychelles group. 
This plant was reared and given to the Gardens by 
Prof. Bojer of the Mauritius, and it was conveyed 
to England free of expense by the Screw Propelling 

team Company. The second acquisition is one 
Which has been hitherto wholly unknown to 
[botanical ?] science, though it yields a material of 
very extended use among the Chinese and other 








nations, and which ever since our trade began 
with China, has been sold under the name of rice 
paper. This material in all its various stages of 
preparation, accompanied by a living plant in the 
highest health, has been sent to the Gardens by 
Dr. Bowring from Hong Kong.” 

In the course of a conversation in the House of 
Lords, Earl Granville removed a false impression 
that has got abroad among men of science—and 
has more than once been made subject of complaint 
to ourselves,—to the effect, that Government had 





observations. We may mention, that the only 
reason why M. Bellot did not accompany Mr. 
Kennedy on his present voyage to Behring’s Straits 
is, that he cannot be absent from Europe for so 
long a time as three years, which period Mr. Ken- 
nedy will in all probability be away. It is, we 
believe, contemplated by the French Government 
to equip an Arctic Expedition at no very distant 
date, and it is with the view of employing M. 
Bellot in this service that the request has been 
preferred to permit him to join the Phoenix in her 


suspended the maritime surveys of the British voyage to the Arctic regions this summer.—The 


coast. 


The President of the Council explained | Pheenix, which will sail in about a fortnight, will 


that ‘‘no foreign survey had been stopped or any | be accompanied by two tender sailing vessels, filled 
home survey suspended, except that at the mouth | with provisions for Sir E. Belcher’s squadron, 


of the Thames, which in the course of twenty years 
had died a natural death.” 

The conversation which elicited the above state- 
ment was otherwise of considerable interest. It 
arose on a question as to whether Ministers in- 
tended to second the efforts of the American 
Government in their magnificent scheme for a 
continuous hydrographical survey of the earth’s 
surface. Some of our readers may not be aware 
that such a survey has been conducted for many 
months past by American vessels in all parts of 
the world. The scheme originated with the 
Washington astronomers; who suggested to Con- 
gress that all the masters of American merchant 
vessels should be required to enter in their log- 
books, not only the old formal entries, but also an 
account of all currents, both in the atmosphere and 
in the sea, and any other matter available for 
purposes of science in general and hydrography in 
particular. This was done,—and the logs being 
examined, one of the first results was, the discovery 
of a new route to Rio, by which the passage was 
reduced from forty-one to twenty days. In the old 
route, vessels went as far east as the 19th degree 
west longitude, with the object of avoiding a certain 
current which sets in from Cape San Lucar:—the 
new route avoids this great détour. Fortified by 
this important discovery, the, American Govern- 
ment extended its researches and invited other 
maritime nations—especially England—to aid it in 
this vast system of scientific tabulation. Hitherto, 
technical difficulty or the dilatoriness of office has 
prevented our marine from taking any share in the 
survey,—but it is gratifying to learn that the 
subject is not forgotten by the official personages 
at Whitehall. The idea is now, says Earl Gran- 
ville, under consideration at the Treasury. 

Many of our readers will remember in the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 a sideboard executed by Messrs. 
Cooke, of Warwick, and called the ‘‘ Kenilworth” 
Buffet—the name being taken from Scott’s novel 
of that name. The same firm have now executed a 
sideboard, by Mr. West, of Alscot Park :—which 
is at present on view at the Egyptian Gallery, and 
is well worth a visit by those who are fond of good 
wood carving. The pannels and figures that or- 
nament the present specimen are emblematical of 
English field sports. 

In our notice last week [p. 501] of certain returns 
connected with the income and expenditure of the 
British Museum, we observe that there is in one 
passage an ambiguity of expression which, bad as 
the case intended to be presented by that passage 
would be even if taken in the most favourable of 
the two senses, will if so read make it appear only 
half as bad as itis. In speaking of the want of 
space in the Library for new books, we stated as 
a consequence that the Parliamentary grant asked 
for the purchase of printed books during the cur- 
rent year was “only half of that granted for last 
year—namely, 5,000/.” Our readers will see at 
once that this is capable of two readings; and it is 
well, therefore, to explain that the 5,000/. named 
is last year’s grant,—and the grant for this year 
is the half of that, viz., 2,500J. 

Lieut. Bellot, of the French Navy, who accom- 
panied Mr. Kennedy in the late voyage of the 
Prince Albert to Regent’s Inlet, has obtained 
permission from our Admiralty, at the request of 
his Government, to proceed with Capt. Inglefield 
in the Pheenix to Beechey Island. M. Bellot will 
have charge of the magnetical department,—and he 
is undergoing training in the use of the instruments 
which will be taken out for making magnetical 


We perceive, that a question was put to the 
Admiralty by a Member of the House of Com- 
mons a few evenings ago, as to the reason 
why a steamer had not been sent to Behring’s 
Straits instead of the Rattlesnake, or as a tender 
to that vessel, —the necessity of sending a steamer 
having been forcibly insisted on by Commander 
Maguire of the Plover, now at Point Barrow, and 
by high Arctic authorities. Sir James Graham, 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, was unable to 
answer the question,—and took shelter under the 
fact, that the equipment of the Rattlesnake was 
the act of the late Admiralty. We mention this 
Parliamentary desire for an explanation of what 
we stated at the time to be a fact at once strange 
and censurable on the part of the then existing 


| Admiralty,—because it is confirmatory of our own 


views of the matter. 

Sir Henry De la Beche has been elected Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of France, in 
the place of M. Mitscherlich,—who has been chosen 
one of the four Associate Foreign Members. 

Letters from Dr. Vogel, the astronomer, sent 
out to join Dr. Barth in Central Africa, announce 
his safe arrival at Tripoli. He will have to stay 
several weeks at that place in order to complete 
his preparations for the journey. It so happens 
that a relative of the Sultan of Bornu is at present 
in Tripoli, on his return from his third pilgrimage 
to Mekka. He is a highly intelligent man, and 
had formerly travelled with Clapperton; and in his 
company Dr. Vogel hopes soon to reach Lake 
Tsad, not only in safety, but with comparative 
r ease and comfort. 

We understand that two of the Professorships of 
Queen’s College at Cork are now vacant.—Mr. 
James Nicol, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology, 
has been appointed by the Crown to a professor- 
ship in the Marischal College, Aberdeen; and Mr. 
C. B. Lane, Professor of Civil Engineering, has 





accepted an appointment under the Emperor of 
Brazil. 

The Paris obituary of the last few days includes 
the name of Madame Camille Bodin, author of a 


| great number of novels and romances,—and that 





of M. Charles Sewrin, the oldest of the dramatic 
writers of France. 

A Lecture on the interesting subject of African 
discovery was delivered on Wednesday, the 21st. 
ult., by Dr. Shaw, at the St. James's Literary and 
Scientific Institution. After adverting to the 
knowledge possessed by the ancients of Africa, 
which in a great measure had been handed down 
to us through the Arabs, Dr. Shaw proceeded 
briefly to describe the successive additions made to 
our geographical acquaintance with this continent 
in modern times. Acknowledging the great obli- 
gations due to the Portuguese, and to that greatest 
patron of geographical discovery, Prince Henry of 
Portugal, the lecturer mentioned the earlier visits 
of the English, French, and Dutch,—and sketched 
the late travels and explorations of Mandeville, 
Norden, Bruce, Mungo Park, Tuckey, Ritchie, 
Lyon, Laing, Oudney, Clapperton and Denham, 
Bowdich, Lord Valentia, Salt, Cailli¢, Lander, 
Davidson, the Egyptian Expeditions up the Nile, 
Lepsius, Riippell, Russegger, Gobat, Isenberg, 
Rebmann, Krapf, Dufey, Combes and Tamisier, 
Lefevre, Dillon and Petit, Ferret and Galinier, 
Beke, D'Abbadie, Bell and Plowden, Harris, 
Mansfield Parkyns, Rochet d’Herscourt, Johnston, 
Owen, Cruttenden, Christopher, Smyth, Beechey, 
Belcher, Barker, Peters, Hutchinson, Kolben, 
Hope, Sparrmann, Le Vaillant, Adanson, Barrow, 
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Trutter and Somerville, Cowan, Lichtenstein, 
es Burchell, Thompson, Moffatt, Andrew 
Smith, Alexander, Livingstone, Oswell, Murray, 
Galton, Anderson, Gassiott, Laird, Allen, Becroft, 
Oldfield, King, Trotter, Duncan, Forbes, Holroyd, 
Palmé, Richardson, Overweg and Barth, &. The 
different routes were laid down upon large diagrams 
by Arrowsmith, Petermann, &c.,—as well as the 
several expeditions at present to becarried 
out, and by which still greater light might be 
thrown upon the geo; y of the centre of this 
vast continent.— Accounts, Dr. Shaw said, had been 
received by the Geographical Society, through 
‘Consul Brand, H.M. Consul at Angola, of the 
successful traverse of Africa by a Moorish caravan 
from Zanzibar; and instructions had been for- 
warded to Zanzibar by Colonel Sykes, to obtain 
any information respecting this route upon the re- 
turning of the caravan from the interior. During 
this journey the travellers had crossed the Great 
Lake-called Maravi, Nyassi, or Tanganna, hitherto 
unvisited by Europeans. To the North of Mombas 
and Zanzibar, the great tract of territory situated 
South and south-east of Abyssinia remained still a 
blank on our map,—though represented as healthy, 
fertile, and productive in the extreme, and situated 
so close to our India Empire. The coasts have 
been surveyed by the officers of the Indian Navy, 
and applications have been made to the Board of 
Directors of the India House to expedite an ex- 
pedition to this country from Bombay. This space, 
described by Mr. Cooley as the Regio Cinnamo- 
mifera of the ancients, is said to be rich in grain, 
arematics, ivory, ostrich feathers, aloes, coffee, 
indigo, cottons, &e.; and Lieut. Cruttenden states 
that ‘‘one tribe alone, the Mijertheyn, is capable 
of exporting 1,500 tons of gum after a good season.” 
‘Fhe Somali and other tribes inhabiting this terri- 
tory, are described as a mild and hospitable race. 
While on the subject of lecturing, we may men- 
tion, that, to meet the extraordinary interest which 
the recent discussions on the subject of our Indian 
Empire are creating, with a view to the influence 
which approaching legislation must have on the 
destinies of that country, Mr. Silk Buckingham is 
about to embody the knowledge which he acquired 
by a long residence in that country in a series of 
eight Lectures on India, to be delivered in the 
Queen’s Concert Room, Hanover Square. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.— 

otice is hereby given, that the EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on 

MONDAY NEXT, the 2nd of May, at 12 o’clock.—Admission, 12. ; 
“Catalogue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. See. 

and Students may receive their Tickets and Cata- 

logues by applying at the Academy on Monday after 12. 








Closing of the Exhibition. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from 10 till 5, and WILL CLOSE 
on SATURDAY, May 7.—Admission, 18, 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOY 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk.— 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogs, Sixpence. 

BORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 





The NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 
A : 

feom Nine till Dusk.—Admission wneeds 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





The AMATEUR EXHIBITION will b r nN y 
NEXT from Ten till Dusk, rendsdonnengmenmenens 
. E. C. BECKER, Secretary. 





GALLERY OF GERMAN PAINTINGS.—FIRST ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of MODEKN WURKS.—The following celebrated 
Masters have contributed to the above collection :—Lessing, Sohu, 
Achenbach, Hildebrandt, Leu, Schirmer, Weber, Tidemand, Gude, 
Ritter, Burnier, Miicke, &c. &c.—OPENS to the PUBLIC on the 
2nd of bay apr 18.: fay) oy Se a 78. ye com- 
N e Secretary, i » 163, 

+ a tary, at the Gallery, 163, 











GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent St: —T 
LAST MONTH of the Diorama illustrating the LIFE of WELL 
nel WALMER CASTLE, the DUKE'S 
RIOR OF ST PAULS: with Voeal and Ineconusel 
. 8, Ww! 
Daily, at Three aud High and Instrumental 





o’clock.—Admission, 1s., 28. 6., 





PROUT’S PANORAMA of the GOLD FIELDS.—Three New 
res—Lire in MELBouRNE, a GoLp-Diocer’s WeppING—Lire 

at the Dicornes, Forest Creek—and a Birp’s-Eve View of the 
Gop Fiz.ps, from recent Sketehes—have just been added. 


the other Scenes are Madeira—The Cape—Melbou 
ig yg ay yy ee 
. 5 et, next the Polytechnic.— Admission, 

is, ; Central Seats, 2s. ; Gallery, 6d. Daily, at 12, 3, and 8, 





SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic.— April 16.—Lord Ashburton in the 
chair.—Dr. Royle delivered a lecture ‘On Indian 
Products known to the Ancients.’—He began by 
a notice of the antiquity of manufacturing and 
scientific knowledge in India; and observed, that 
at an epoch when the greatest part of Europe was 
in a state little above barbarism, India abounded 
in raw and wrought materials for the civilization 
ofman. He showed that the productions of India 
were well known to the Greeks and Romans in 
early times; that they formed a regular staple of 
commerce; and argued that their uses and proper- 
ties were perfectly well known to the Hindus. He 
remarked that it was in many cases a work of 
some difficulty to prove the identity of modern 
Indian products with the substances known to the 
Greeks and Romans, and described in the writings 
of ancient authors, owing to the brevity of the 
descriptions which we find in those writings, and 
the scanty definition of the things themselves. But 
there was one source of difficulty which the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 had removed,—that caused by 
a want of acquaintance with Indian products, 
which drove the investigator to descriptions given 
by modern travellers, often equally obscure with 
those of the Greek and Roman writers themselves. 
At the Great Exhibition a large mass of these 
products were collected together; and the scientific 
observer was then enabled to judge for himself. 
Dr. Royle thought that the most advisable course 
to be adopted in identifying the articles as now 


known, with those which formed the staple of | ki 


ancient trade, was, to take them as we see them, 
and then trace them back to the earliest notices of 
them to be found. In this course the Arabs 
afforded us valuable aid; and placed as they were, 
locally, midway between us and India, and chrono- 
logically midway between our times and the epoch 
when Rome and Greece were flourishing, the 
Arabs of the Caliphate were the carriers of the 
produce of India in the Middle Ages, and the 
commentators of the scientific books of the Greeks 
and Romans, which had been written when the 
latter had first obtained an acquaintance with that 
produce, at an epoch as long antecedent to that of 
the Arabs as the latter was to our day.—The 
lecturer alluded to the notice of the Sanscrit work 
on medicine, the Susruta, which had been shown 
by Mr. Cureton, in a paper published in the 
Journal of the Society, to have been named and 
quoted by an Arab physician of the Baghdad 
school, as proving that Indian works on scientific 
subjects formed a part of the studies of the Arabs. 
He also adduced proofs of the Indian origin of 
several plants and drugs known in Europe by 
classical or Arabic names, which he showed were 
derived from the Sanscrit or Hindi languages,— 
such as agallochum, the Sanscrit agaru; carbasus, 
the Sanscrit karpasa; costus, the Hindi koost ; 
and several others; and he particularly adduced 
the Arabic appellation tamr-hindi, meaning lite- 
rally, ‘fruit of India,” as showing the place from 
whence the tamarind was first brought to Europe. 
The lecturer lastly showed that the productions of 
India were brought to the mart of Tyre in the 
days of Ezekiel, at a period when the ancient 
Assyrian Empire was still in existence, before the 
rise of Greece and Rome. He concluded by 
observing that while Indian products were known 
to the Western world so many ages ago, it was 
surprising that our knowledge of these articles was 
not much greater than it really was; but he ex- 
pressed his conviction that the extensive collection 
which the Great Exhibition had offered an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, had excited an amount of interest 
in this country which is already valuable, and the 
results of which it is as yet impossible to estimate. 

Royat Soctery or Literature.—April 13.— 
Sir J. Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. Dr. 
Hincks read a paper ‘On certain Ancient Arab 
Queens,’ in which he questioned the truth of a dis- 
covery lately announced by Col. Rawlinson, to the 
effect that the Queen of Sheba who visited Solomon 
was the ruler of a northern district of Arabia, at 
no great distance from Palestine. Dr. Hincks 


contended, that we had the best authority for be- 
lieving that, as ‘‘ Queen of the South,” she did 
really come to Solomon from ‘‘the uttermost parts 
of the earth,” probably from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. Col. Rawlinson, from the fact that 


he has found on one of the ian inscriptions 
Sako Rvenect Aetna. se ibute to eae 
Pul in his eighth year, i that the country call 
Sheba in the Bible must be Arabia. Dr. Hincks 
thinks that there is no doubt that there were many 
queens of Arabia besides the ‘‘ Chabiba” who was 
contemporary with Menahem, and that many such 
are mentioned in ancient authors: moreover, the 
Assyrian inscriptions themselves notice a second 
Arab Queen in a different part of Arabia. Dr. 
Hincks stated further, that in the historical in- 
scription of Esarhaddon on an hexagonal cylinder 
in the British Museum, he is mentioned as having 
conquered Adumi (evidently Edom), a city of 
Arabia, which, of course, lay to the south of Pales- 
tine. Esarhaddon there states that his father, 
Sennacherib, had formerly taken it ; and concludes 
by saying that he made Zabua, one of his concu- 
bines, its queen, and imposed on it a tribute of 
sixty camels, in addition to the tribute which his 
father had exacted.—Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘ On 
the Original Seat of the Chaldees,’ in which he 
pointed out all that was known concerning them 
from the earliest notices in the Bible, and showed, 
that, on the whole, the statements of the Greek 
geographers Strabo and Ptolemy coincided re- 
markably with the incidental notices in the Bible. 
Mr. Vaux then examined the later history of the 
same people during the period in which the Jewish 
ingdom was in most direct contact with Baby- 
lonia, and during the time when a Chaldzan ruler, 
Nebuchadnezzar, invaded and conquered Judea. 
In opposition to the theory proposed by Prof. 
Heeren, and still maintained by many writers on 
the Continent, Mr. Vaux expressed his belief, that 
the Chaldzan empire of Nebuchadnezzar was not 
the result of an immigration into Babylonia of a 
conquering tribe from the northern mountains of 
Kurdistan, but the gradual growth of many cen- 
turies, during which period the Bible and profane 
authors are equally silent. Mr. Vaux stated, 
that in his opinion this immigration from the north 
was a pure conjecture, unbased upon any historical 
data, and, at the same time, an unsatisfactory 
attempt to account for an event which is really 
explained sufficiently by the indications of the 
earlier history of this people which may be found 
in the Bible. Dr. Hincks made a few remarks in 
support of the view taken by Mr. Vaux ; and stated 
in confirmation, that on early Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, which he has deciphered, the Chaldees are 
mentioned by name, as a people living on the 
northern shores of the Persian Gulf, at the southern 
extremity of Mesopotamia. 





SratisticaL.— April 18.—Col. Sykes in the 
chair.—‘ On Railway Accidents from 1840 to 1852 
inclusive,’ by F. G. P. Neison, Esq.—The author 
adopted a classification of twelve principal causes 
of accident,—six of which were assigned to circum- 
stances over which the respective companies had 
no direct or certain control, and the other six to 
causes which fell directly under their control. The 
deaths from collisions and from trains running off 
the line, which constituted a large portion of the 
whole, had diminished 35 per cent. since 1840; 
while, the deaths occasioned by passengers jumping 
from the trains in motion, as well as from mounting 
trains in motion, had increased 123 per cent. In 
the same period. The subjoined table shows the 
per-centage of deaths from causes under the con- 
trol of companies and beyond their control respec- 
tively.— 





1840-43. | 1944-4 1848-81. 


Causes. Pr ct. of total.|Pr et. of total.| Pr ct. of total. 
ate 





Beyond control of | 
Companies .... | 
Under ditto .... | 


56°84 
43°16 


48-44 
51:56 


37°50 
62°50 








Thus it appeared that among passengers the deaths 
from accidents due to causes ‘‘ beyond” the control 
of companies had increased no less than 50 per 
cent. during the last twelve years,—while, on the 





contrary, deaths from causes ‘‘ under” the control 
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of companies had decreased 30 per cent.; these 
results, taken with the fact that the number killed 
from all causes had decreased from 1 in a million 
in 1840 to 1 in 24 millions in 1851, proved that 
means and influences were actively at work which 
were increasing the safety of life, and that accidents 
would become yearly less and less in ratio to the 
traffic, in spite of the increasing carelessness 
of passengers, as shown by the large increase of 
deaths from causes under their control. In — 
to injuries, the number had declined from 1 in 
220,000 mgers in 1840, to 1 in 336,000 in 
1851; and they differed from the deaths inasmuch 
as that 13} per cent. only of the accidents which 
occasioned them were attributable to causes 
within the control of the passenger. Hence it 
was argued that the tendency of accidents arising 
from details of management was to inflict bodily 
injury rather than occasion death; for while 
among accidents due to causes within the in- 
fluence of the passengers themselves, 55 deaths 
take place for every 100 injuries,—11 deaths 
only occur to 100 injuries arising from accidents 
beyond the control of passengers. The author 
stated that during the years 1844-51 7,044,469,484 
miles had been travelled by a. and 176 
deaths had happened through accidents from all 
causes,—hence one passenger had been killed for 
every 40,025,395 miles travelled ; supposing, there- 
fore, a person to travel twelve hours per diem at 
the rate of 20 miles an hour, including stoppages, 
for each of the 365 days in the year, he would be 
killed by an accident in 456 years. In respect to 
fares, first-class passengers were charged the mini- 
mum scale of fares in 1846, but for second and 
third-class passengers the minimum charges were 
in 1847. Until these dates the charges had gra- 
dually and uniformally decreased, but since then 
— | had fluctuated at a somewhat higher price, 
had recently shown a tendency to increase. 
The average distance travelled by the passengers 
of each class had become yearly less and less, and 
in 1852 stood thus :—first class, 263 miles; second 
class, 15} miles; third class, 10 miles; parliamen- 
tary class, 16 miles; all classes, 154 miles. The 
author illustrated the subject by a variety of ela- 
borate calculations, and gave their results in tables. 
Mr. Wyon submitted to the meeting a bust of 
the late Mr. Porter, which gave considerable satis- 
faction to the Fellows present. 





HorrTIcutturat.—-A pril 19.—Sir P. De Malpas 
Grey Egerton in the chair.—J. Y. Burges, Esq. 
was elected a Fellow.—Messrs. Henderson, of Pine 
Apple Place, sent a collection of greenhouse 
plants, consisting of Boronia tetrandra; a neatly- 
shaped bush of Eriostemon scabrum ; Brachysema 
acuminatum ; Grevillea flecwosa, a species with 
handsomely cut leaves and very small clusters of 
white blossoms of little or no beauty; Pimelea 
Gnidia, a promising new white-flowered kind ; the 
beautiful Tetratheca ericefolia ; and Daviesia pun- 
gens, 2 new species with pale-yellow blossoms, 
which are very sweet-scented. A Banksian Medal 
was awarded.—Mr. Loddiges received a certificate 
of Merit for Cattleya lobata, afine deeplilac-flowered 
wort, streaked on the lip with purple, as were also 
the margins of the petals. A similar award was 
made to Mr. Myatt, of Deptford, for six pots of 
Cyclamens, all varieties of C. persicum. The same 
exhibitor produced a good bunch of his Victoria 
thubarb, a bright red, large, and showy variety.— 
Mr. Davis, of Oak Hill, East Barnet, sent three 
very good bunches of black Hamburgh grapes,—for 
which a certificate was awarded. Other fruit 
consisted of a dish of Keens’ seedling strawberries 
from Col. Sowerby, of Putteridge Bury, near 
Luton, Beds. They were stated to be examples 
of what has been gathered at Putteridge Bury 
tather liberally for these seven weeks past. It 
was mentioned that, owing to press of other 
Matters, the fruit had not been thinned this season, 
or the individual berries would have been better. 
After trying various plans, Mr. Fish has found 
the following to answer best for Keens’ seedling. 
As soon as runners can be obtained they are fixed 
m 3-inch pots; when rooted, they are separated 

the parent plants, and re-potted singly in 


last for the general crop. In potting, two things 
are made of much c uence, viz., keeping the 
crown of the plant well up in the centre of the pot, 
and packing the soil round it as firmly as ibl 


tribes dwelling on the two sides of the Pass of 
Thermopyle, (which afforded the only means of 
communication between them), and meeting at a. 





They are put in a shady situation for a few days, 
and then placed on hard ground, where they can 
obtain as much light as possible. This, with 
attention to watering, sheltering from heavy 
rains and severe frost in winter, and starting the 
plant in a low temperature, seem to be the chief 
essentials to success, especially when fruit is 
gathered in the beginning of March.—A certifi- 
cate was awarded to Mr. Todman, gardener to 
Mrs. Buckmaster, of Clapham Park, for three 
heads of Miller’s late white, and a similar number 
of Dixon’s Waterloo, brocolies. Of foreign pro- 
duce, Mr. Lewis Solomon, of Covent Garden, sent 
excellent green peas, white asparagus and green 
sprew; new kidney potatoes, artichokes, French 
horn carrots, tomatoes, and a salad, consisting of 
cos and cabbage lettuces, as firm and good as at 
the best season of the year, excellent curled endive, 
and white and redturnip-rooted radishes, the former 
much the better of the two. The tomatoes, we 
understand, came from Algiers, where they are 
said to have been grown in the open air; they 
were certainly as fine as could be produced in this 
country in September or October. The carrots 
were also very fine, short and crisp, with a very 
slender tap root; and the potatoes equalled those 
of the best English growth. Indeed, new French 
potatoes, succeeded by those from the open ground 
in Cornwall, have almost driven English forced 
ones out of the market.—From the gardens of the 
Society came Berberis Darwinii, ornamented with 
a profusion of little clusters of orange blossoms. 
The plant had been wintered under glass ; but it 
was mentioned that this fine berberry is perfectly 
hardy, surviving the winter unhurt even where 
its roots are partially under water. Indeed, it was 
stated to have been found wild in wet and boggy 
places. It is extremely beautiful, and being hardy 
is an invaluable acquisition. Along with it was 
the white- blossomed Deutzia gracilis, a useful 
forcing plant, and one which is becoming pretty 
well known. It was stated, however, that there 
are two plants sold under this name in the trade, 
one much handsomer than the other, and that 
therefore purchasers should take care not to buy the 
spurious one. The same establishment likewise con- 
tributed the variety of Tropaolum Lobbianum called 
Triomphe de Gand, which has been in flower all 
the winter, making one of the gayest plants in the 
greenhouse; also an acacia, two azaleas, the pale 
green-flowered sweet-smelling Pittosporum undu- 
latum, Diosma capitata, the useful white-flowered 
Henfreya scandens, three Cape heaths, the fragrant 
Rhynchospermum jasminoides ; Begonia albo coc- 
cinea, a good species of this varied and highly 
ornamental genus; the oleander-leaved allamanda, 
half-a-dozen cinerarias and Dielytra spectabilis. 
It was mentioned, that, owing to the unusual 
wetness of the Society's garden, the roots of this 
handsome fumewort in the open ground had all 
rotted this season; but that in well dgained gardens 
and places sheltered from wet, it had survived. 





PurioLocicat.—April 22.—‘ On the Amphic- 
tyonic League, and the meaning of the term 
Amphictyones,’ by Prof. Malden.—The Amphic- 
tyonic League was a confederacy of twelve tribes 
(not States),—the Thessalians, the Perrhebi, 
the Magnetes, the Achzans of Phthiotis, the 
Dolopes, the Malians, the Ainianes of Mount 
Oeta, the Eastern Locrians, the Phocians, Boeo- 
tians, Dorians, and Ionians. The votes of the 
tribes only were counted in the Council; the 
votes of the’ representatives of the several States 
determined the resulting vote of their tribe. All 
the confederate tribes were either tribes dwell- 
ing within the limits of Thessaly, or believed by 
common consent to have sprung from Thessaly ; or 
else, tribes in immediate proximity to the pass of 
Pyle, either im the valley of the Sparcheius or on 
the southern side of it. And, inasmuch as the 
proper meaning of a@p¢i is ‘on both sides of”— 
that of wepi being “round about,”—the name 
"Apoucriovec may be taken to mean ‘“‘ The Dwell- 





5 and 6-inch pots—the first for early work, the 


ers on both Sides,” or the confederacy of kindred 


temple in the Pass. The Amphictyonic 
League was not—like that of the Beotian cities. 
with their four councils, and their supreme magis- 
trates called Boeotarchs,—a league by which the: 
associated States were united into a federal state, 
and submitted themselves to a commen executive 
power, for the direction (at least) of their external 
relations, although each State preserved its inde- 
pendence for its own internal regulation. Nor was. 
it—like that of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia, 
whose representatives met at the Panionium,—a 
league by which States absolutely independent were 
united in close political alliance; nor—like the 
assembly of Ionic Greeks at Delos—an association 
having only a religious object, the performance of 
certain common sacrifices and the celebration of a 
religious festival. Its original object did not end 
with the sacrifices and religious rites which gave 
solemnity and sanction to the meetings of its 
Council, but was ‘‘to establish and enforee a simple 
code of International Law, which should control 
and humanize the practices of belli it states.”” 
The care of the temple of Delphi seems to have 
been a duty superadded to the original functions 
of the confederacy. As to their place of meet- 
ing. The Amphictyonic meeting was always 
called IIvAaia, and the ordinary ntatives 
of the States which took part in it were called 
IIvAayépat, or meeters at Pyle. These names 
indicate that the original place of meeting was 
Pyle. I believe that when the Council was 
originally constituted —whenever that was—and 
long afterwards, the representatives of the con- 
federate nations met and performed their sacrifices, 
and held their consultations, and did whatever 
they had to do, in the ancient Temple of Demeter, 
at Anthele, which Herodotus names as their place- 
of meeting, close to Thermopyle. But when they 
undertook the guardianship of the Temple of the 
Pythian Apollo at Delphi,—whether they first as- 
sumed it to protect the votaries of the temple from 
the sacrilegious extortion of the Criseans, or whe- 
ther it was committed to them at some unknown 
earlier time,—the care of the temple, and the regu- 
lation of its rites, and the protection of its privi- 
leges, must have become their chief function, and 
their most important business ; and then, for’ the 
better performance of this business, they trans- 
ferred their sittings practically to Delphi,—only 
assembling first at Pyle for the sake of performing 
their ancient€nd traditionary sacrifices, and then 
adjourning to the place where their veal business 
lay. I conjecture also, that it was at the same 
time that the deputies, distinguished by the special 
title of Hieromnemones, “Minders of Sac 
Matters,” were added to the original Pylagore. 
The meetings of the Council were held in spring 
and autumn; and the Amphictyons were managers 
and presidents of the Pythian Games celebrated 
at Delphi in the autumn of the third year of each 
Olympiad. The Athenian Hieromnemon was ap- 
pointed by lot at the beginning of each year ; the 
Pylagore were most probably elected for the occa- 
sion, half-yearly, a little while before each meeting. 
When the Amphictyonic Council resolved that an 
extraordinary meeting should be held at Pyle be- 
fore the next regular Pylea, AUschines tells us- 
that the form of the resolution was, that the 
Hieromnemons should meet at Pyle. The notion 
of Clinton and others that the Hieromnemon was. 
elected for life, is contradicted by the plainest evi- 
dence ; and I am aware of no ancient authority 
for the statement in Clinton, Smith's ‘ Dictionary,’ : 
and Thirlwall’s ‘Greece,’ that the Spring meeting 
of the Amphictyonic Council was held at Delphi, 
and the Autumnal one at Thermopylz, while there: 
are many good authorities against it. 

‘The Personal Pronouns and the Numerals of 
the Mallicollo and Erromango Languages,’ collected 
by the Rev. C. Abraham, Chaplain to the mene 
of New Zealand. Communicated (with remarks 
by R. G. Latham, M.D.—Thongh brief, these 
vocabularies represent important languages. The 
class to which they belong has never been reduced 
to writing, nor is any member of it known im fre- 
spect to its grammatical structure. The grammar 
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of the Tanna (an allied tongue), by Mr. Heath, is 
unpublished—probably lost. Dr. Prichard had 
seen extracts from it, and states that it contained 
a trinal as well as a singular, a dual, and a plural 
number. This statement is elucidated by the pre- 
sent lists. The ¢rinal number of the Mallicollo is 
the personal pronoun with the numeral for 3 incor- 
porated with it,—each element being so modified 
.as to give the appearance of an inflexion. 





InstiTUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—April 19.— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
“The paper read was, ‘A description of the Liver- 
pool Corporation Waterworks,’ by Mr. T. Duncan. 

April 26.—J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—‘ Observations on Salt Water, and its 
application to the Generation of Steam,’ by Mr. 
J. B. Huntington. 


Roya Instirution. — March 18.—W. Pole, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—‘On the Discovery of 
some Fossil Reptilian Remains, and a Land-shell 
in the interior of an erect Fossil-tree in the Coal 
Measures of Nova Scotia, with remarks on the 
Origin of Coal-fields, and the time required for 
their formation,’ by Sir C. Lyell. 


Syro-Ecyprian.—April 12.—Dr. Camps in the 
chair.—The Rev. J. Turnbull read a letter from 
Dr. Grotefend, dated Hanover, April 3, in which 
he says that, since the deciphering of the inscrip- 
tion of Behistiin,—the printing of which may be 
expected about the autumn,—he has deciphered 
some transcriptions of Nebuchadnezzar,—one of 
which contains the offer of the king to let his son 
be burnt to death in order to ward off the afflic- 
tions of Babylon—(something similar to what we 
read of the king of Moab, 2 Kings, iii. 27).—A 
second transcription tells us about the hanging 

rdens laid out for his consort. To these Dr. 
Grotefend added some other descriptions which 
elucidate the Babylonian custom of child-sacrifices, 
as illustrated by the cylinders published by the 
_Syro-Egyptian Society.—-A notice of Baron Von 
Wrede’s travels in Hadramaut and other parts of 
south-western Arabia by M. Fresnel, and commu- 
nicated by Dr. Plate; was read. The mostremark- 
able district explored was the Wadi Diifén,—pro- 
bably the Toani of Pliny. The Greeks called the 
inhabitants Minaei (Mevaioc). The Stygis aque 
fons of Ptolemy is represented by the Bir Barahut, 
a well in Wadi Dian. The people of this district 
are very commercial; and under the name of 
Hadhrami monopolize the chief trade at Jiddah 
and other ports. They also migrate to India,— 
where they find employment in the military ser- 
vice of the East India Company.—Mr. Ainsworth 
read a notjce of a possible outlet to Lake Wan, or 
Van, by a subterranean stream, which has long 
been known to geographers,—(See Rich's Travels, 
Appendix to Vol. I.),—but has been first visited 
and described by Dr. Layard (‘ Discoveries,’ &c. 
p. 415), as ‘‘one of the principal sources of the 
eastern branch of the Tigris,” and called the river 
of Mukus. Lake Wan has an elevation, according 
to Mr. Consul Brant, of 5,467 feet ; and Dr. Layard 

_ describes himself as ascending from the lake and 
then descending toa far greater depth below before 
reaching this subterranean outlet. While the 
sources of the great lake come from an elevation 
(apart from mountain streamlets) of at least 7,000 
feet above the sea,—there is nothing in the baro- 
metric levelling of the course of the Eastern Tigris 
as effected by Mr. Ainsworth, in the direction of 
Bitlis, as well as in Dr. Layard’s descriptions, but 
that would indicate that the subterranean outlet 
visited by Dr. Layard would be below the level 
of Lake Wan, to which it may therefore present a 
natural outlet in consonance with the general 
hydrographic features of the country.—Mr. Rich 
obtained an itinerary from Se’rt to Miks, as he 
calls Mukus, which gives twenty hours, or 60 Eng- 
lish miles, .travelling distance between the two, 
but which, in a very mountainous country, would 








not be more than 40 on the map, and most pro- 
bably not that. Dr. Layard’s map places the two 
as at 60 geographical miles distance, which, if 
erroneous, as it appears to be, affects the configur- 
ation of the whole country at the head of the 
Eastern Tigris,—Mr. 8. Sharpe read a paper ‘On 


the History of the Edomites and the City of Petra,’ 
giving a detailed account of what is known of the 
country and its commercial connexions, from the 
epoch when that people refused to allow Moses to 
pass, till the time when Petra was retaken by the 
native Arabs, in the reign of the Emperor Com- 
modus. The reading of this paper was followed 
by some discussion as to the commerce on the 
Erythrean Sea and the site of Ophir,—in which the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, Dr. Beke, Dr. Plate, Mr. Saull, 
and others, took a part. 


InstTiTuTE oF AcTuARIES.—April 25.—C. Jel- 
licoe, Esq. V.P., in the chair.—‘ On Progressive 
Mortality and its Application to Valuations,’ by 
J. Meikle, Esq.—The author dwelt on the import- 
ance of assurance offices exhibiting their receipts 
and disbursements as expected by the data upon 
which the premiums were based, that by a com- 
parison with the actual receipts and disbursements 
a correct view might be obtained of the true posi- 
tion of the office. This would also exhibit the 
difference between the actual and expected morta- 
lity of each year’s entrants. He then applied this 
principle to valuations, and stated that the nature 
of all life assurance transactions was such thet the 
sums assured became payable at certain calculated 
periods, and that if the life did not then expire the 
sum assured appeared among the assets as ‘‘sur- 
plus,” and was considered “ profit.” The system 
of valuations generally adopted involved this prin- 
ciple. The author, however, objected to the sys- 
tem, and considered that all the ‘ profit” which 
could be realized by offices arose from interest on 
the sums assured from the expected to the actual 
date of death, and from the accumulated premiums 
received during that period ; and he contended that 
by the former method the ‘‘surplus” contained a 
large amount of postponed claims. Formule were 
deduced in support of this principle; and the author, 
by an illustration, showed that the appropriation 
of a surplus ascertained by the old method hazarded 
the stability of the fund, while, by the proposed 
plan all such danger was avoided. He further 
showed that the ultimate profit by each method 
would be the same. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, 

I now proceed to give you an account of my 
newly-inventtd method of making photographic 
engravings upon steel. Of course, I have no need 
to observe that the art is at present in its infancy, 
—but I have great hopes that it will very soon be 
considerably improved in all its details. 

The first thing to be done is, to select a good 
steel plate, and to immerse it for a minute or two 
in a vessel containing vinegar mixed with a little 
sulphuric acid. The object of this is, to diminish 
the too great polish of the surface,—for otherwise 
the photographic preparation would not adhere 
well to the surface of the steel, but would peel off. 
The plate is then to be well washed and dried. 
Then, take some isinglass and dissolve it in hot 
water. The solution should be strong enough to 
coagulate when cold into a firm jelly. This solu- 
tion of isinglass or gelatine should be strained while 
hot through a linen cloth to purify it. To this 
must be added about half as much of a saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash in water, and 
they should be well stirred together. When cold, 


this mixture coagulates into a jelly, which has very 
much the appearance of orange jelly. The method 


pour a quantity upon the centre of the steel plate. 
Then take a glass rod, hold it horizontally, and 
spread the liquid uniformly over the plate. Then 
incline the plate, and pour off the superfluous 
gelatine. Let the steel plate be placed upon a 
stand, and kept quite horizontal, that the liquid 
may not run to one side of the plate. Then place 
a spirit lamp beneath the plate, and warm it gently 
till the gelatine is quite dried up. When dry, the 
film of gelatine ought to be bright yellow an very 
uniform. If clouded bands appear upon the sur- 
face it is a sign that there is too little gelatine in 
proportion to the bichromate, which must there- 
fore be corrected. The steel plate, now coated 
with gelatine, is ready to receive a photographic 
image of any object. First, let us suppose the 
object is one capable of being applied closely to 
the surface of the plate ;—for instance, let it be a 
piece of black lace or the leaf of a plant. Place 
the object upon the plate in a photographic copy- 
ing-frame, and screw them into close contact. 
Place this frame in the direct light of the sun fora 
short time, varying from half a minute to five 
minutes. Let it then be removed and the plate 
taken out, and it will be found impressed with 
a yellow image of the object upon a ground of a 
brown colour, as might be expected from the well- 
known photographic property of the bichromate. 
The plate is then to be placed in a vessel of cold 
water for a minute or two, which dissolves out all 
the bichromate and most of the gelatine also from 
the photographic image—i. e. from those parts of 
the plate which have not been exposed to the sun, 
being protected by the object; while, on the con- 
trary, it dissolves little or none of the gelatine 
film which has been fully exposed to the sun’s rays, 
The consequence of which is, that instead of a 
yellow image we have now a white one, but still 
upon a ground of brown. The plate is then re- 
moved from the water into a vessel of alcohol for a 
minute, and it is then taken out and placed upright 
on its edge in a warm place, where in the course of 
a few minutes it becomes entirely dried. This ter- 
minates the photographic part of the operation. 
If the plate ig carefully examined while in this 
state, it appears coated with gelatine of a yellowish 
brown colour, and impressed with a white photo- 
graphic image, which is often eminently beautiful, 
owing to the circumstance of its being raised above 
the level of the plate by the action of the water. 
Thus, for instance, the image of a piece of black 
lace looks like a real piece of very delicate white 
lace of similar pattern, closely adhering to, but 
plainly raised above, the brown and polished sur- 
face of the plate, which serves to display it very 
beautifully. At other times the white image of an 
object offers a varying display of light when ex- 
amined by the light of a single candle, which in- 
dicates a peculiar molecular arrangement in the 
particles of gelatine. These photographic images 
are often so beautiful that the operator feels almost 
reluctant to destroy them by continuing the pro- 
cess for engraving the plate. 

In order to explain how such an engraving is 
possible, it is, in the first place, to be observed 
that the photographic image differs from the rest 
of the plate not only in colour but, what is of much 
more importance, in the thickness of the film of 
gelatine which covers it. The coating of gelatine 
on the rest of the plate is, comparatively speaking, 
a thick one, but that which originally covered the 
image has been mostly removed by the action of 
the water, asmall portion, however, almost always 
remaining. It therefore naturally happens that 
when an etching liquid is poured on to the plate, 
it first penetrates through the thin gelatine cover- 
ing the image, and etches the steel plate beneath. 
But the next momeut it penetrates likewise through 
the thicker coating of gelatine, and thus spoils the 
result by etching the whole of the plate. Nitric 
acid, for instance, does this, and therefore cannot 
be employed for the purpose. Since the other 
chemical liquids which are capable of etching steel 
have a certain analogy to nitric acid in their cor- 
rosive properties, they also for the most part are 
found to fail in the same manner. 

This was a difficulty, But after some researches 
I found a liquid which etches steel perfectly well, 





of using it is, to liquefy it by gentle heat, and to 


and at the same time is free from the inconvenient 
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roperty of penetrating the gelatine film. This 
Fiquid is the bichloride of platina. In order, how- 
ever, to use it successfully, it must be mixed with 
a certain quantity of water, neither more nor less, 
(I mean, to any material extent,) otherwise its 
action becomes irregular. The best way is, to 
make a perfectly saturated solution, and then to 
add to it one-fourth of its bulk of water. Then 
correcting this by a few trials, a solution of proper 
strength is finally obtained. Supposing, then, that 
we have prepared such a solution, the operation of 
etching the plate is performed as follows :—The 
plate is laid ona table, and a simall quantity of 
the bichlcride being poured upon it, it is to be 
rapidly diffused and spread over the whole plate 
with a camel-hair brush: Not much liquid is 
poured on, because its opacity would prevent the 
operator from distinguishing the effect produced 
by it on the metal. For this reason, it is hardly 
necessary to make a wall of wax round the plate ; 
that is, if the portions to be etched are confined to 
the central part of the plate, and do not approach 
very near to the edge. The effect of the liquid 
upon the plate is not at first visible, since it dis- 
engages no gas; but after the lapse of a minute 


-or two, the white photographic image begins to 


darken, and soon becomes black in every part. 
When this change is complete, the image often 


-looks very beautiful, though quite altered from 


what it was before. The operator should carefully 
watch the image until he thinks that it is finished, 
-or not likely to be further improved or developed 
by continuing the process any longer. He then 
inclines the plate gently, and pours off the liquid 
by one corner of the plate. The plate is then dried 
with blotting paper, and then a stream of salt 
water, which is better than fresh water for this 
purpose, is poured over the plate, which removes 
-all traces of the etching liquid. The plate is then 
rubbed with a wet sponge or linen cloth, which in 
2 short time detaches and removes the film of gela- 
ine, and discloses the etching that has been effected, 
When the object is not of a nature to be applied 
directly to the surface of the plate, the most ob- 
vious method of proceeding is, of course, to place 
the prepared plate in the focus of a camera, and to 
direct the camera to the object. But in conse- 
quence of the low degree of sensitiveness of bichro- 
mate of potash, this would take, generally speak- 
ing, too longa time to accomplish. The better 
way in practice, therefore, is, to take a negative 
photograph of the object on paper with a camera, 
and from this to obtain a positive copy either on 
glass or paper, which should be very uniform in 
texture, and moderately transparent. Then this 
positive copy is placed on the plate in a photo- 
graphic copying-frame, and being placed for a few 
minutes in the sun, it impresses the plate with a 
photographic image ; which image, etched as above 
described, and printed off upon paper, will finally 
give a positive representation of the object. If the 
object depicted upon the plate by the sun’s rays 
is broad and uniform,—for instance, the opaque 
leaf of a plant, then, of course, the etching is uni- 
form also. When this is printed off, it produces 
an effect which is not always satisfactory. I will 
therefore now explain a modification of the pro- 
cess which destroys this uniformity, and which in 
many cases produces a great improvement in the 
general effect. 

For this purpose I must remark, in the first 
place, that if a piece of black gauze or crape is the 
object selected for representation, it produces an 
engraving of itself which is marvellously accurate. 
But when two folds of the gauze are laid across 
each other obliquely, then the resulting engraving 
requires a lens in order to separate from each other 
and distinguish clearly the lines belonging to the 
two portions of the gauze. Now, if this engraving 
1s printed off, the result offers to an eye at a 
moderate distance the appearance of an uniform 
shading. Now, I avail myself of this circumstance, 
to modify my original process as follows :—suppose 
the object to be the opaque leaf of a plant, of 
regular outline, first, I cover the prepared plate 
with two oblique folds of black crape or gauze, and 
place it in the sunshine for two or three minutes, 
The effect of this is, to cover the plate with a com- 





Then the leaf is substituted for the crape, and the 
plate is replaced in the sunshine for two or three 
minutes more. The leaf being then removed from 
the plate, it will be seen that the sun has obliterated 
all the lines that were visible on the parts of the 
plate exterior to the leaf, converting all those 
parts to a uniform brown. But the image of the 
leaf itself is still covered with a network of innu- 
merable lines. Now, let this be etched in the 
way already described, and let the resulting etching 
be printed off. The result is an engraving of the 
leaf which when beheld by the eye at a certain 
distance appears uniformly shaded, but when 
examined closely is found to be covered with 
lines very much resembling those produced by an 
engraver's tool, so much so that even a practical 
engraver would probably be deceived by the 
appearance. This crape arrangement I call a 
photographic veil :—and as I think it likely that the 
idea will prove useful, I will make a few more 
remarks upon it. It is clear that an arrangement 
composed of two thicknesses of ordinary crape or 
gauze is but a rude attempt at a photographic 
veil. To realize the practical utility that may 
result from the idea, supposing it to be borne out 
by further experience, it would be proper to fabri- 
cate a much finer material, and to employ five or 
six thicknesses of it or else to cover a sheet of 
glass in any convenient manner with an innumera- 
ble quantity of fine lines, or else with dots and 
specks, which must be opaque and distinct from 
each other. The result of practically employing 
such a method, supposing always that it answers 
in practice, as I think it probably will, would be 
an etching apparently uniform, but really con- 
sisting of separate small portions in consequence 
of which it would hold the ink much better, and 
other obvious advantages would also be obtained. 
Another mode of accomplishing the same object is 
to cover the plate originally with an aquatint 
ground. But then a fresh one would be required 
for every plate, whereas a single veil would serve 
for any number of plates in succession. Experience 
alone can decide between these different methods. 
When the etching is finished, the plate should be 
very soon coated with wax to protect it. A few 
hours’ exposure to the atmospheric air rusts and 
destroys the etchings when newly made, although 
it does not dp so afterwards. The oxidation only 
attacks the lines of the etching, the rest of the 
plate sustaining no injury, if the air is tolerably 
dry. 

Tastes thus described the method of producing 
the photographic etchings,—it would, I think, ex- 
tend this letter to too great a length were I to add 
any remarks upon the theory of the process, which 
will better be deferred to another opportunity. 

H. F. Tavsor. 
Lacock Abbey, April 25. 





FINE ARTS 


The Scenes in the Last Ascent of Mont Blane, in- 
cluding Five Views from the Summit. A Series 
of Lithographic Drawings by J. H. Browne. 
M‘Lean. 

Mr. Browne, an amateur artist, was accompanied 

in his ascent, which took place last summer, by 

Mr. Goodall, of the Royal Engineers:—and the 

most memorable part of what was accomplished 

on the occasion is recorded on the title-page 
of this work, in a translation from the certifi- 
cate signed by the nine guides (to whom the 
sketches are dedicated) and by the Syndic of Cha- 
monix. This record is as follows :—‘‘ What is most 
remarkable, and what was never effected before, 
these gentlemen employed themselves in sketching 
the great panorama and enjoyed all their facul- 
ties”! But it would appear from the letter-press 
which accompanies the drawings, that, although 
the enjoyment of all their faculties might be a 
mutual possession, the merit of illustrating the 
achievement is due to Mr. Browne alone :—and to 
him also we are indebted for the narrative. With- 
out rating the artistic value of the sketches too 
highly, we may observe, that they convey in a very 
forcible manner the actualities of the perilous 
ascent,—more forcibly than any other drawings 





Plicated image of lines passing in all directions. 


which we remember to have seen:—and all who 





have adventured amidst Alpine scenery will testify 
to their general fidelity. These drawings certainly 
impress us powerfully with the difficulties and 
dangers that wait upon the hardy (we had almost 
qualified the epithet in an uncomplimentary 
sense) travellers who succeed in scaling the 
“Monarch of Mountains.” In every one of 
these sketches there is some characteristic fea- 
ture; but the most striking effects are exempli- 
fied in the illustrations of the scene before reach- 
ing the Grands Mulets,— the search for the 
passage of the Crevasse du Déme, — and the 
crossing the Crevasse itself—the last an under- 
taking fraught with the utmost peril. We may 
observe, also, that the texture of the lithographic 
drawing, and the cold, grey tint which supplies the 
local colour, approximate very closely to Nature 
in these snowy regions, and give a still greater air 
of verisimilitude to the sketches. 

Mr. Browne's literary style is not very lucid; 
but he writes with great good humour,—and 
some of his incidents and descriptions are suffi- 
ciently graphic. By way of training for the great 
ascent, he and his companion made an excursion 
beforehand, without guides, and nearly involved 
themselves in a serious predicament. In the midst 
of a storm they lost their way.— 

“To go back was impossible. Wet to the skin and 
hungry, the advance was, on the whole, a hopeful look out, 
the hope being, that if we came to the glacier we might 
form some notion of where we were from geographical re- 
collections. During a gust of the storm we took refuge 
under an old, stricken ftir-tree hanging over the precipice ; 
below there was a wide, deep ravine, through which the 
torrent pourcd into one far deeper, some hundred feet of 
unbroken fall. Presently we heard a deep, rumbling noise 
some way up this ravine ; it became louder and louder, like 
the steady roll of thunder, perhaps more like the noise of 
carriages and carts on the busiest day in the busiest part of 
the city of London. Can it be an avalanche, I thought, 
sweeping over the morain's? We looked down, and, true 
enough, a whole river of ice-blocks was in solemn march 
slowly advancing with its terrific band the upper ravine, 
nearer and nearer to the gorge that led to the great fall. It 
was very exciting, for in another moment the enormous 
mass would be hurled into the world below, from the em- 
brasure which our position overhung. Bitter disappoint- 
ment! Just as we held our breath to enjoy to the full the 
grand spectacle, the whole stood still, nor would it stir an 
inch for all our peltings.” 

Here is the manner .ia which the Grands Mulets 
was approached,—not without considerable risk 
to one of the party :— 

“ At one o'clock we got to the foot of a precipice which 
must be scaled somehow or another. The porters now de- 
serted, and we stood while the guides shouldered the pro- 
strate stores of food and fuel. We took off our spectacles, 
and the glare even for that moment was literally blinding. 
All our followers, except the ladder-carrier, had tracked 
back home, and after a council our councillors plunged on, 
‘ chargés,’ as they said, ‘ comme des Mulets.’ There was no 
more order than before; we made towards a pile of ice, 
that seemed to reach nearly to the top of the precipice, and 
up this mass we climbed, At every three or four steps I 
sank in the snow to my hips, while no one else went deeper 
than their knees. The ladder is about twelve feet long, of 
the very slightest material, and bent easily with a very 
slight strain, a strong iron hook on either shaft at one end. 
The hill of snow did not reach the top of the great preci- 
pice within ten or twelve feet, and afforded a most precarious 
footing ; it might any moment give way en masse, as well as 
admit any one of us between its snow-covered horns; and 
what made the matter worse was, that the edge of the pre- 
cipice above us overhung, projecting some three or four 
feet. Several great icicles were pioneered out of the way, 
and the ladder erected ; Cachet and Devonassaud sprang up 
and held it fast at the top by the rope, while two guides 
held its base on tenable ice. Before me was Michel Favret; 
and just as he approached the foot of the ladder, he sank 
up to the arms into the snow, and, in trying to rise, he dis- 
appeared altogether. Jt was an anxious moment: the men 
at the ladder reached down their poles, and all watched the 
treacherous hole. He was hauled up at last by the guides, 
with congratulations, more expressive of their feelings to 
the crevasse than of the recovery of their companion. On 
recovering his senses, Favret appeared greatly pleased at his 
escape; he owed his safety entirely to the branches or fag- 
gots of fir which, projecting aeross his knapsack, wedged 
him firmly on either side of the crevasse, his whole body 
being suspended over what he described as a vast depth.” 

The sudden disappearance of vast mounds of 
snow is one of the features which give character 
to the ascent.— 

** A long and very steep aseent was now before us, beyond 
which was the Grande Crevasse du Dome, which starts from 
the base of the Dome du Gouté, and stretches across the 
whole valley. After a weary search for a practicable pas- 
sage, we halted on the edge, which was round, but abrupt, 
with a space to stand on like an overturned life-boat. The 
bottom was, of course, not to be seen at night, but on our 
return in daylight the false bottom appeared to be from 
150 to 200 feet deep. This false bottom is but a roof to a 
succession of great caverns. While standing on this trea- 
cherous bank, and dreamily gazing on the castellated forms 
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which cut the purple sky with their dazzling whiteness, one 
of these towers will suddenly disappear from the empyrean 
height like a vanishing spirit, and presently the deep silence 
is broken by a peal of subterranean thunder, commencing 
in one clap, and ending in the hoarse rumble of a thousand 
fragments of ice as they sound the vast depth of the hollow 
glacier.” 

We pass over the bivouac at the Grands Mulets— 
which may be enjoyed in a very life-like manner at 
Mr. Albert Smith’s entertainment in Piccadilly,— 
to give an account of what the party saw when 
within three-quarters of an hour of the summit.— 


“ After scaling the first hill there was a region of deep 
ravines, easy enough to descend and to climb, but here, as 
everywhere, perpetual caution is necessary. No place is 
free from the hidden crevasse ; the peculiar colour of the 
snow that covers it indicates to the experienced eye whether 
or not the footing be sound. Our course after these ravines 
lay along La Vallée, which has the Mont Maudit on the 
leit and Mont Bianc on the right. Slowly we toiled up this 
dazzling waste. e very air seemed excluded, and with 
the reflections of the sun’s rays, the effect was almost suf- 
focating, though so early. Our party seemed spell-bound as 
we laboured through the deep snow; after what appeared 
to be the lapse of a whole day (though it was but two hours 
and a half since we left the Grand Plateau), we began to 
find that our toil was not in vain. We were now gazing on 
an Italian sky, and expected every moment to behold Ita- 
lian mountains. Presently some peaks showed over the 
horizon. The breeze from Italy revived our spirits. We 
walked on level ground, and at every step the colossal 

ins in the dist emerged more distinctly from the 
clouds which encircled their bases. The whole party with 
one accord lay down to rest before making the final great 
efforts. Every article of clothing that could be a was 
thrown off, for an ounce weight more or less affected the 
strength of the strongest ; but the most piercing blasts were 
ze to be encountered. As we lay Devonassaud pointed out 
onte Rosa and its three peaks, and the Matterhorn (Mont 
Cervin), both of which appeared close together under the 
early sun. The Grand St. Bernard lay like a white world 
between us and Monte Rosa. The peak of Mont Velan rises 
on the left of the Grand St. Bernard,—in the drawing, just 
under the Matterhorn. Throughout this region the clouds 
seemed thickly packed in all the valleys. Immediately below 
was the Vallée de Ferret, through which ran a stream like 
a silver thread.” 


At length the adventurous travellers reached 
the goal towards which they had so long been 
striving,—and the view from it is thus described by 
Mr. Browne.— 


“Every man fell down on the snow, mostly exhibiting 
——s which made the summit of Mont Blanc very like 

e deck of a ship in a heavy gale. After some minutes’ 
sleep,—very little suffices to restore some balance to the 
faculties,—we looked around us. The snow on the sammit 
was ancle deep ; and the form of the summit was like a 
short and curved pier, the narrow extremity,—that opposite 
to the one by which we arrived,—was some yards higher, 
and pointed to the south of France. The two horns of the 
crescent formed by the summit, inclosing, as it were, the 
view towards Genoa and the Mediterranean, extended 
some 7( yards; the width at the broad extremity (that by 
which we had arrived) was about 30 yards, tapering to the 
point of an alpen-stock at the western extremity, the gene- 
ral form being a concave slope to the south—a model shape 
for a flower garden. The heat of the sun and reflection 
made a trying contrast to the freezing blasts which sweep 
round the dome of La Céte. The guides were pointing out 
to each other all the mountains and countries in sight. 
Here was the long-looked for view. * * The grand pecu- 
liarity of the view seemed to me that the horizon was a 
straight line on every side, with the exception of one peak 
of Monte Rosa and in those directions where all was cloudy 
and vague. The horizon might have been the ocean, sur- 
rounding an island of Alps. Those immediately belonging 
to this range formed a mighty wall, on the highest point of 
which, at the eastern end, we were standing; the next 
highest was Monte Rosa, at the western end. This wall 
divides the valley of Aoste from that of Chamonix. The Jura 
range stretched out along purple bank, and seemed.sus- 
pended between heaven and earth, yet far below the line 
of the horizon. Between us and the Jura the Lake of 
Geneva—a wide blue space scarcely distinguishable from 
the rest of the landscape; at the northern extremity of this 
purple range, a white and solid cloud like a slender column 
seemed to support the sky, its base resting on the lake. 
Clouds, like the only living inhabitants of chaos, seemed 
to craw] like monstrous serpents over the white mass of the 
grand St. Bernard. My companion said the stars were 
visible overhead. He filled two tumblers of Champagne du 
Mont Blane, and like a loyal subject drank to the Queen; 
for ho other toast could we have drained such a potion—at 
no time much to be relished: up im these regions it was 
execrable.” 


There are one or two very amusing deseriptions 
of the “moving accidents” which occurred on the 
descent. This was, however, happily achieved 
about midnight on the second day, when the party 
triumphantly re-entered Chamonix.—It is to be 
regretted that the text of a work got upon so large 
a scale and with such very legible type should 
have been left so much to the mercy of the printer, 
—who we presume is accountable for the greater 
part of the typographical errors, as well as for some 
very incorrect punctuation. 

















SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


OPPosiTION seems to be as useful in the empire 
of water-colour art asin the world, in which a Cum- 
ming and a Wiseman are obliged to give each his 
reason for his dogma,—as in the mansion where a 
Disraeli and a Gladstone pull each other’s budgets 
to pieces,—as in the tuneful realm where a Lumley 
compels a Gye to keep a good Opera going.—For 
some years past, the Old Water-Colour Exhibition 
has run some danger of stagnating in the un- 
broken evenness of its excellence. We were sure 
of meeting there “such and so many” grey sea- 
storms by Mr. Copley Fielding—to find Mr. 
Tayler on his moor—Mr. Cox in his hayfield— 
Mr. Prout at Nuremburg, and Mr. Hunt with a 
Giles over his earthen porringer at breakfast, or 
with a bird’s nest and eggs, among hawthorn and 
apple blossoms. Excellent were each and all of 
these types—their very excellence tempting their 
artists into repetition. So familiar, however, because 
of the excellence, did they become, during the 
period in question, that a critique on the Old 
Exhibition might almost have been written by 
any old haunter of Pall Mall East without the 
trouble of mounting the staircase. Opposition, 
as we have said, has broken the spell. The vete- 
ran exhibitors have not done less well than for- 
merly; but some new-comers have given life, spirit, 
and novelty to the show,—which is an excellent 
one. 

Mr. Lewis does not exhibit,—and Mr. Catter- 
mole appears no longer on the list of members. 
In default of a picture of manners by the former, 
or of some romantic and dramatic composition by 
the latter, Mr. Gilbert’s Richard the Second 
resigning his Crown to Bolingbroke (No. 77), is the 
drawing which claims precedence, as the work of 
highest pretension in the room. There is much 
merit as well as enterprise to commend. The 
melancholy Monarch is sufficiently earnest in the 
look which he casts on the glass in his hands. The 
countenances of the churchmenand courtiers among 
whom he stands exhibit the emotion of Shak- 
speare’s scene with reasonable force and variety of 
character,—and with some of the reserve, too, be- 
longing to the presence-chambers of Kings, where 
exultation must not wear too broad a smile nor com- 
passion too woe-begone a sadness,—and where the 
poetry of the undercurrent is deep in proportion 
as it is still. In Art, however, as in Acting, those 
who would impress its meaning fully on the 
spectator must not lose a single touch or trait. 
Tried by this standard, Mr. Gilbert does not rise 
above obvious merit; and it may hence arise that 
his drawing leaves the gazer cold and somewhat 
at a loss.— There are, also, infelicities of com- 
position to be objected to in it. More than 
one awkwardness of line annoys the eye,—in 
particular the falling folds of the King’s mantle, 
the orange lining of which compels attention to 
their ungraceful arrangement. The acolyte in the 
left-hand corner of the drawing, too, (though 
borrowed from a well-known picture, we think by 
Rubens,) is uncouth,—not a boy—so much as a 
bundle—tied up ina surplice. The management of 
rich colour and gorgeous detail isdeep, brilliant, and 
mellow,—betokening an eye for and a memory of 
the splendours of Venetian Art. The texture is good 
—if we admit a freedom in the hatchings of the 
flesh, which in one or two of the heads approaches 
to obtrusiveness. On the whole, the drawing only 
just misses taking the highest rank among similar 
compositions, whether executed in water or in oil 
colours. The same artist’s Violin (290), a study 
of a picturesque-looking musician, must be also 
praised for its force and character,—and, though it 
is little more than en grisaille from the absence of 
bright colour, it is not (as such drawings are apt 
to be) either cold or dingy. 

A smaller composition hung not far from Mr. 
Gilbert’s ‘Richard’—Marino Faliero and the Spy 
(68), by M. Haag—exhibits a totally different man- 
ner of treating water-colours, with a force which 
approaches corruption. For corrupt we must 
hold to be such use of body-colour as gives to 
the picture the husky air of a crayon-drawing. 
As regards composition, the two figures are 
finely contrasted. The old dignified patrician, 


| with the sly, serpentine minister of darkness whis- 
| pering in his ear, make up an effective bit of 
, Venetian romance that r such emotions as 
Otway, Ratcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art 

| Suggested to Byron, —and as encouraged him 
jin his ‘Doge’ to add a page to the rich book 
of imagery.—Another clever Italian group of 
figures by M. Haag—A Capuchin collecting Alms 
(290)—is merely a fancy subject, chosen for the 
sake of contrast in costume and character. The 
monk, though as meek and persuasive in his look 
as Sterne’s ‘‘ monk,” will hardly get much for his 
convent out of the bright-eyed fellow, half scara- 
mouch, half bandit, with whom he is in treaty. 
More likely is the latter to wheedle or to terrify 
the ghostly father into absolving him for some 
peccadillo past or to come, below market price! 
The deep and mellow tone of this drawing is 
charming. — Among other contributions by M. 
Haag, which gave the relish of variety to this Ex- 
hibition, let us mention his Jtalian Peasant Girl 
(127) and Roman Model (136), two studies, the size 
of life,—lastly, his Remains of the Temple of Jupiter 
Tonans (181), with a glowing evening effect. The 
ruins are animated by the figures of a preaching 
friar flanked by a couple of those ghastly hooded 
Brothers of Mercy (or whatever their name may 
be) whose appearance in the still corner of some 
Roman church at twilight has startled so many a 
pilgrim when the latter was new to the picturesque 
of Italy. 

N =~ to these may be mentioned Mr. A. Fripp’s 
costume drawings of Italian scenes, in which the 
figures of lazzaroni, monks, peasants, are touched 
with the true Southern spirit, and painted in light 
and gay colours. They are not, however, guiltless 
of a chalky whiteness, in which the one exceptional 
peculiarity of Mr. Lewis's style is exaggerated.— A 
world of Art, both as regards subject and mani- 
pulation, separates Mr. A. Fripp from Mr. F. 
Tayler, who this year gives us one of the best 
specimens of the manner which has made him 80 
popular in Bringing Home the Deer (131). A more 
interesting though smaller drawing is his hunting 
Scene from Waverley (266),—showing the hero on 
horseback, and the Baron of Bradwardine ‘‘ with 
his own baronial couteaw de chasse,” as principal 
figures. An attractive air of Wowvermans in Scot- 
land pervades this composition. It is painted 
with taste and clearness; the design would seem 
to have been made, and the colouring completed, 
on those sunny days when every work under the 
hand ‘‘ takes good ways.”—Ere closing the notice 
of those who exhibit characteristic figures, Mr. G. 
Rosenberg must be named,—if only in right of his 
small drawing, The Recess (217). Here, an ancient 
sage—some Sir Kenelm Digby or such worthy—is 
disclosed sitting in the rich old-fashioned cham- 
ber of an ancient mansion. While there is 
much to admire,—the flesh of the patriarch is 
not so much flesh as gutta percha,—having an arti- 
ficial mask-like aspect which detracts from the 
interest of the drawing. That Mr. Rosenberg is 
happier in his still-life imitations, his Cloth of Gold 
Rose, &c. (304), an attraetive little drawing, would 
of itself suffice to prove. 

Mr. Hunt’s Study in the Country (259) will 
satisfy Mr. Hunt’s admirers that his right hand 
has not lost its command over quaint, racy cha- 
racter. Ostade himself never elaborated an old 
man’s head more full of good nature, good sense, 
and good jollity than this.— Devotion (254) is an ex- 
cellent specimen of Mr. Hunt's devotional man- 
ner: charming in the earnest simplicity of its 
expression. The “‘screens,” too, have the well- 
beloved example of Mr. Hunt’s intimacy with the 
world of flowers, feathers, and other such minute 
| things of rustic beauty, in his Apple-Blossom (42). 
This is as literally true as if the other Mr. Hunt, 
who is Pre-Raphaelite, had made a picture of it, 
with some awkward human beings for garnish, 
yet it has not the importunate harshness of Pre- 
Raphaelite truth—Mr. W. Goodall is a touch 
more sentimental in his rusticities than Mr. Hunt, 
—without, however, getting beyond the bounds of 
Nature. His Half-way Home (155), a group of 

ts resting by the way-side, may be credited 
with delicate expression and nice handling,—its 
merits being akin to those of Mr. Mole’s drawings, 
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in the New Water-Colour Exhibition. — There is 
a touch of Gainsborough in his Shepherd (21) 
too creditable to be passed over.—Mr. Rivitre 
tries for humour,—for Irish humour, too,—the 
mercurial spirit of which, with all its length and 
breadth, requires considerable power in him who 
is to seize and perpetuate it. A Bit of Blarney 
{110) and A Bit of Botheration (121), though com- 
mendable and pretty drawings, have little fun 
beyond that of their titles. 

iss Gillies, after having been long known as a 
miniature-painter most successful when rendering 
strongly-marked character, this year adventures 
among the designers,—and not unsuccessfully. 
Her Jeannie Deans (47), pleading with the Queen in 
Richmond Park, has been imagined with a deep 
womanly sympathy for Scott's t heroine. 
The plainness of the Scottish girl, however, too 
closely approaches caricature,—the artist’s aspira- 
tions after intellectual expression having (as may 
be remarked with her portraits) betrayed her some 
hair’s breadth beyond the boundary line of Beauty. 
The same qualification, taking the form of remon- 
strance against ultra solemnity, applies to her 
fancy-group of tired people, After the Festa (279). 
Miss E. Sharpe goes to the diametrically opposite 
extreme :—she is always too polished, and too 
pretty, and too pearly in her tints. Mrs. H. 
a may be commended for the indulgence of 
sitular tastes in her Celia’s Vision (195), where 
Strephon, in satin breeches and silk stockings, is 
disclosed as dying in a sweet attitude for the edifi- 
eation of a rather buxom fair one fast asleep in full 
dress, and watched while asleep by almost as many 
Loves as attended Pope’s Belinda. The Jemmy 
Jessamy tenderness of the elegy which inspired this 
drawing is neatly expressed, and entitles its painter 
to be called the Lancret of our female artists, 

Among the landscapes in this very good Exhi- 
bition, it is impossible for us to name all that merit 
specification. Asa new exhibitor (we think) Mr. 
§. P. Jackson must be first spoken of. His Wreck 
near the Mumbles (6) may challenge the admirable 
marine landscapes exhibited by Messrs. Copley 
Fielding and Bentley,—though the latter gentleman 
has never been more forcible and brilliant than in 
his Dunluce Castle (72). But we prefer to the 
drawing commended Mr. Jackson’s lazy Morning 
on the Coast of North Devon (67); and yet more his 
Aberystwith from the Sea—Evening (145). The last is 
one of the most serene, golden, airy, and animated 
presentments of the decline of day that we re- 
member,—showing something new, as well as true 
arrangement of colour, that will attract the eye 
as thoroughly as it satisfies the memory. If the 
charm be not an accident, we have a great new 
water-colourist in Mr. Jackson.—We have inci- 
dentally alluded above to the President of the 
Society as contributing royally to the department 
of marine landscape, but his South-east Point of 
the Isle of Staffa (99) must be specified as among 
his most cheerful sea-views. There is the bright, 
bracing air of the far North on its curling blue 
waters, and the pale green which relieves the rock 
of the headlands. 

Mr. Naftel, like Mr. Jackson, is unfamiliar to 
us. From the number of his contributions ad- 
mitted, their novelties seem to have found no ordi- 
nary favour among the powers that preside. Under 
wholesome fear of correction therefore do we hint, 
that his liberal use of parple against orange and 
green tones—vide the two drawings (25 and 26)— 
partakes too much of a drawing-master’s effect 
to be satisfactory. Mr. Naftel commands a free 
touch and a fair knowledge of forms. His Wells 
Cathedral (105)—one of his smaller drawings— 
claims mention because of its sky. His Milford 
a@ Highelew, (137) though hardy—almost flaring 
—is not unpleasant. But Mr. Naftel risks his 
skill on the very verge of artifice, and cannot 
‘ontinue to do so with impunity. 

Mr. W. Evans seems to have a passion for 
water-meadows, —as his excellent drawings, At 
Drosford (50) and At Soberton (139) set forth in a 

age to be read by every runner. The mixture 
of rank and rich vegetation with gleams of inter- 
secting water,—the horizon, copsewood, and rude 
furniture of herdsmen and anglers seen under 
Weather suitable for such a scene,—a strife aloft 





betwixt sun and shower,—have rarely found a more 
faithful recorder.—Mr. George Fripp, too, has 
some bright and effective passages of English 
scenery. Among these we may mention his Old 
Mill at Ringwood (73) as a drawing which merited 
a place on ‘‘ the line” far better than (for instance) 
such a tame and old-fashioned production as Mr. 
Palmer’s Rustic Dinner (18).—Messrs. Callow, 
Gastineau and Richardson, keep the even tenor 
of their way, and exhibit many pleasing drawings. 
—Mr. W. C. Smith does not confine himself to 
out-of-door scenes, though he treats these with 
considerable skill. His Zomb of Edward the Black 
Prince (104) is a clever and powerful architectural 
drawing. But we shall never grow so young in 
our championship of cleverness and power as to 
cease to relish a specimen of more tranquil and 
accurate Art such as Mr. F. Mackenzie’s Hurst- 
monceauz Castle (146) presents. This drawing 
is almost as delicately pencilled as if the Sun had 
done it for acalotype. In days like the present, 
it may be considered as too thinly painted,—but it 
is still as precious an acquisition to any collection of 
water-colour drawings as a Van der Heyden tran- 
script of Dutch siiteiee is to the grandest 
gallery of poetical landscape in oil.—Mr. G. Dodg- 
son hardly fulfils the promise made by him at 
the outset of his career; but his Winter Sport (218), 
a snow landscape with rustic figures, makes a 
welcome variety on the First Screen,—and without 
depressing the eye with too grey a cheerlessness, 
is truer, we think, to the spirit of Winter than the 
Winter Morning (198) of Mr. Branwhite. The 
last gentleman has been led so far in the gaiety 
of his sky tints and reflections in similar subjects, 
that a step further will plant him on the ‘hot 
ice” mentioned as a marvel by Shakspeare, 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Philip DelaMotte, deservedly known by 
his taste and skill with the pencil upon wood, and 
by the many admirable illustrations which his hand 
has supplied to Mr, Parker's ‘Glossary of Archi- 
tecture’ and to the Journal of the Archeological 
Institute, has been dedicating his time of late to 
photographic pictures,—and has just opened, next 
door to the Clarendon in New Bond Street, and 
‘*on his own account,” a highly interesting Exhi- 
bition of examples of his new art. The late Ex- 
hibition in the Adelphi will in some measure have 
prepared the student for such a display as Mr. 
DelaMotte has provided for the admirers of pho- 
tography,—but few will leave his rooms without 
feeling that the art has made a stride since the 
former exhibition, and that Mr. DelaMotte and 
his friends will probably ere long carry it many 
strides further. 

The exhibition consists of some two hundred and 
fifty framed examples and the contents of three 
portfolios. The principal contributors are, Mr. 
DelaMotte himself, M. Bresolin, R. Helle, F. 
Martens, H. Le Secq, and R. J. Bingham ; and 
by their united aid Mr. DelaMotte has been 
enabled to bring together what we shall call after 
Claude a ‘Liber Veritatis’ and after Turner a 
‘Liber Studiorum.’ Indeed, at every turn the 
visitor is apt to exclaim, with the fine lady in Pope, 

Nature must give way to Art; 
for here Art has actually entrapped Nature, and 
reproduced her for sale at prices which Mr. Dela- 
Motte has given in his catalogue, to enlist a new 
class of patrons for his new art. 

One of the choicest examples in the collection is, 
Kenilworth Castle, distant view (No. 59):—to our 
thinking, the most exquisite example which Mr. 
DelaMotte’s own dexterity has transferred to 
paper. It is a complete study on a small seale,—and 
when tested by a powerful glass reveals fresh beau- 
ties, and the value of such an example to an artist 
who will paint trees according to nature and not 
after an artistic pattern.—Not less excellent in its 
details, and certainly more marvellous as a whole, 
is, Lake near Montreaux (178), by F. Martens; in 
which we have distance and middle distance and 
near objects rendered with infinite truth (can we 
say more ?),—Equally meritorious are, Cathedral of 
Lausanne (51) and Vicw of Lausanne (173), by the 
same photographer; in both of which we are almost 
tempted to belicve that the places themselves are 


+ 
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actually before us. Some of the rocks and cliffs 
transferred to paper by Mr. Martens seem alive with 
vegetation,—while others possess the qualities of 
texture and colour which Rembrandt delighted te 
render in his etchings. The pictures of trees and 
forest nature are not so good. Mr. Le Seeq has 
been the happiest in this branch of the art in (94) 
Forest Scene :—while Mr. Rosling’s Elm Tree in Um 
bresley Park (33) is, from its size and minuteness, 
more like a‘spoonful of treacle-posset than one of 
Milton’s “‘ hedge-row elms.” 

The importance of the art is best exhibited in 
architectural elevations and details, and in immo- 
vable objects. How fine are some of Bresolin’s 
Views in Venice(15, 20, 25)! That Palazzo Grimani 
(115) is the building itself:—and the elevation of the 
‘Church of St. Maria della Salute’ would satisfy 
Sansovino or Inigo Jones. William of Wykeham 
and Flaxman would have been delighted with the 
architecture and sculpture of the Doorway of Stras- 
burg Cathedral (81), which the camera of Mr. Le 
Secq has caught with all itselegance, all its feeling, 
and all its age, in a way that outstrips even the 
admirable examples of Gothic art copied by Mr. 
Mackenzie or by the graver of Mr. Le Keux, 
masters in such matters. The sculpture has all 
the sentiment of the age in which it was executed. 
This is the very doorway itself.—Here then are 
the illustrations which we should have in future 
volumes of ‘The Archeologia,’ and in future num- 
bers of the Archeological Journal. 

A few specimens of photographic art in por- 
traiture are exhibited somewhat diffidently in the 
room,—but they are by no means average examples 
of what photography can accomplish in this way. 
Some are very like :—so like, indeed, that they 
realize Northcote’s notion of what many people 
think a portrait should seek to be—‘“‘ one that the 
house-dog would bark at.” For the temporary 
weakness of this branch of the exhibition, Mr. 
DelaMotte’s sitters are more to blame than Mr. 
DelaMotte himself. His sitters have been putting 
on looks,—and, therefore, they do not look them- 
selves. A sitter, to look himself when submitted 
to so rapid a process of copy, should be caught 
unawares. 





CorREGGIO’s ‘ CHRISTON THE Mount OF OLIVES.’ 
—In the last Quarterly Review there is an article on 
Apsley House, in which occurs a notice of the 
celebrated picture by Correggio, of ‘Christ on the 
Mount of Olives,’ belonging to the Duke of Wel- 
lington; and this notice repeats an error to which 
I have lately had my attention called more than 
once, and which, through your widely diffused 
journal, I wish to correct,—viz., that this is the pic- 
ture described by Vasari, in the well-known pas- 
sage of his life of Correggio, part 3, Vol. I. p. 24, 
Bologna, 1671. This description is so detailed 
and minute, that it is wonderful how any one who 
has ever read it, and seen the Duke of Wellington's 
picture, can refer the one to the other. Vasari 
describes the light thus :—‘ In which the angel 
appearing, ilumines Christ with the light of his 
splendour.” In the Duke's picture the case is 
precisely the reverse :—or, to use the words of 
Raphael Mengs (who saw it at Madrid) in de- 
scribing it, vol II. p. 74,—‘‘ Our Saviour who re- 
ceives the light from Heaven, reflects it upon the 
angel.” And at a subsequent place, p. 147, of 
the same volume, he again says,—‘‘ What is most 
admirable in this picture is the way in which the 
clair-obscure is managed;—Christ receiving the light 
from Heaven, and the Angel, on the contrary, being 
lighted by Christ.” ; 

Again, Vasari'’s account of the three apostles in 
the picture which he is a, does not at all 
agree either with the figures in the Duke's picture or 
with Mengs’s account; for he says,—‘‘ Below, at the 
foot of the mount are seen the three apostles who 
sleep, and on whom falls the shadow of the mount 
where Christ prays, which gives incredible force to 
these figures.” Mengs says,—‘‘At the first glance one 
only perceives our Saviour and the angel, with the 
sky enlightened,—all the rest being covered with 
shadow, as during the night; but after a more at- 
tentive examination, one finds, most wonderfully 
produced, the effects of atmosphere in the diminish- 





ing objects, * * and one sees no sensible touch or 
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stroke of the pencil except near the group of the | 


which is so generally lavished on the leader of a 


apostles, where one begins to perceive the leafing of | forlorn hope. 


the trees, with the crown of thorns and the cross 
placed on the ground.” This description by no 
means gives the idea of incredible force in the 
making out of the apostles’ figures. 

Vasari says nothing whatever of a crown of thorns 
or a cross,—objects too remarkable to have been 
omitted in so exact a description as his had they 
existed in the picture to which he was alluding; 
but the circumstance of the light alone being so 
entirely different in the Duke’s picture, is quite 
conclusive. 

The picture to which Vasari’s description in its 
minutest particulars applies, is in my possession; 
and was purchased by my father, the late Mr. 
George Fairholme, from Count Severoli, at Rome, 
—in whose family it had existed for at least 200 
years, since it is enumerated, with its silver-gilt 
frame, in a catalogue of the family effects in 1631. 
The late Cardinal Severoli set such a high value 
on it and on another picture by Correggio, also 
now in my possession, that he never even travelled 
without them.—My object in addressing you is 
merely to vindicate for my picture an account of 
such historical interest as Vasari’s,—which, as it 
can in no way apply to the Duke of Wellington’s 
picture, seems to me only fair should be restored 
to the picture to which it most distinctly refers. 

Tam, &c. W. FatrHoLMe. 

Leamington, April 25, 1853. 





Fryt-Art Gossrp.— Mr. Samuel Woodburn, 
one of the best known English dealers in Art, 
has just been removed from among us, “after 
a short illness,” but ripe in years. He belonged 
to a brotherhood of connoisseurs and dealers, and 
was known in every auction-room and gallery 
throughout Europe. His knowledge was very 
general—his taste excellent—his integrity undeni- 
able. By his skill and straightforwardness he 
realized in common with his brothers a very hand- 
some fortune. For the last twelve or fifteen years 
he was ostensibly out of business ; yet he continued 
his picture premisésvin St. Martin’s Lane-and 
lived with his bachelor brothers in ‘ style,” in his 
Park Lane and Piccadilly house, surrounded by 
fine works of Art—eating Welsh mutton and other 
good things from their estates in Radnorshire. He 
was much ‘‘ among the great,”—bought largely for 
collectors both at home and abroad, —and was 
charged by the Trustees of the National Gallery 
with some delicate and important commissions. We 
have said that his judgment was excellent and his 
integrity undeniable,—nor will our statement be 
impeached by a story which we have heard from 
Mr. Woodburn’s own lips. The late Marquis of 
Hertford meeting him one day—said, ‘‘O, Mr. 
Woodburn, you are the very man I wish to see: 
I have a spare one hundred thousand pounds ; tell 
me what to do with it.”—‘ Build a picture-gal- 
lery, my Lord, and let me fill it for you.”— 
“*Gladly,” was Lord Hertford’s reply; ‘‘ but I 
should never be able to get my friends to agree 
with you that the pictures were genuine. I could 
trust you; but it is not pleasant to be told that 
one’s pictures are not genuine—and by friends, 
too, over one’s own wine.” 

The Member for Westminster has given notice 
that he will one day put a question to the Go- 
vernment with respect to the Nelson Column. No 
particular day was fixed for the interrogation to 
take place :—an indefiniteness in nice keeping with 
the mythical character of the entire proceedings 
connected with this mysterious document. The 
column never was a thing for dates. A gene- 
ration has passed away since it began to rise from 
the ground. Nine years ago, the then First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests promised in his 
place in the House of Commons that the work 
should be completed immediately. Perhaps he 
meant it,—but it was rash in the extreme to say so. 
The public have begun to think with a mournful 
presentiment that the New Zealander may possibly 
come to survey the ruins of London before the 
lions are added to the mournful pedestal. Still, it 
is impossible not to feel for the gallant Member for 
Westminster something of that romantic sympathy 





Mr. Ralph Bernal, the ex-M.P.—who is alive, 
and we believe well, though by accident we spoke 
of him as ‘the late” Mr. Bernal the other day, 
in our notice of his coming sale—made a good 
investment in English water-colours when he 
bought three hundred and sixty good drawings, at 
good prices, and sold them at Christie’s as he did 
last week, in many instances for double, and in 
others for treble the sums which he gave for them. 
Artists will be unwise if they neglect to avail them- 
selves of the increase in the money value of their 
works, for the temptation of the present market- 
value is too great to be resisted, even by patrons. 
An oil picture, by the late W. Collins, R.A., sold 
at Christie’s last week for six hundred and thirty 
guineas, was sold by Collins in 1828, to T. C. Hig- 
gins, Esq., for two hundred guineas. Some of Mr. 
Bernal’s very finest examples were bought by Mr. 
Smith, late of Lisle Street, for the collection illus- 
trative of the progress of English Water-colour Art 
which he is forming. 

Ill luck seems, till it can delegate its office to 
ill management, to be a faithful attendant on most 
of our attempts at a national property in Art. 
An appeal recently made to Vice-Chancellor Kin- 
dersley is the means of making the public aware 
that the Turner Gallery, bequeathed to the nation 
by the artist on conditions with which every one 
is familiar, is at present in an extremely undesira- 
ble position :—being ‘‘leftin a place of great risk,” 
and not insured to the full value owing to certain 
rules at the insurance offices. On this represen- 
tation being made in court, the Vice Chancellor 
expressed his readiness to advance the cause; and 
both parties to the suit—the Crown and the next- 
of-kin—being willing, it was fixed that the hearing 
should take place on the first cause day in Trinity 
Term. 

We learn from Rome, that the Minister of Peru 
in that city has invited sculptors to send in pro- 
posals for the execution of an equestrian statue 
of General Bolivar, and twelve other statues, in 
marble. ™ ss 

We obserye by the annual report, which: bas 
just reached us, of the Manchester Royal Institu- 
tion, that the attempt to create a new centre of 
artistic activity in that northern city is likely to 
have a degree of success not unworthy of the other 
successes Which it has lately achieved. The Exhi- 
bition—-the time of holding which last year, our 
readers will remember, was experimentally changed 
from June to September —is reported as having been 
highly attractive. The change of month enabled 
the Council to obtain a number of pictures from 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, and thus increase 
the interest of their show, at the same time that 
they brought into the field of competition for their 
annual prizes a larger number of well-known 
artists. Fortified by the success of the first year’s 
experience, the Exhibition will in future be held in 
the autumn months instead of the summer. The 
attendance was very large ; and the sales amounted 
to the sum of 2,175/.,—being nearly a half more 
than that of 1851, and four times as much as was 
realized by the sales of 1850.-—There is one point 
of the Report to which we refer with great pleasure. 
A few years ago it was suggested, as our readers 
will remember, to the Council, that after the first 
pressure of the public at full prices had ceased, it 
would be desirable to admit the working classes at 
a lower rate at certain times of the week. This 
suggestion was met—as all such suggestions are 
met in the first instance—by an assertion that 
either the lower classes did not care for Art, or 
they would only introduce riot and disorder into 
the galleries. The Council, however, adopted the 
idea,—and the twopenny public at once became 
an important contributor to the funds of the insti- 
tution. The Council now say, they cannot refrain 
from expressing their pleasure that those classes 
for whom this privilege was especially intended 
have largely availed themselves of it, and that in 
their uniformly decorous and orderly demeanour 
the high character of the operatives has been well 
maintained.—A change, we observe, has been made 
for the coming year in the prizes offered to general 
competition. Instead of one prize of a hundred 


guineas, the Council offer two prizes of fifty each, 
for the first and second best paintings in oil of any 
of the following classes: history, sacred or profane 
— illustrations of poetical or dramatic literature— 
scenes of social life—landscape, marine or architec- 
tural subjects,—and instead of the Heywood gold 
medal, they offer a silver medal and twenty guineas 
in money to the artist of the best water-colour 
drawing. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, PATRON, 
—TUESDAY, May 3rd, Willis’s Rooms.— Quartett, E major, No. 59, 
(Pleyel), Haydn — Quintett, B_ flat, Op. 16, Pianoforte, Oboe, 
Clarionet, Bassoon, and Horn—Quartett, No. 3.in D, Beethoven— 
Solos, Violin and Pianoforte. Executauts: Vieuxtemps, Goffrie, 
Hill, Piatti, Barratt, Lazarus, Baumann, and Jarrett. Pianiste, 
C. Halle.—Strangers on giving their names can procure Tickets, 
Half-a-Guinea each, at Cramer & Co.'s, Regent Street; Chappell and 
Ollivier’s, Bond Street.—Members can pay for Visitors at the 
Concert Hoom.—No Artist admitted without a Ticket.— Doors open 
at Three o’clock. J. ELLA, Director. 


SIGNOR and MADAME FERRARI beg to_announce that 
their ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on TUESDAY EVENING, May 3, to commence at 
So’clock. Vocalists: Miss Bassano, Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, 
and Madame Ferrari; Messrs. Benson, W. Kansford, and Signor 
Ferrari. Instrumentalists: Piano, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, 
Mr. W. Dorrell, Miss Coles,and Herr Pauer ; Concertina, Signor 
Giulio Regondi; Violin, Mr. Watson ; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. 
Conductors; Messrs. Frank Mori and W. Dorrell.—Tickets, 78, 
each, to be had at the principal Musicsellers. Reserved seats, 
108, 6d., to be had only at Signor Ferrari's residence, 60, Upper 
Norton Street, Portland Place. 








Mr. AGUILAR respectfully announces that his AND" ® 
CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Roos, gyn 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 4. Vocalists: Madaméys io- 
rentini, Madame Maria Doria, Herr Theodor Formes and Herr 

oelzel. Instrumentalists: M. Vieuxtemps, Herr Hausmann, 
Signor Bottesini, Mr. Pratten, Mr. Lazarus, M. Baumann, 
Mr. Jarrett and Mr. Aguilar. Conductor, Herr Kuechler. Amoog 
other pieces will be performed Mr. Aguilar’s new Trio for Piano, 
Viclin and Violoncello.—Keserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Tickets, 78.; to 

had at the principal Music Publishers, and of Mr. ‘Aguilar, 
68, Upper Norton Street, Portland Road. 





CoNCERTS OF THE WEEK.—The second concert of 
the Royal Academy of Music in point of arrange- 
ment was very much what a concert of students 
should be—attempts at composition being judi- 
ciously interspersed with displays of executive 
progress. Neither, as belonging to students, 
demand severe criticism in a public journal.— 
We heard two good voices in Miss Street and Miss 
Freeman; and the pianoforte playing of Miss 
Browneand Mr. Baumer is promising, though not, 
we think, equal to the average pianoforte playing 
of foreign Consetvatories—to name only two, Paris 
and Leipsic. 

The principal new feature at the concert of the 
Harmonic Union on Monday was, the ‘ Lenora? 
Cantata of Mr. Macfarren. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion (which to some will seem but 
a perverse and puritanical prejudice) on the mistake 
of taking a German goblin tale for the subject of 
an English Cantata; and we have already so often 
recorded our opinion of Mr. Macfarren’s manner, 
as a mosaic made up of many manners, not without 
thought, cleverness, and feeling of the maker's own, 
—that there is no need to enter upon any details 
concerning ‘ Lenora :’—especially seeing that the 
peculiar place of this work among Mr. Macfuarren’s 
works was indicated by us last year [Athen. 
No. 1289] on its unadvised production at the 
Academy Concerts.—The work was received (as 
every work is now-a-days) with all the signs of 
success. The solo singers were, Miss L. Pyne, 
Madame Macfarren, and Herr Staudigl. 

Royat Traian Orera.—For the appearance 
of Signor Mario on Tuesday evening ‘I Puritani’ 
was selected. His singing of ‘A te, 0 cara’ gave 
us occasion to hear that his voice is in its best 
order :—its occasional sufferings and inequalities, 
we suspect, being far more ascribable to care- 
lessness on the part of its proprietor than to 
any “wear and tear” of time, or to M. Meyer- 
beer’s operas. He was enthusiastically welcomed. 
The transfer of the part of Elvira from Madame 
Grisi to Madame Bosio—however necessary—illus- 
trated as loudly as soprano could sing it, the medi- 
ocrity of Mr. Gye’s troupe of prime donne, adverted 
to in our remarks on the programme.— Madame 
Bosio was neat, pains-taking, but totally uninter- 
esting,—making the sentimental part a heavy one, 
without in the least commanding her audience. 
A variation in the Polacca ‘Son vergin’ got ar 
encore for that favourite movement,—in spite of its 





being toiled through in the slackened tempo of a 
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solfeggio without brilliancy or enjoyment,—and in 
spite of its bass not being the notes written by 
Bellini, but the winks and telegraphic signs of 
Herr Formes (the Giorgio), who appeared to find 
gesticulation more to his taste than singing. This 
was the more vexatious, because he had executed 
the opening duett better than he is accustomed 
to sing Italian music. Signor Ronconi as Ricardo 
gave his sortita with his utmost expression and 
finish.— But ‘I Puritani’ was exhausted by the 
quartett for whom the opera was written,—and 
will not, we imagine, keep the stage like its com- 
poser’s ‘Norma’ and ‘Sonnambula.’—It is said, 
that Malle, Albini will make her début in ‘ Maria 
di Rohan,’ 





HayMAarKeET.—The production of Mr. Browning’s 


~*Colombe’s Birthday ’ as an acting drama is, in a 


literary point of view, an incident of considerable 
interest. To our readers a detail of the plot is 
needless, and their estimate of the poem was long 
since formed. Miss Faucit seems to have chosen 
the character of the heroine as one which she 
deemed peculiarly fitted to make a favourite 
impression on her re-appearance before a Lon- 
don public. Colombe, the Duchess of Juliers and 


«Cleves, is one of those delicate creations which 


the histrionic genius of this actress best delights 
to embody. We have in her, first of all, the un- 
developed woman, made a state-puppet,—who, not 


. of her own seeking, but for the interests and by 


the agency of others, is placed in a responsible 
position, on which the happiness of the many is 
dependent. She is a reigning Duchess,—but her 
right is liable to be questioned under the Salique 
law. It is accordingly questioned :—Prince Ber- 
thold puts in his claim, sanctioned by the Euro- 
pean powers—a man in the fair way of further 
becoming an emperor. The consequent situation 
of the Duchess excites even the compassion of her 
selfish and cowardly courtiers,—who foist upon a 


_ poor Advocate of Cleves, Valence (Mr. Barry Sul- 


livan), the fatal document containing Berthold’s 
claims, which they tremble to present themselves. 
At this moment a sense of her responsibility in the 
office which she is summoned to surrender for the 
first time, is forced upon the Duchess. The Advo- 
cate presents the wrongs and sufferings of Cleves in 
a petition ;—wrongs and sufferings of which, in the 
security of her power and happiness, she had not 
even dreamed. Gladly would the hitherto unsus- 
pected burthen of office be at once laid down by 
the saddened lady,—but then the wrongs and 


- sufferings in question might be increased under 


the stern, manly despotism of Berthold. Cleves 
desires the sway of a tender and compassionate 
woman, well disposed to do right when the way is 
pointed out. Moved by these considerations, the 
beautiful, royally descended, and now patriotic 
Duchess resolves to maintain the power which she 
has been permitted to usurp. Buta new difficulty 
arises. Prince Berthold is generous to the point 
of chivalry. Aware of the virtues of the lady, he 
is willing to sink his territorial claims,—and, by the 
offer of his hand, invests her with the possibility 


- of becoming anempress. Here all difficulty would 


end. It is an honourable compromise, which 
Colombe would not have been indisposed to accept : 
—but a few hours have changed the character of her 
feelings and the destiny of her life. Valence has re- 
sisted the pusillanimity of the court,—stood by her 
when all were falling away,—become her “ coun- 
sellor, guide, philosopherand friend:”—she discovers 
that he loves her,—discovers, too, that she loves 
him. A mental struggle—a moral conflict—takes 
place in both. The beautiful scene in the fourth act 
expressive of this was as beautifully interpreted by 
Miss Faucit. At the end, the Duchess finds her- 
.Self in a metaphysical dilemma. What she had 
taken for loyalty and patriotism in Valence, was, 
then, love! Strange, that nothing should be what 
it calls itself! For those qualities, she had admired 
him,—not for this. The solution of the problem 
-stands over for the fifth act. The heart decides 
it. Generous as Berthold proves himself to be, 
‘he does not- love the Duchess,—at least, not 
as now she has come to understand the pas- 
sion: — Valence does. Therefore, for Valence 
she resigns her duchy to the Prince :—who, ad- 





miring her conduct, conf the complet 

of the triumph of love, though in his own rough 
but honest nature he finds little, as he acknow- 
ledges, to enable him satisfactorily to understand 
it. Thus ends the play. 

Such is the refined action of this charming poem, 
rather than drama. Its movements, for the most 
part, occur in the chambers of the mind. Such 
themes are evidently not of the usual stage- 
sort, and will fail of attraction to all who insist 
on the ordinary dramatic motion and action. 
To the worn-out and wearied playgoer, who can 
turn for a moment out of the beaten path, nothing 
could well be more delicious. The involuntary 
tear was often felt upon the cheek. We feared 
that on performance, this fine poem would scarcely 
be intelligible to a mixed audience. Miss Faucit, 
however, by her skill, made them perfectly under- 
stand it; and the applause came in the proper 
places. That the performance will become popu- 
lar, it is not for the critic to determine, —but 
we can record its apparent perfect success on the 
first night. Whether the taste of the public for so 
refined a creation on the stage is yet formed, re- 
mains to be seen. 





Lyceum.—We have torecord the production here 
of two new pieces.—The first is a trifle lighter than 
air;—and is entitled ‘A. 5. S.’ The motive power 
in the piece is nothing more than the absurd de- 
termination of an old man, Mr. Diogenes Hunter 
(Mr. F. Matthews), who, because he has purchased 
5001. worth of plate and furniture for his daughter 
Sophia, on her intended marriage with Mr. A. 
Simpson, and caused the same to be marked with 
the letters in question, resolves, that, on the match 
being broken off, she shall marry no one whose 
initials are not ‘A. 8.” One Augustus Sniggles 
(Mr. Suter) applies; but the lady prefers a Mr. 
A. Siphon,—whose name it unluckily turns out 
ought to be spelt with a C. Accordingly Sniggles 
prefers his suit, most vexatiously, but most 
ridiculously.—The old man’s resolution is finally 
melted away by. the offer of a newly-married 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. A. Sparrow, to take the 
articles marked with the appropriate initials at cost 
price : —an offer which is, of course, accepted, as the 
most convenient solution of this gossamer plot. 

The second piece is entitled ‘A Fast Train— 
High Pressure—Express.’ The hero is a Yankee, 
personated by Mr. C. Mathews, who knocks up a 
gentleman in order to propose for his daughter, and 
then finds that he has made a mistake in the lady. 
This error, however, after some amusing blunders 
and Yankee anecdotes, is corrected; and the go- 
a-head American is united to the proper object of 
his affections. From a nine-act play to slight affairs 
like these the fall is great indeed. 


OLyMPIc.—Two new pieces have been produced 
at this theatre also :—one entitled ‘Uncle Crot- 
chet ’—the other being a travestie of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
by Mr. Talfourd. The former is the production of 
Mrs. A. Phillips, who enacts the soubrette of the 
piece. The plot turns on the system-mongering 
of Uncle Crotchet (Mr. Farren),—who brings up 
his two wards on the principles of the Stoics, 
inuring them to pain, and attiring them in Roman 
costume. A play-quoting nephew (Mr. Robson) 
—one Pompey Brutus Cato Crotchet—aids in 
planting two lovers on the premises, who disguise 
themselves as the statues of Pompey and Cato, 
and mount the drawing-room pedestals in charac- 
ter, —where, by their sneezing, they terribly 
alarm the servant-maid. The ladies next, and 
Uncle Crotchet himself, are not a little astonished 
at their appearance; but, after due explanation, they 
make their peace with all parties and are accepted. 

The travestie of ‘ Macbeth’ makes no change in 
the subject,—but relies on the mere substitution 
of burlesque dialogue for the original. The 
Thane is personated by Mr. Robson, the low 
comedian; who, fresh from the provinces, has not 
sufficient experience of the stage to caricature any 
leading actor,—and is thus driven to an eccentric 
over-acting of the part itself, which, at any rate, 
has the semblance of originality. It tasks great 
exertion,—but the result is satisfactory. The text 
is sometimes excessively funny, from the oddness 
of the puns,—and, interspersed with parodies 





and absurd imitations of the Princess's stage- 
machinery, the whole is at least amusing. We 
should, however, have been better pleased if the 
attempt had not been made, and if this weird-work 
of Shakspeare had been held too sacred for any 
such application of perverted talent. But ‘‘damned 
custom” has so “‘ brazed” theatrical consciences, 
that remonstrance would fail where self-interest is 
strong. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossirp.—In con- 
tinuation of the rumours concerning the Opera- 
houses ‘“‘which nobody can deny” (as the song 
says), but on which nobody need rely,—it may be 
stated, that Signor Puzzi is said to have left 
London for the Continent with the purpose of 
making final arrangements for the immediate 
opening of Her Majesty's Theatre. This ought, if 
the tale be true, to take place within the next 
fortnight. 

Among the events of the fortnight has been, the 
death of Mr. Loder:—a violinist in good repute 
among our orchestral players. 

By the advertisement of a German concert about 
to be given by Herr Hélzel, we perceive that both 
Herr Pischek and Herr Reichart are expected 
almost immediately in London. 

It may be mentioned, that the first musical con- 
tribution that we have as yet heard of to the Great 
Exhibition in New York is, the three pianofortes, 
by the Messrs. Stodart, which are to be inspected 
to-day. It would be indiscreet to say a word in 
characterization of them; every amateur being 
unhappily aware how the pianoforte in the Crystal 
Palace proved a positive Pandora's box. Nay, the 
flow of “‘envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness” 
has not even as yet ceased,—to the bewilderment of 
such quiet persons as would have Music imply har- 
mony, instead of anger, and ill report answered by 
worse report. 

We are glad among revivals to notice the 
announcement for Berlin of Cherubini's ‘ Lodo- 
iska.’ Whatever be the shortcomings of works of 
its class in point of dramatic interest, it must, 
nevertheless, be felt that the musical power and 
beauty which they display make them eminently an 
object of respect in days like ours, when so many 
persons imagine musical discovery to mean musical 
destruction.—On Monday next the Symphony, 
written by Cherubini for our Philharmonic Society, 
will be performed at its Fourth Concert. We are 
truly glad to perceive the works of this great, and 
too much neglected, master stealing one by one 
into request. The day of his ‘ Les Deux Journées’ 
has yet to come in England. 

From the Peninsula, we have been used to get 
so little music, that the name of a Portuguese com- 
poser, Mijore,—an-opera by whom is said in the 
Morning Post to have been successful at Lisbon,— 
may well excite some curiosity. 

Among the oddities of musical performance 
employed ad captandum, must be signalized the 
exhibition made the other day in Paris at the 
benefit concert of M. Henri Herz. Every one 
remembers the ‘Hexameron,’ or six variations on 
‘Suoni la tromba’ from ‘I Puritani,’ which M. 
Liszt used to play, and which were composed by MM. 
Liszt, Thalberg, Chopin, Pixis, Czerny, and Hertz. 
At the entertainment in question, each variation 
was played by a different pianist,—the half-dozen 
executants being MM. Ehrlich, Fumagalli, Goria, 
Mulder, Ravina, and Herz. This is the division 
of labour with a vengeance;—and if extended to 
chamber music—a Pianoforte Trio, say, with four 
movements — it becomes almost bewildering to 
think what an affluence of artists may be lavished 
on the execution of one and the same work. Let 
the further calculation based on the progressive 
diminution of benefit-concert audiences, be sug- 
gested in juxtaposition with this idea,—and the ne 
plus ultra of the whimsicality calling itself music 
and patronage will be attained. 

Another attempt to secure the property of 
thought to its thinker in the work of Art has been 
made in the French edict just passed for the limi- 
tation of the concocters of vaudevilles. These 
lively gentry were in the habit of laying hold of 
every favourite bit of music as fast as it became a 
favourite in order to mate it with the immortal 
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wisdom, wit, or double entendre of their scenes. 
They are to do so no more without the autho- 
rization of the composers, — henceforth to use 
without asking no airs save such as are public 
property (which are these?) or which have be- 
come so aged and threadbare as not to be worth 
protecting. To mitigate the severity of this cruel 
blow, we observe that almost every French opera- 
composer has formally authorized the employment 
of his airs,— under limits, it may be presumed,— 
and, possibly, also, for a ‘‘ consideration.” 

The foreign journals give a paragraph from 
Christiania in Norway stating that the King, in 
record of the interest in Art taken by the late 
Prince Gustavus, has placed at the command of 
the University of that city, a sum amounting to 
more than five hundred pounds of English money, 
—the interest of which is to be expended in the 
University for the promotion of musical objects. 

The following is from a letter addressed to the 
Times :-— 

“* According to private letters from Pesth, Mr. Aldridge 
is quite the lion of the day. The literary men, artists, and 
actors gave him a grand dinner and a valuable album. As 
Aldridge played in the National Theatre, all the characters 
excepting those which he represented were given in the 
Iiungarian language; but the parts were so well studied 
that everything went off as smoothly as possible. The 
Magyars are so delighted with Shylock and Othello, that 
they have insisted on his playing Richard I1I. On his re- 
turn here, the African Roscius will play once or twice, in 
order that the Emperor may have an opportunity of seeing 
him before he leaves for Trieste and Venice.” 


MISCELLANEA 

Evening Classes for Young Men. —We see by 
a circular sent to us that Crosby Hall has been 
taken for a permanence by the committee. Find- 
ing in the growing acceptance and success of 
their experiment the need of a centre of opera- 
tions, a point of re-union, for all the classes, 
they have established their head-quarters in 
this ancient and interesting hall, where they 
have opened a library and reading-room well sup- 
plied with current English periodicals and news- 
papers. With these additions, Crosby Hall has 
become a literary society complete in all its parts, 
—and with this variety, that its terms are arranged 
so as not necessarily to-exclude any class above 
the lowest. For a fraction more than a farthing 
a@ day, a person is entitled to the several privileges 
of the institution—the loan of books, the use of 
the reading-rooms, admission to all lectures, and 
entry to one of the classes. The library is rapidly 
increasing in size—one member of the committee 
having recently presented it with seven huydred 
volumes. The list of lectures is varied and inter- 
esting, — though poetry and the poets come in 

rhaps for somewhat more than the usual amount 
of attention. Of the twelve lectures, two are on 
Pope and Gray, by the Earl of Carlisle; a third 
has for subject the theatrical element in Lady 
Macbeth; a fourth treats of Oliver Goldsmith, and 
a fifth deals with poetry and its uses. The other 
seven lectures are historical and scientific. 

Jewish Talent. — Our co-religionist, Dr. W. 
Freund, the eminent philologist and lexicographer, 
delivered, some time ago, before the Ethnological 
Society, a lecture on the Rhato-Romanic languages, 
which was productive to that gentleman ofa doubly 
gratifying result. He was elected an honorary 
member, simultaneously with Humboldt, Karl 
Ritter, Chevalier Bunsen, Layard, Wilkinson, 
Rawlinson, and several other distinguished men. 
Moreover, Chevalier Bunsen having sent a copy 
of the lecture to the Academy of Sci of Berlin, 
this body solicited the Minister of Instruction, Von 
Raumer, to grant to the learned Doctor the expense 
of travelling in Switzerland and Tyrol for the 
purpose of investigating the Romanic dialects 
spoken in many districts of ancient Rhetia. To 
this request the minister acceded, and we under- 
stand that the Doctor will soon set out on his 
scientific journey.— Hebrew Observer. 














To CoRRESPONDENTS. —G. V. I. —E. L. T. —W.R. K.— 
J. D.—A Subscriber—J. J.—C. C.—received. 

Srexzoryre Movips.—We have received another letter 
on this subject from Mr. Hogg,—but cannot carry the dis- 
eussion further in our columns. Nor do we see that Mr. 
Hogg now advances anything which requires that we should. 

H. D.—The letter of this Correspondent is scareely suited 
to the columns of the Atheneum. It would find its special 
audience im an architectural, or in a medical, journal. 
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RHAMS 
DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. 


AN ENTIRE NEW EDITION. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Revised and Re-edited, with new SurrLEMENT, by 
WILLIAM and HUGH RAYNBIRD, 

Authors of the ‘Agriculture of Suffolk,’ ‘ Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England and Wales.’ 
A reliance upon experience, in connexion with a bold and 

searching investigation of theory, is the well-merited cause 

of the late Mr. Rham’s writings being so well adapted to 
the present time, and so universally approved of by all 
agriculturists. 

Il. 


LONGPELLOW. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF LONGFELLOW. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
With Forty Woodcuts, drawn in the first style by JoHn 
GILBERT, engraved by DaLzigL; and 
Four fine Steel Illustrations by Tuomas, engraved by 
GREATBACH. 


Entire new Edition. New Type. 450 pp. 


Ill. 


THE COMPLETE PROSE WORKS 
OF LONGFELLOW. 


Cloth extra, gilt, 5s. 
With Eight splendid Engravings by JonN GILBERT, 
executed by DaLzieL. 
Feap. 8vo, Entire new Edition, and new Type. 504 pp. 


Iv. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE 
HERBERT; 


INCLUDING THE JACULA PRUDENTUM. 
Square feap. 8vo. 5s. 
With Remarks on his Writinés, and a Sxetcn of his Lirs, 
by WILLIAM JERDAN. 
An entire new Edition, printed in antique style. Cloth 
extra, antique. With a Portrait. 420 pp. 


v. 
G. DE FELICE. 


HISTORY OF THE 
PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE. 


Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
From the Commencement of the Reformation to the Present 

Time, by G. DE FELICE. 
Translated from the Second Revised and Corrected Edition, 

by PHILIP EDWARD BARNES, Esq. 
520 pp- 
vi. 
MRS. POLLEN. 


SELECTIONS 


FROM 
THE WRITINGS OF FENELON. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE. 
By MRS. FOLLEN. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth extra. 272 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Vit. 
NELSON. 


LIFE OF LORD VISCT. NELSON. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 
By JOSEPH ALLEN, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Battles of the British Navy.’ 
With Stee) Portrait. 





Cctavo, cloth, Ten Shillings, 


MONEY AND MORAIS: 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES, 


By JOHN LALOR. 


Mornine Post. 


“ These essays possess great merit, both of style and of 
matter. They are written with address and persuasion, 
and are not less remarkable for profound philosophic judg- 
ment and extreme metaphysical refinement than for a 
delicate play of poetic fancy, which, at the same time that 
his mind is strengthened and enriched, allures, surprises, 
and beguiles the imagination of the reader.” 


Mornina ADVERTISER. 


**A very able and luminous treatise on the important 
questions of capital, currency, credit, and the monetary 
system generally. The author is singularly clear and accu- 
rate in his definitions of the various branches of what is 
commonly called money, or, as he more precisely defines it, 
* purchasing power’; and places before the reader, in as 
simple terms as the subject will permit, a picture of the 
mode in which income and capital reciprocally create and 
augment each other. A person with a very elementary 
notion of the principles of political y and tary 
seience may readily follow and prehend his arg ts, 
and as he goes on will be enabled to appreciate the merits 
of the author’s deductions.” 








SPECTATOR. 


* It is less a treatise, or series of treatises, than a number 
of papers of great power, warmth, vitality, and eloquence, 
on many of the glaring moral deficiencies of the day, in 
public men and the public mind. To these are added many 
vigorous sketches of our moneyed and commercial system, 
the result of observation and reflection, animated by rhe- 


torical if net poetical.genius; some life-like pictures of the * 


errors of the abstract school of economists; and many ex- 
positions of more abstruse subjects, which are worth read- 
ing for the arguments, or for the manner in which they are 
presented.” 


WEEKLY News. 


“ Under the above title Mr. Lalor has published the ripe 
accumulations of many years of thought and study upon 
the comparatively limited subject of the money market, 
and the influence likely to be produced on it by the new 
gold, and upon the infinitely wider subject of the Condition - 
of-England question, in all its more prominent bearings. ... 
He (the author) brings to the consideration of the most 
difficult and complicated social questions a power of analysis 
keen, calm, and profound; a beauty of style which throws 
around the discussion of questions generally deemed sus- 
ceptible of only the most prosaic treat t, an affl of 
imagery and an aptness of poetical illustration which is no 
less instructive than attractive.” 





GLoseE. 


*‘This is an attractive book. The style is perspicuous, 
flowing, and graceful, though, perhaps, somewhat over 
florid. A genial spirit of philanthropy breathes through Mr. 
Lalor’s animated pages, while, following in the path opened 
up by Dr. Chalmers, he advocates ‘ that baptism of political 
economy into Christianity which was the main thing needful 
to bring about its regeneration.’ ” 


Prospective Review. 


“ Mr. Lalor’s book exhibits a mind in neither of the ex- 
tremes we have pointed out, but in the earlier part at least 
one deeply impressed with the necessity of building moral 
decisions on a basis of clear and scientific thought. He is 
not impatient of the intellectual p ten y 
to justify to the world the moral sentence passed upon the 
nature of our perils and our wants; and, on the other hand, 
he subordinates entirely the results of science to the higher 
judgment of man’s moral nature. eannot but wish, 
however, that he had limited his book to the economical 
questions he has considered, and the moral inferences ulti- 
mately drawn from them. His work would then have made 
a complete whole on England’s ial dangers and the 
necessary remedies, nor need we have missed the eloquent 
and noble protest against the despotic jealousy of laissez 
Saire! 








—_—_ 


Joun Caarman, 142, Strand, ' 
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THE FOLLOWINC NEW WORKS, 


BY EARL GREY, LORD JOHN RUSSELL, LORD MAHON, REV. CHARLES FORSTER, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, BART., COLONEL MUNDY, JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, PROFESSOR CREASY, CAPT. THE HON. 
H. KEPPEL, R.N., M. GUIZOT, GEORGE BANCROFT, M. MIGNET, MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, THE HON, 
R. DUNDAS MURRAY, LADY ELIZABETH DICKINS, PROFESSOR BROWNE, LEOPOLD RANKE, ARCH- 
DEACON FORSTER, M. MERIMEE, RARON MUFFLING, MAJOR STRICKLAND, EDWARD LEAR, 


ARE PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY MR. BENTLEY. 





I. 
EARL GREY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


The COLONIAL POLICY of the 


BRITISH EMPIRE from 1846 to 1852. By EARL GREY. 


Il. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
Vols, I. and IT, 8vo. 188. 

MEMORIALS and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of CHARLES JAMES FOX, Edited by the Right 
Hon. LORD JUHN RUSSELL, M.P. 

Ill. 
LORD MAHON. 
The Fifth and Concluding Volume, in Svo. 

The WORKS of the EARL of 
CHESTERFIELD. With several Pieces now first Published 
from the Original MSS. Edited by LORD 3 AHO ON, 

(Just ready. 
IV. 
REV. CHARLES FORSTER. 
Parts I. and II. in 8vo, with Gat and numerous Illustrations, 


The ONE PRIMEVAL LAN- 
GUAGE. By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER 
Part L The VOIOR of ISRARI, from the ROCKS of SINAL. 
Part I. The MONUMENTS of EGYPT and their VESTIGES 
of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION, 


v. 
SIR GEORGE LARPENT, BART. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The PRIVATE JOURNAL of 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERA LARPENT during the 
War in the Peninsula during the Years 1812, 13, and 14, at the 
Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington. 
vi. 
LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 42s. 


OUR ANTIPODES; or, Residence 


d Rambles in the Australasian Colonies, + eae a Glimpse 
at the Gold Fields. By LIEUT.-COL. MUND 
VII. 
JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
In 1 large vol. 21a, 


The ADMINISTRATION of the 


EAST I ANY: A History of Indian Progress. 
By JOHN N WiLLtaa KAYE, Author of *The War in 
Affghanistan. 
VIIt. 
PROFESSOR CREASY. 
Fourth Edition, in 8vo. with Illustrations, 158. 


DECISIVE BAT- 


TLES of the WORLD, from MARATHON to WATERLOO. 
By PROFESSOR CREASY, M.A. 
Ix. 
. CAPTAIN THE HON. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 
In royal 8vo. with numerous [ilustrations, 248. 
NARRATIVE of a VISIT to 
poaeE ‘Pat other ISLANDS * +E wz! Ancmy 
Hon HENRY Kepree ae ee 
x. 
M. GUIZOT. 
In 8yo. 14¢, 
SHAKSPEARE and HIS TIMES. 
By M. GUIZOT. 
And in 8yo. 148, 
CORNEILLE and HIS TIMES. 
By the same Author. 
xi. 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 308, 


The HISTORY of the AMERI- 


CAN REVOLUTION. By GEORGE BANCROFT. 


XII. 
M. MIGNET. 
Third Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 15s. 


The HISTORY of MARY 


QUEEN of SCOTS. By M. MIGNET, 


XIII. 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Second Edition, revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 219. 
RECOLLECTIONS of the LITE- 
ARY LIFE of MARY RUSSEL 
“Our Village.’ Written by HERSELF. ey ieee 
XIV. 
THE HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 

Third Edition, in post 8vo. with Illustrations, 108, 6d. 
The CITIES and WILDS of AN- 
DALUSIA. By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY, 

XV. 
LADY ELIZABETH DICKINS. 
In feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d, 


GATHERINGS of a COUNTRY 


RAMBLER. By LADY ELIZABETH DICKINS. 


XvL 
PROFESSOR BROWNE. 
Third Edition, in 1 vol. 8yo, price 12s. 
The HISTORY of GREEK 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By the Rev. R. W. BRO 
M.A., Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. — 
" XVII. 
LEOPOLD RANKE., 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 24a, 


CIVIL WARS and MONARCHY 


in FRANCE in the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH 
Woe ee ae LEOPOLD RANKE, Author of *The 
History of the P 
XVIII. 
ARCHDEACON FORSTER. 
In 8v0, 
The APOCALYPSE its own IN- 


TERPRETER. By ARCHDEACON FORSTER. 


xXIx. 
M. MERIMEE. 
In post 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 
DEMETRIUS the IMPOSTOR ; 


or, ROMANTIC EPISODES in RUSSIAN HISTORY. By 
M, MEKIMER, 


Also, in 2 vols. 78. 6d. 


The HISTORY of PETER the 


CRUEL. By the same Author. 


xx. 
BARON MUFFLING. 
Second Edition revised, in 8vo. 14e. 


PASSAGES from MY LIFE: 
together with MEMOIRS of the CAMPAIGNS of 1813 and 
1814, By BARON VON MUFFLING. Edited, with Intro 
duction and Notes, by COLONEL PHILIP YORKE. 

XXI. 
MAJOR STRICKLAND. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 212, 
TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 


LIFE in CANADA; or, The Bareaiesces ates EARLY 
SETTLER. By MAJOR STRICKLAND ~~ by, 
AGNES SLRICKLAND, Author of ‘The dean of England.’ 


XXII. 
EDWARD LEAR. 
In royal 8vo. with numerous Lllustrations, 212, 


JOURNALS of a LANDSCAPE 


PAINTER in SOUTHERN CALABRIA. By EDWARD 
LEAR. 


Also, in royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


JOURNALS of a LANDSCAPE 
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TAINTED, in ALBANIA and ILLYRIA. By the same 
or. 


* ee LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, 
OGumsartand from the Fiaene mae) fe 
May 2, will be published, the First Part of 
PYNES av EWSs of the ENGLISH LAKE 
tte oOENE RY the pon af ep Emi ep Agthor with copious 
fderargh maar port ~- ogee 111 By 
omngionst Thomas Agnew & Sons, Publishers; ant sold by 
HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WOBKS, 
» LORD MAHO 
This day is samen, 
HE STORY of JOAN OF ARC. By 
LORD = Feap. 8vo. 1a. 
by thesame Author, 
A HISTORY. of "ENGLAND, FROM THE PEACE 


or Urnecnt To THE Peace oF VERsslLins, 1713—1783, Third and 
revised Edition. 


LIBRARY yarrece. Vols. 1 to & 6yo. (To be com- 
pleted in 7 Vols. 


SM/ ALL EDITION. Vole. 1 3s, Ba 8vo. 6s. (Now pub- 
Il. 
The “FORTY-FIVE”; or, . Narrative of the 
Rebellion in Scotland in 1745. Post 8v0. 
III, 
HISTORY of the WAR of the SUCCESSION 
in SPAIN. Second Edition. Map, 8vo. 158 
Iv. 
SPAIN UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND; 
or, Extracts from the Co rrespen dence of the Hon. Avexanpen 


STANHOPE. iy Minister at Madrid from 1690 to ) 
Edition. Post 8yo. 6s. 6d. 





HISTORICAL Ns ‘CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
From the Quarterly Review, Post 8yo, 


LIFE of LOUIS, PRINCE OF CONDE, 


SURNAMED THE GREAT. Post 8yo0. 


LIFE of BELISARIUS, Second Edition, 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
a 3 ing. 0} we revised, and Cheaper Biticn. wy Theasend, J 
f the Woodcuts 


ae, a A gy 
mdditional Illustrations. One V Strongly 
bow 


HISTORY of ENGLAND for YOUNG 

to the hath year of at Vii Ke" ie ACRE 
iso, Uniform with th: 

MRS. MARKHAMS HISTORY of FRANCE. 


rom the Con the Gauls, bo the to the Death of Louis Philippe. 
, = vovieed ie Bastion. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Strongly 





Il. 
MARKHAMS HISTORY of GERMANY. 


From Invasion of Marius, to the Battle of Lei; Wi qotents. 
New, web and Cheaper E' ao 12mo. 68. Strongly 5 

MARKHAM'S SERMONS for CHILDREN. 
Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 3s. 


IV. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE. | Wik 
Reread Grote” Weeleata, amo. “Nearly ready. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





weeny: . RAILWAY READING. 

Spa foap. 8vo. 18. 
W ELLINGTO —His CHARAoter,— His 
ACTIONS,—and His Writincs. By JULES MAUREL. 
“Iam much mistakenin my estimate of M. 
do ast a Cy a a on 5 — ramong the m 


any any country apy tangy rungs to the 34-4 of have emanated from Wel- 
LIFE of LORD BACON. By Lorp CampspEw. 
LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BAL- 
LADS. 
Volumes already published :— 
FALL of JERUSALEM. By DEAN MILMAN. 
STORY of JOAN OF ARC. By LORD MAHON, 
LITERARY ESSAYS and CHARACTERS. By HENRY 
HALLAM. 


aurel’s work, if it 
oouneene. 


LIFE of THEODORE HOOK. 

THE EMIGRANT. By SIR F. B. HEAD. 

DISCOURSE on WELLINGTON. By LORD ELLESMERE. 
MUSIC, and DRESS. By a LADY. 

POPULAR ACCOUNT of NINEVEH. By A. H. LAYARD. 
BEES and FLOWERS. By a CLERGYMAN. 

‘THE FORTY-FIVE.” By LORD MAHON. 

ESSAYS from ‘THE TIMES’ 

DEEDS of NAVAL DARING. By EDWARD GIFFARD. 
THE ART of DINING. 

JOURNEY to NEPAUL. gy LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street ; andto be obtained at all Book- 
seliers, aud Railway Stations. 
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N ORNING SERVICE.W—Te Deum and 

JUBILATE, with Tex Double Chants for Four Voices, 
with an Acompeninen’ for the Organ or Pianoforte. Price 4s. 
Com pos y HH. BAR DEL oeae. Caan of Quebec Chapel, 
— Published by J. Novello. To be had of the principal 
Music Publishers, and of AL Hanpe. Geax, 19, Orchard-street, 
Portman-square. 


[Bish QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. IX. 


Contents :—1. Fine-Art oriticlen 2 The Streets of Dublin, with 
Anecdotes of the City and Citizens before the Union—3. Charles 
Kendal Bushe—4. English Convivial Song Writers—5. The Peer 
and the Poet—6. Reminiscences of a Milesian. 


pin Ale I. and IT. many now be had, price, bound, 118. each. 











W. B. Kelly, 8 , Grafton-street. London : Simpkin, 
Meant ‘c Co. 
This day, Part III. price 28. 6d. published Quarterly, 
HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, consist- 


g_of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from 
Curious. Useful, and Te Old Books. 


Contents. 
1. Ancient Ballad Poetry. 
2. The Works of got Me Peacham. 
é Gillray, and his Car 
. Husbandry in Henry ythe Eighth's 's time. 
Mi Scottish History and its Exponen' e 
6. Satires and Declamations of Thomas Nash. 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





onday, 2nd May. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. Xxxvil. 
MAY, 1853, Price 6s. Cont 
I. MACGILLIVRAY’S BRITISH pomecmg 
Il. INTERNATIONAL KELATIONS, AND THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
BUNSEN’S HIPPOLYTUS: ITS METHOD AND RE- 
SULTS. 
IV. ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
V. RUTH: THE REIGN OF FEMALE NOVELISTS. 
VI. MEMOIRS OF FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 
VII. LORENZO BENONI: LIFE UNDER AN ITALIAN 
DESPOTISM. 
GLIMPSES OF POETRY. 
THE HIGHER INSTRUCTION AND ITS REPRE- 
SENTATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 
X. WELLINGTON IN THE PENINSULA: LARPENT'S 
JOURNAL, 
XI. LAYARD'S ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 
Edinburgh: W. P. manned. London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Dublin: J. - M'Glash 


LACK WOOD’S RAGASINSE, 
No. CCCCLL., for MAY, 1853, Price 2s. 
Contents. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part V. 
Count Arensberg ; or. 422] Days of Luther. 
The Otrenlation of Matt 
From Brest to the island of Bourbon. 
Lord Wellington in 8 
Dr. Chalmers as a Pol! ica Economist. 
A Tale from the French Stage. 
Spiritual Manifestations. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for MAY, No. COCLXXXIX. 
THE FLITCH OF BACON; 
Or, THE CUSTOM OF rr” BY THE EDITOR. 


Thomas Moore’s Diary. n the Birth of the Young 
The French in the South Seas. » rd By W. Brailsford, Esq. 


THE ANNUAL PICTURE SHOW IN TRAPALGAR- 
SQUA 


Ill. 


Vill. 
Ix. 








The Paradise of Spain. The Great Desert of Sahara. 
American Authorship. No, II. 


| The a Priestess. By Mrs. 
Richard Henry Dana. 
A Turn in the Leaf of Life. 


OWN THE OHIO. 
High-Pressure Steam-Boats— Cincinnati. 
By J. W. Henciston, Esq.: 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*x* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


AINSWORTH? S MAGAZINE. 


Contents for MAY, No. CXXXVI. 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL: an Historical Romance. 


II. Queer People—III. The Ghost Chamber—IV. The Dying 
Seneschal—V. How i Visited Whitecross-street-—VI. The Retreat 
from RKussia—VI1. The Queen's Letter—VIII. fers” Hamilton 
—IX,. The Prodigal’s Return, by G. W. Thornbury—X. Welling- 
ton in Private Life—X1, Change—XIL. Isabel iMford Xit 
The Horrid Carpet-Bag. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANICS JOUR- 
NAL, Parr 62, for MAY, price 1s., contains : Macdowall’s 
pore eed Tensional —— "Machine~ Lo ord Berr gig 
ck Machinery— Marquis o orcester's ‘CENTURY 
F IN VENTIONS’—The Simple Machines or Mechanical ical Powers, 
with 19 Engravings—U.S. Patent Laws—Oscillations of the Steam 
Pressure Indicator— James's Improved Weighin ockines and 
Weighing Cranes—Illustrated § ecifications of 
Stevenson, Power-Loom Weft $ 
ame, ~q | ae Shearing Machine: ime Ste 
arrison, Tent Sleeping Cabin; Mayall, Crayo: 
Lieut. Heathcote. Exhaustin; Siphons ; Youken, Sate en: 
pes Tents; Walker, Cinder Sifter, and Hydrostatic Casks ; 
zambert and Danby, Gold Sifter; Dix, Lamps; Houston, Jace 
quards—Shaw on Manufacture of Glass—Papworth on Museum 
—Removal of Viscous Constituent of Oil—Steamship Propulsion 
Brilliant’ Madeira Packet as an Auxiliary Screw Steamer 
—Arts and Manufactures at Queen’s College, Birmingham—Ex- 
periments in Screw Propulsion—New Vane Governor—Curiosities 
of Mechanical Negligence—International Society of Industry at 
Amsterdam—all the New Patents and igns; with T ree 4to, 
Plates of Engravin Varma Sawin 
‘eae 's Weighing ¥ achines,’ a ings. 
ondon : George Hebert, $8, Chea ide ; Editor's Offices (Offices 
on ‘Patents and Designs), 47, Lincoln’s Inn- fields, London. 
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HE MEDICAL CIRCULAR, price 3d., by 

post 4d., is the only CHEAP MEDIC AL PERIODIC AL, | 
being less than half the price of its contemporaries, nevertheless | 
the mirror of all and of every passing Medical Event. 
racterized by original and exclusive features, which necessitate 
its perusal by every Practitioner in the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, thus stamping it asthe surest medium for Advertise- 
ments addressed to the Medical Profession. 
Wednesday, at the Office, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi. 
supplied by Gilbert & Co. Paternoster-row. 


EVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
Published in Paris on the Ist and 15th of each Month. 
Subscription price for the Year, 2/. 5s.; for Six Months, 11. 88. ; 
Single Numbers, 38. each. 
Contents of the Number published April 1. 
Les Dieux en Exil, par M. Henri Heine. 
I Archéologie.—Les Fouilles de Ninive en 1852, par M. Fré- 
déric Mercey. 
III. ee Scénes de Voyage dans I'Inde, par M. Thé- | 
ore 
IV. Adeline Protat, Derniére Partie, ‘ee M. Henry Murger. 
VY. Promenade en ‘Amérique. —Les Hommes et les Choses aux 
Etats-Unis —VI. Albany et les Bords de l’Hudson, par 
M. Ampere, de l'Académie Francaise. 
VI. Une Bibliothéque de l’Esprit Francais, par M. Charles 
d@'Héricault. 
I. Les Pécheurs, Poéme, par M. A. Bri: 
I. Chronique de la Quiuzaine. Histoire "Politique et Litté- 
raire. 


Published every | 
The Trade | 





De la Céramique, par M. Presper Mérimée. 
Bulletin Bibliographique. 
Contents of the N’ umber published April 15. 
A Roavents dun Naturaliste.—Les Cotes de Saintonge.— 
I. La Rochelle, par M. A. De Quatrefages, de l'Académie 
des Sciences. 

II. L’Bconomie Rurale en Angleterre.—Les Révolutions Agri- 
cles de Angleterre et la Réforme de Sir Robert Peel, 
par M. L. De Lavergne. 

II Desus: Aste, —La Gravure en France en 1853, par M. HH. De- 


I 


s = 


Diplomatie Anglo-Américaine.—De la Rivalité de ’Angle- 
terre et des Etats-Unis.—Les Anglais et les Américains 
au Mexigue et dans l'Amérique Centrale, par M. X. 
Raymou 

La Forteresse de Vnézapné, Scénes et Récits de la Guerre 
du Caucase, par M. Charles Reboul. 

. Mouvement 1 de lA —IT. La Poésie Alle- 
mande cepuis 1850, par M. Saint-René SeADaNE. 

Le Poéte et le Patre, par M. Victor de Lapr: 

i a de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique et Litté- 
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Vv. 
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VIL. 

Vill. 
IX, Bulletin Bibliographique. 

In addition to the two Numbers monthly of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, there is a thick royal 8vo. volume of upwards of 1000 pages, 
under the title of ‘Annuaire des Deux Mondes,’ with Portraits. It 

is the * Résumé” of all that is of real importance in all quarters of 
the Globe. It is presented to the Annual Subscribers only. 
Barthés & Lowell, London Agents, 14, Great Marlborough-street. 











It is cha- bd 


MR. PARKER'S NEW MAGAZINE 
Will be published on May 2nd, price One Shilling, entitled the 


ATIONAL MISCELLANY, 
London, 377, Strand. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for MAY contains 
highly-finished Engravings on Steel from ing hs Pictures in the 
ERNON GALLERY, Sir C. L. Eastiake’s ‘The Carrara Family,’ 
and Clint’s * Falstaff and Anne Page.’ The Statue Plate is from 
Signor Monti’s * Veiled Vestal.” In the Literary portion of the 
Number will be found the coneinsion of Dr. Waagen’s article on 
the proposed * New National Gallery’—‘ A Visit to the Gobelins, in 
= and 1847’—* The Great Masters of Art : Cornelius Bega, illus- 
ruted— An Artist's Ramble from Antwerp to Rome,’ lust 
The Exhibition of the Society of British Artists’—‘ Restoration 
~ }-R>. ee in the Dome of St. Paul’s’—* The New Crystal 
‘a &e. 
The Becend Portion of the ILtcstraten CATALOGUE OF THE 
Dusurw Exuisition oF Inpu — Ant will also appear in the 
May Number of the Art-Journa 
Hall, Virtue & con ‘25, Paternoster-row. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for MAY, 





sontecten by Mrs. 8. = A price 1s., contains Two supe- . 


unt. 
Mr. Horace F itzjersey’ . Ocagsets Experiences. 
Reminiscences of Eastern Life. 
The Nightingale’s pene. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A. 
Review of or. ineve 
of Thomas Moore, &c. &c. 
“virtue. Halt, & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 





his EC is TIVE: 
HE PROSPEC TIVE REVIEW: 
a QUARTERLY JOURNAL of THEOLOGY and 
LITERATURE. No. XXXIV. 

Contents. 
Society in Danger ——- Children. 
Miall’s Bases o 
Fra Dolcino and his Ti mes. 
Recent Works of F’ ietion— Ruth. ° 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Newman’s Odes of "Horace. 


The EDUCATIONAL 1 INSTITUTIONS of 
the UNITED STATES, their Character and 0 a, Trans- 
joel from he pwest ish of P. A. Strsestrim, M.A., by FREDE- 


pre eee 


Post 8vo. 108. 
ohn ry tatentond 142, Strand. 





Sixth Edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, or 2s. 6d. clot 


rpPHuoue HTS on HABIT and DISCIPLINE. 
By JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Norwich: J. Fletcher. 








This day is published, complete, price 7s. 6d. Twenty Plates, folio, 


HANNAH BOLTON’S FIRST DRAWING 
BOOK. 


A’ Walk through a House shown by Scenes in the Journey. 


By HANNAH BOLTON, 
Author of ‘Drawing from Objects.’ 





London: GROOMBRIDGE & 


Recently published, in 8vo. price 7s. with 240 Illustrations, 


DRAWING FROM OBJECTS. 
By HANNAH BOLTON. 
Being an Abstract of Lessons given by the Writer during the last eight years to more than two thousand Pupils. 


Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





AprIL 30, 1853. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





following Works are in circulation at this Library :— 


LAYARD’s Second Visit TO NINEVEH. 
LARPENT’s PRIVATE JOURNAL. 

MIALL’s Basgs oF BELIEF, 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 

My Home 1n Tasmania. 

CHamols HUNTING IN BAVARIA. 
ALison’s Evrorr—New Series. 

Lire or C. J. Fox, by Lorp J. RvssELL. 
KRASINSK1'S MONTENEGRO. 

Burke’s FaAMity Romance. 
RICHARDSON’s CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Esmonp, by W. M. THACKERAY. 
EGerton’s Tour 1N Inpta. 

HeEap’s FortTs1GHT 1N IRELAND. 

Daisy Burns, by JuLIA KAVANAGH. 
THe LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN CALABRIA. 
DIARY OF MARTHA BETHUNE BALIOL. 


Wor Lp. 


BaRTLETT’s SCENERY 








GERSTAECKER’S JOURNEY ROUND THE 
Memoirs or THOMAS Moore. 


A Post's Day DREAMS, by ANDERSEN. 
Sprencer’s TOUR IN FRANCE. 

THE CoLLoguigs OF EDWARD OsBORNE. 
My Novet, by Sir E. Butwer Lytrox. 
BERNARD PALIssy, THE PoTTER. 
Casttg Avoy, by Mrs. Marsa. 
Vittace Lirs 1n Eeypr. 

Simpson’s PARIS AFTER WATERLOO. 
ERsk1ne’s CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC. 
Katig Stewart: A TRUE Story. 
ART AND NATURE IN ITALY. 

MEMOIRS OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. 
M‘CaNN’s ARGENTINE PROVINCES. 


FRESH COPIES OF EVERY RECENT WORK OF ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT OR GENERAL INTEREST ARE> 
ADDED AS FREELY AS SUBSCRIBERS MAY REQUIRE THEM. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER REQUIRED. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CuarLes Epwarp MupIg, 


FROM FIFTY to FIVE HUNDRED COPIES of each of the: 


Tue Ecwipse oF FAITH. 

Ruts, by Mrs. GASKELL. 
STRICKLAND’s RESIDENCE IN CANADA. 
ApAM GRAEME OF MossGRAY. 
SUTHERLAND’s VoxyaGE 10 BAFFIN’S 


oF SICILY. 


AY. 

Harry Murr, a ScorrisH Story. 

A Facoor or Frencn Sticks. 

Home Scengs, by GRACE AGUILAR. 

Tue Covat, &c. OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 

Vitette, by CURRER BELL, 

CYRILLA, by the Author of ‘ Tae Is!- 
TIALS.” 

Lorp GreY’s COLONIAL POLIcyY. 

Porms, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 

KeErrg.’s INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

THe ROMANCE OF THE Forum. 





510, New Oxford-street, 
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BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 


With an Illustration by Lercn, and a Portrait of the 
Dvcness or Kinasroy, price Half-a-Crown, 
ENTLET Ss MISCELLANY 
R MAY contains 
1. Aspen Court, and whe! Tost and who won it. A Story of our own 
time. By Shirley J pooe. With an Illustration by Leec 
Chapter XI V.—Mr. Paul Chequerbent at the Bar of Justice. 
hapter XV.—The Demons of the Cape. 
2 ~ er from 1815. 
3 e ee 
4 The Last Years of the Ly Charles the Fifth. By F. A. 
Mignet, Author of * The History of Mary Queen of Scots.” 
i of D'Esterre and Daniel O'Connell. 
é Love and Literature; and how they drove Paul Penfeather, 
puthor and Journalist, to the “ Diggings.” By Angus B. 


7. Account of the Trial of the Duchess of Kingston, now first 
fetter from an original MS. With a Portrait. 
aT e Hermit of St. Paul's. A Tale of the Sea. By Robert 


OA ‘i ——4 from Westminster Abbey to St. Peter's. 
&e, &e. &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 

for MAY, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains :— 

1, May Melodies. By Denis Florence M‘Cartby. 

2. A Pilgrimage tothe Donegal Highlands, 

3. Stirling's Cloister Life of Charles V. 

4. Michael Kohlhaas. 

5. Rhymes from the Edda. 

6. The Devereux Earls of Essex. 

7. Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters XX. XXI. XXII. 

8. Thomas Moore, 

9 Miserrimus. 

WW. Lament of the Irish Mother. 
A Little Galliambic. 

i Tolerance and Intolerance. 

Dublin: James M'Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wm. 8. 

Orr & Co, 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. John Menzies, 


Edinburgh. 
TIMES for MAY, 








HE EDUCA TIONAL 

among other interesti icles, ins :—The Philosophy 
of Language— Endowed Schools, t their’ Uses and Abuses—School for 
the Children of the rigines of Australia—Great Deficiency in 
the New Scheme of National Education—-The Government Edu- 
cational Measure—The Preliminary Discussion—The Bill, and 
Education Opinions of the Public Journals on Lord John Russell's 
Education Legislation—A Swiss Normal College, &c. &.—C. H. 
law, 131, Fleet-street, London.— Price 6d.; stamped, 7: 


HE JOURNAL of the SOCIETY of ARTS 
is published Weekly, price 3d., stamped 4d. ; it is supplied 
free to all Members of the: Bociety and to Institutions in union. 
No. XXILI., Friday, April 29, contains :—On some Proofs of a Self- 
eappertion System of ducation, by the Very Reverend the Dean 
of ford—Circulation of nest He in the United Kingdom— 
American Parliamentary po Patent Right— Proceeding: 
of Scientific Societies and Institutions—Weekly List of — 
mentary Printed Papers— Weekly List of Patents and R 
igns. Advertisements are received at the Society’s House, 
John-street, Adelphi.—Published for the Suciety, by George Bell, 
186, Fleet-street. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for MAY, 
Price 1s. 6d. contains : 
1. Life and Writings of St. Paul. 
2 sulky) 's Sketches of \-——4 . 
8. Neale’s Edition of .-A Laman Progress. 
4. Trench’ 's Study of W 3. 
5. Life and Character of. Rousseau. 
6. Memoirs of Thomas Moore. 
?. Mr. Cobden and the Peace Congress. 
8 The Key to* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
Review of the Month, &c. &c, 














THE HOMILIST for MAY, No. XI. price 1s. 
contains, in addition to other important Articles— 
THE {— OF GOD. By Apotrne Monon. T lated from 


This day is published, price 108. 6d. clo’ 

[MAGINAR CONVERS ATIONS of 

GREEKS ee ROMANS. 

By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Arranged Chronologically. 
Edward oo Dover-street. 





NEW EDITION OF Arroun'y LAYS. 
Next week will be published a New Edition, rar the Sixth, of 
AYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
other POEMS. By W. E. AYTOUN 
William Blackwood & Sous, Edinburgh and London. 


On Ist May, in one vol. cloth extra, 2s, 6d., with 16 Illustrations, 


HE GUARDS; or, the HOUSEHOLD 
a TROOPS of ENGLAND. By Capt. RAFTER. 
Clarke, Beeton & Co., 148, Fleet-street, London. 
CLEGG ON COAL GAS. 


Now ready, in demy 4to. with numerous Engravingsand Woodcuts, 
ae u a éd, bound in cloth, the Second Edition, considerably 


rged, 0: 
PR ACTICAL TREATISE on the MANU- 
FACTURE and DISTRIBUTION of COAL GAB, its 
Introduction and Progressive D ill by En- 
gravings | bi orking Drawings, with General Estimates. 
By SAMUEL CLEGG, jun., M. Inst. C.E., F.G.8. 
os yndon : John Weale, 59, High | Holborn, 
Now publishing, post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
HE LEARNED SOCIETIES and PRINT- 
ING CLUBS of the United Kingdom ; pens an Account, ¢ of 
and 














NOW READY, with the ARMS of the Peers, bound and gilt, 

[ R. LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1853. 

UNDER HER MAJESTY’s ESPECIAL PATRONAGE. 
CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 

“It contains the exact state of the P. t 
all the collateral branches, their children. with all the juartiages 
of the different individuals connected with each fami ay. 

‘ohn Bull, 


“* We can safely pronounce it to be the readiest, the moat useful, 
and exactest of modern works on the subject.”—Spect 
Saunders & Utley, Publishers, Conduit: oe 
Orders can be sent through the Post. 


THE s DANISH § SUCCESSION. 


DEFENCE for “the a 5 ULL HEREDITARY 

T, according to the Lex Regia, of the KINGS and 
ROYAL HOUSE of DENMARK, especially Prince Christian 
and his Spouse. By Councillor ¢. F. WEGENER. Translated 
from the “Th 


- Kussell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 
ADDISON ON CONTRACTS—THIRD EDITION. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 388., a New and Enlarg 
REATISE on the LAW of CONTRACTS. 


By C. G. ADDISON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Comprising 
Contracts of Buying and Selling Letting and Hiring, Borrowing 

















their respective Origin, History, Ubjects By 
the Rey. A. HUME, LL. .D. With a svU PPLEMENT, containing 
all the recently-established Societies and Printing Clubs, and com- 
— Lists of THEIR UDLICATIONS to the present time, by 
. 1. EVANS. This work will be found of great utility to all 
Lanny Men, Public Libraries, &c. 
G.W ue Piazza, Covent-garden. 


st published, ° 
HE RHYME “a the GOLDEN KEY of 
THE RAINBO 
“ Superstition declares that on the spot where the rainbow rises 
a golden key is left.”—Jean Paul Ri 
similar superstition in Bealand “declared that on the spot 
where & the rainbow had posted, flowers gave out their sweetest per- 
umes.”— 
Square, cloth h elegant, wit with a Frontispiece in tinted Lithography, 
; or coloured and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
___London: Grant & Griffith, Plymouth: George Simms. 


PARIS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
ARIS ILLUSTRATED by GAVARNI.— 


This new and popular daily Paris J ournal, containing Paris 
Life, with humorous Engravings by the celebrated Gavarni, edited 
by Count De Villedeuil, with Sketches by Paul de Kock, Alph. 
Karr, Terrien, A. Dumas fils, Bon, is ———. by W a Thomas 
& Co., 19 to 21 Catherine-street, who are sole Agents for 
Engiand. Advertisements received for Paris, which circulates 
upwards of 20,000. The Trade supplie 

PULLEYN’'S wt ae 
n 1 vol. crown 8vo. boun h, price 68. 

HE ETYMOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM; 
or, PORTFOLIO of ORIGINS and INVENTIONS, 
RELATING TO 
Language, Literature, and Go-; Names, Trades, ~~ eee 

C. 














vernment. | Parliament, Laws, 
r and Sculpt | Upivereiiias and Religious 
Music, Painting, and 
Scientific Discoveries. Epithets and Phrases. 
Articles of Dress, &c. Remarkable Customs. 


Titles, Dignities, &c. Games, Field Sports. 
Seasons, Months, and Days of the Week. 
Kemarkable Localities, — 
By WILLIAM PULLEY 
The Third Edition, nee s and ——— 4 MERTON A. 


London: William Tegg & Co. a5, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





the neh. 
THE PUL PI T IN THE FAMILY: a Domestic Homily on 
the World’s Guardian. 
¥.B. Vol. I. is now reprinted, and may be had of the Publishers 
ina few days. 





CHRISTIANITY AND SECULARISM. 
Sixth Thousand, price 2s. cloth (nearly 300 pages), 
THE AUTHORIZED VERBATIM REPORT OF 


The PUBLIC DISCUSSION between the Rev. 
BREWIN GRANT, B.A. and G. J. HOLYOAKE, Esq., held in 
the Royal British institution, Cowper-street, Finsbury, = Six 
successive Thursday Evenings, in January and Februar. 

vestion :—What advantages would accrue to aed a gene- 
nl ‘y, and to the ——_s classes - particular, by the removal of 
y, an of Secularism in its place ? 
Ward, & Co. 27, jicrnoster rows London. 


REMARKS with TLLUSTRATIONS on the 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF FRANCE, from the 
Accession of ores the Sixth to the Remies< 4 Louis the Twelfth. 
By HENRY CLUTTON, Architect. The work to be folio size, to 
contain ~ aby 16 Plates in the best style of double tinted Litho- 
fraphy, and many Woodcuts. Price 31. 3s. half-bound morocco. 
Hears Dorf See, Lithessephers to th 
ay jon, Lithographers to the Queen, 17, Gate-stree 
Lion's ~— Fields, London ; where tn hom of the Work -_ 
d Prospectuses obtained. 
7 = in Sean. 4to. and in a legible t 
mtaining ne whole of GENESIS) of 
[HE ENGLISH BIBLE, containing the OLD 
Tenia NEW TESTAMENTS: according to the Authorised 


The following are its main features :— 
wich has now forthe fix Gine bees appiod toe Lea 
IL The ae important parallel passages are quoted in the 
it. The t marginal renderings of the Translators are given. 


V. Misprints are corrected, and obsolete words explained. 
> Bates are given, and localities have been sought to be iden- 











Part L., price 3s. 6d. 


vr. The department of natural history has received 
attention. 
vi The poetical portions are printed thythunicalty. 
The ns Appendix to each Book of Scripture there are yeiven :— 
the Chaldee a _— ay of t e pacent Versions, viz. : 
e Samari e n ° 

Bi drab, Penne and Ethi foe msg eae vem 
jEhedations from the best sourees, British and Foreign ; and 

a oan from modern Diseoveries and Trayelg-all ‘which 


"a B. Blackader, 13, Paternoster-row. 











aud Lending, Mortgage and Pledge, Contracts for Work and Ser- 
vices, Charter Parties, pay of | Ladi ing, © ge F eg ey _ of 
Exchange e, P y time, Fire and Life 

Agency, 5 yship, Part hip, Joint-Stock Com- 
one &e. &e. 


—+—\ Stevens & Norton, Law Booksellers, Bell-yard, Lin- 
coln’s Ini 


r , TTC 
UBLIN EXHIBITION.—NOTICE.— 
W. Dargan’s Portrait, from the beautiful Bust by Jones, 
the only likeness ever issued—View and large Ground Plan of 
Interior of Exhibition—Four Views of Dangan Castle, ‘Trim 
Castle, and Scenes of Wellington's Bo yhood—Two of Ireland's Eye 
and Scenes of the Kirwan on —kight of present features of 
Scenery of the Deserted Vill eweive of Father Mathew's Tes- 
~— Blarney Castle, Cork. + Queenstown, and Scenery of the 
e—Twelve in County Wicklow, with Portrait of Winder, the 
Glendalough Guide—Thirty on Upper and Lower Shannon, the 
Suire, the Blackwater, and the joyne— Twenty of Killarney, 
Glengariff, Galway, ee Ey and the West—T'welve Views in 
the Giant’s Causeway ; ® profusion of Minor Sketches, 4 
George Cruikshank, ‘Attred Crowquill Samuel Lover, Mahon 
&ec., taken expressly ie THE TVURIST’s ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK FUR IRELAND. 250 closely-printed pages, crown 
Svo. and Four Maps. Pree Five Shillings.—Owing to the saermens 
number required by the Kailways for distribution with this year 
Tow ets, orders should be sent to the respective Booksellers 
immediately: Cassert, London; M’'Glashan, Dublin; Peart, 18, 
Castle-street, Liverpool, who will also receive py tL 
while the Exhibition remains open: as will likewise Mr. Grant, 
Chester and Holyliead Railway, Dublin; and Mr. H. FLemina, 9, 
New P lace-yard, London. 


NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Volume XXVII. 
XTRAORDINARY MEN—their BOY- 
HOUD and EARLY LIFE. Pd WILLIAM RUSSELL, 


Esq. Illustrated with Portraits, lncidents, &. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
28. Gd. ; morocco extra, 78, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY, 
Volume VII. 
ENGLISH FORESTS and FOREST TREES; 


being an Account, Legendary, Historical, and Descriptive, of the 














PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 


LISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE from 
OM MERCERERS | the FRENCH REVOLUTION 
to the BATTLE of WAT 
In 44 MONTHLY amen, at One Shilling ; 
In WEEKLY NUMBERS, at Three-halfpence ; 
In 12 QUARTERLY VOLUMES, at Four Shillings. 
PAR? LI. and No. L. are now ready, and may be had of all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 
William Biackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Early in May, een” —_ She a or Dr. CuaLurns, 


A SE SELECTION from ‘the CORRESPONDEN CE 
the Inte THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. LL.D. Edited 
by the Mev WILLIAM HANNA. LL.D. 


Iso. a I. 
DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS, by Txos. 
CHALMESA, Ley LL.D. Crowe 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 
s Volume com mapas s the 
CHEAP ISSUE OF pe Att EMERS'S SCRIPTURE 


Which will — be anna in 4 vols. crown 8yo, price 208. 
Hh ar published in 5 vols. 8vo. 
Ean Thomas Constable & Co, 
Londen: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Recently published, small 8vo. 521 pages, 
T HE PHILOSOPHY of the SENSES; ‘or, Man 
in Congezien with a Material World. Illustrated by 44 En- 
gravings on W OBERT 8. WY 
peenen We heartily appreciate the thoughtful, genial spirit, and 
freshness of observation, which it manifests, as well as the inten- 
tionef its excellent author.”—No' pawn view. 
hose most interesting pages.”—Criti 
“Throughout the work there i is evinced much geal of thought, 
and great inqenaity io ap hich are set 
in. a very clear light.” — Morning He 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd cans : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


SECOND EDITION is now ready of Pro- 
fessor SPALDING’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE ; with oa OUTLINE of the ORIGIN and GROWTH 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Illustrated by Extracts. For 
Schools and Private Stodents 

















0. 414 paces, 6d. bound. 

“ Mr. Spalding amy teouaht hie phen not only a knowledge 
of our history and literature, but original reflection, a comprehen- 
sive mind, and an elevation of tone, which impart interest to his 
account as well as soundness to his decision. The volume is the 
best introduction to the subject we have met with.”— Spectator. 

Edinburgh: Oliver & Boy Agents in London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 





Forests ane Trees of England, and the Associations and Events 
ith them. Profasely Illustrated. Demy svo. -_. 
68. ; calf, marbled edges, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, extra gilt edges. 128, 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
Part XIV. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, COM- 
PLETE. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Price 1s. 6d. 


LONDON CITY TALES. 
Volume II, 
QUEEN PHILLIPPA and the HURRER'S 


DAWA a Fale of the LH po aged Company. By Miss 
M. STEWART. Ornamental boards, 1s. ; cloth, ie. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, 
On May Ist will be published, 

POETRY, Votvme I., containing Scott's Lay 
of the Last Minstrel and Lady of the Lake—La Fontaine's Fables 
Pe sear 's Faust, and Schiller’s Fiscctonin’ and Wallenstein’s 
Death—and Milton's Poetical Works. Imperial 8vo. handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt, 68. 





NOW READY, 


THE GIANTS of PATAGONIA: CAPTAIN 
BOURNE'S Raney! ts of his CAPTIVITY amongst the ox 
ordinary Patagonia. With Six fine Engrevings. 7 
which is Hog painfully interesting Narrative of the Fate 
o Patagonian Society’s Mission in Terra del Fuego. Price is : 
cloth, 1s. 


MONEY: HOW TO GET, HOW TO KEEP 
and HOW TO USE IT. AGUIDE TO FORTUNE. Price 1s.; 


cloth, 1s, 6d, 
JUST READY, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of ~ 
LISH LANGUAGE. Third Edition. Edited by 
A. GUODRICH. Koyal 8yo. cloth, 16s. ; half calf, 188.; half russia 
or calf, 11.; russia, 11. 48. 


NINEVEH AND ITS PALACES—The Dis- 
coveries of Botta and legos a) au to the Elucidation of Holy 
Te i Soseee ta ont ttt and ie rena te 

d, with numerous ebaitinn neravings,an 
a ‘recent Discoveries. Demy vo. cloth, 6s, ; calf, marbled 


128. 
108. 6d. ; + eS —> Cooke & Co. 827, 4; 
‘and sold sold by all Booksellers. 





THE ATHENZUM 
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, whole boun price 58, 
ye oF TC" x vt AY 8; 


Other Poe: 
a. DALTON, Esq. 
Published py HENRY C5 Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


View of the SCRIPTURE R REVELATION s 
RESPECTING - FUTURE STATE. 





y the same Author, 
LECTURES a : the CHARACTERS of OUR 
LORD'S APOSTLES. 30. 6d. 
LECTURES on the SCRIPTURE REVELA- 
TIONS RESPECTING @OQD and EVIL ANGELS. 3s. 6d. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
LECTURES AT EXETER HALL. 
yas ROMISH CHURCH A DUMB 
CHURCH, By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Price 4d. 
hee CRIMES of THE MADIAI. By Rev. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Price 8d. 
Tite NEW CREED of ROME and the OLD 
CREED of ENGLAND. By Rev. J. R. M°QHEE, A.M. 
— Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
day is published, price 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 
Rosaties or, the Truth oat make you Free. 
An authentic ngatio Remuative. lemoisetle a B. De Peer, 


Br ut 
Introd JOSEP. Akt DGEWA 
ee Arthur ofall, Virtue & Co. 25, os row. 


This day * ublished, Second Edition, st oN EW 
N’ ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of 
TeSTAMENT HISTORY, &. With Notes, R, z 4 


WHEELER, F.R.G. 
An ATLAS to the above. 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


ablished, bound in cloth, price 3s. 
HE “THREADS of a STORM SAIL. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Written at the 


of of the Birkbeck Life 
Assurance Company, and may be had at the Company's Offices, 8, 
Moorgate-street s aud of all Booksellers. 


On the First Saturday in May will appear No, I. of 
HE PP RE 8 


H 
WEEKLY PAPER, intentod tos fill an OBYIOUS 


bei 
VOID in OURN LIS. to combin ntire 
plan, POLITIC TRARY, and, ARTISTIC RESUURCES. 
To be Satur Wy , liv, 8 TT Kents. 
addressed to 




















publ. every 
where all Communications sho 
A oc CHAPTER on the ae CURE. By 
WM. M‘LEOD, F.B.C.P.E., and Ben Rhydding Diree- 
4 Te this little —— the rinoiples of the water ow are ex- 
Plained and -iMuetrated. 1 account and description are ape 
— of Ben Rhydding, the first water-cure establishment 


"To be. hi d by inclosing twelve postage stamps, of Mr. Horton, 
— Yorkshire 4 _— 


EW WORK ON STRICTUBE.—Just ublished, 8vo. cloth, 58. 
GTRICTURE of the URETHRA: its Compli- 

and a a ye bservations on its 
Causes, Sempto See it; effi 
more Intractable 1 ‘22 Brn ‘gs 


Mode of T Wah. 
posese WADE, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the Westminster 


r. Wade is well known to have id great sptention to the 
ouhiest, of ry on this ta mapy y yory ane is , ae jooked upon 
as hori 


an But 
Churebill, ee Soho. 


ust published, H 
N ESSAY on SPERMATORRHGEA: its 
Natureand Treatment. With an Exposition of the Frauds 
who advertise 











that are p he.speedy, safe, and 
“Rye y MEMBER, of the Ro’ ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS. 
0 e o 
London: Aylott & Co. 8, P: TOW, 








ed 1824. 
SCOTrIsH UNION. INSURANCE COM- 
“ovo ncaa bee on 
he late Ps id-wp, enoami —— ed remiums care- 


igthe: e.agsured with 
this CCrporatiny 
Governor— icameepaear keof WAMLLTO SEE BRANDON. 


The ad ice will be found all that 
can be desired whether con id = "potnt of security, moderate 


aiaee Shas he large 4 

tions made to life policies, —— 

Table showing te Additions oe Policies of 1 0001, +. which have been 
in ve 








Total Sum, le 
| in cage of death. 
30 £30 6 | £1,250 1 6 
35 254 2 6 1,254 2 6 
40 259 6 tl 1,259 6 
45 267 11 10 1,267 11 10 
50 26112 7 1,281 
A upwards of 14 per cent. per annum. 
ques next di ‘of profits will’ take om lst A’ t, 1856, 
being interval of five years ; and cies pre- 
vious to that date ate will pate in the division. 
Fire Insurances at ayes ced rates. 


LONDON BOARD OF DI 
President— ~Eoaht Hon. the b an Paarl PIE m, 


‘ice: 
Charles Kalfour, Esq. oe naa — 


5.'R, Good Me ey + Bwana Budd, 

: F, Sandeman, Es 

H.M. ie Geore e Ramsay, Esq., Manager 
John Cn the — ———~\aae i Vv 


London Jetset preter Bankers. 


Esq., Surgeon. 
Messrs. erson, Lay ie 2 & "Peachey, Solicitors. 
anne yes dpm i Say mf gine all be neces- 
ad ata 
ofthe Agents throug ut Hite ee mhey. ‘ensdegeantindecenaneuen 
37, Cornhill, Londen. H, Secretary to the London Board. 


The usual 6 Rolicitore ¢ oti 
Office, to 





direct with the 





C LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





1824. 
aarp ys pera Ast Act af Parliament. 
coy pect Ls == OF p RESIDENCE, —The Assured 
may resi ar = M 


Land, ade’ 
Pec Cave, Austral mn ew m Zealane. and rope. Moret North — 


MUTUAL ereram, wernoes THE RISK OF 
RO. ARTNERSH 


The small share of Profit oy future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, t ° assured a aa derive 
all the benefits obtainable from utual Uftice, with, at the 
i BF Es" both lity ahs — 

e same office e adva 0! 8 
ann Assurance Fond in ~ ee Sulamsente ts to 850,0007., and 

e income ex 

LV egred SYSTEM on Panam for the whole of Life, one-half 
of the A miums for the first five years ma; —— on 

_—, nd may nee a debt on the P 
OANS.— eoons are advanced on Policies which have been in 
qighece 8 five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
BONUSES. ™ ‘gh BONUSES bave been declared; at the last, 
in January, 1852, the sum of 131.1251. was added to the rey) 
producing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 24 
percent. on the pig ay paid during the five years, or My 4 


122. 108. A 
Pantibipat TPATION oN PROFITS Policies partici, in the 
Prefite' o betweed every div to the number and amount of the yeuiema 
7 Grew. so that if only one year’s 

ved prior tothe Books being cl; for any division, the 

wate which it was paid will obtain its due s! The books 
close for the next Division on 30th June, aaa peetane those who 

Policies before the June next, wil 


in ened to one 
yea pam onal share of Profits over later ass' 

APPLICATION had 5 ye USES.—The next rand a future Bonuses 
may - oar pi onl ved in cash, or applied at the option of the 
assur 

NON-PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may be 
effected for a-Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the 
Premiums for term Policies are lower than at most other Safe 


Offices. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid —- 
eae — preof of death, and all Policies are indisputable ex 


nENVALLD 1 eR iRRRaTERRNRRNRE EEE 
nereas 


POLICIES are emnted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and ot every age, and for an: — on ie life from 502. to 10,0002. 

PR MiOMS 3 may be yearly, hal gooy early, or quarterly, but 
i a payment be om be = m any cause, the Policy can be revived 


i 


"The Accounts — Balance Sheets are at all Hanes os epee to the 
ingpection < of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to 
Ta and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any 
of the Sones A no 
Ga ORGE i. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary, 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
friars, London. 


12, Chatham-place, B! 
CAPITAL 





iq. Chairman, 


irman, 
Edward Lee, Esq. 
Colonel Ouseley. 
jor Henderson. = jor wo Tener. 
“The BONUS Siarthe present year is the same as di 
year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
rties who e Pine Annual Payments or more on the 
rofit Scale. 


Endowments pad Avgu ition granted, as usual. 


PR am has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
m™m 
bare Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Office. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank. London. 
Established Aug. 1 
Empowered by Special Act of a 4 Vict..cap. 9. 
CoL ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 


Di 
Wi ate Bayley, 


Lewis Resvoume, Esq. 
pepers Bruce Chichester, Esq. 





ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

A Tavs or Increasine Raves or Premium, especially adapted 
to the securing of Loans or Debts. 

Hatr-orepit Rates, whereby half the premium only is payable 
during the first seven years. 

—= AssuReD PAYABLE AT Sixrr, on at Dearn if occurring pre- 
v Y. 
Orpaan’s Expowment Brancn, affording the means of having 
Children educated and started in Life, \ 2 securing Annuities, & 
commence at the Parent's death, and to be Fo until ason 
attain his 2ist, or a daughter her 25th year o: 


BRITA. a PotrAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


Empowe! or Majesty's J Royal Letters Patent. 
Awnnvat Division of C Profits, 
Policy-holders partici in Prorrts otter Five or Seven An- 


NuAL PayMENTs, accor onding to the table selec 
Nee iums cal or EVERY THaee Monrns’ difference of 


Taur-onmpre Poxrcrss granted on terms unusually —~ 3 
$4 unpel: Pat remiums being li quidated oat of the pi 
t the yt General Meetin: 



































H. AND IN HAND ty vette, nde OFFICE, 
London. 


No.1, New Bri: 
— 
‘The Hon. William Ashl “ie hn G H 
8 

The He. ~ Edward nM i ° Filler Maitland, Koa 
John Lettson Bilit, Bea, John Sperli 

r 
— ae, E H W “3 


W. Esdaile 
LiFe Peet te —This Office offers a ~ =. 


miums to Non-Members without pestictpation in profits, org 
Member's Scale < P i 
— any Se rem uae _ a — icipation in the 


In the years ri 1850, 1851, —y —_ they ——~ al on all mem- 

bers re policies were abated ae ye remi 

“t man reduced 07 tJ ba vs 
nsurances 4 

oneret ne year ‘Duta oe if Felfected after tha tha t dat _ engued 

description of pooper a at the *foranccs are ew: 

By order, RICHARD RAY, Secretary, 


SYLUM-LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Instituted, 1924, for Invalid ag well an Healthy Lives ; N. 

’ ves ; Na 
Military, and Mercan' agers, Residen' 
Travellers ab prea ne ae ta aud 

Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. ames ww Lushington, G.C.B., and 
n reetor. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Vilties Hallett, Esq, and eight other 
rectors. 


The ASYLUM is strictly a Proprietary Company, in which 

classes of Lives are duly estimated. without undue AH 4 
the rates paid being really a measure of the 

tiaks, and the ayy ol ‘payment of are adjusted to suit 


The Directors now afford to parties in Provincial Towns 
facilities they, moni ld ann} ——* resident in London, baa 
A Directors’ with we to advise on ‘roposal 
A Medical Otter, - examine cases ; 

A Local J al Premiums. 


receive New and 
‘GEURGE PaReRN Esq. Resident Director. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1825. 
CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 




















CASES FROM THE BOOKS OF THE COMPANY, 1838, 
Showing the Benajits of Life Assurance. 


On 2th March, 1852, died A. B., aged 51, having effected an 
September, 1851, when 








he eo ay avul. 1ye., bas been 
was sum ¥8., 
id to his tatives, and mae braknore » bis 
the Company was only one year's premium of 221. 178. 11 
On 17th say 1862, died C. D., aged 23, having jurance 
on for 2vvd. on 26th Januany, 1852, when he was in excel- 
dent health. H Ay to the was one year's pre 
mium of 4. 7 
These two cases show how lete and satii 
from the moment of a Policy being aieecotet The = 4 


ing cases will further illustrate the benetits of the system with 
more p icipation in the Profits :— 

On4th May, 1852, died E. PF, aged 65. Heeffected an Assurance op 

BD BA TD BOE OE ccccnncpecenccccncestscncecsccencece £500 04 

And there was added by the Company from the Profits.. 364 » 0 


Making the sum paid........ 4864 10 ¢ 


On 12th Jane, 1898, died G. H., aged 73. Heeffected an Assurance 
on his Life for 25v. in 1827, by Anouel  aarments of 101 58. 5d, 
and to the sum assu’ from the Profits 14. 5s, 
making the pogmans to his ~ o. 1. 44. 58. 

‘On 8th August, 1852, died H. B., ged 74. Heclested an Asseman 
on his Life in 1826 for.. .. £500 0 0 

‘And there wagadded by the’ Company from the Profits. 42a 00 0 ” 0 


Making the claim.. £012.10 0 0 


Such examples could be goeatg | at <0 customs from 
the books, but ~t above cases anes to illustrate the great 
benefiseand advantages of the syste 
WIL L- THos. THOMSON, Manager. 
PETER EWART, Resident secretary. 
London, 82, King ee 

















cation to the Omen of the Coutveny under temtionad. nt vo axe a 
e Company’s Agen 
inburgh...... 3, GBORGE-STREET. 
London . ‘139} KING WILLIAM-STRERFT. 
Dublin... ..66, UPPER SACK VILL&-ST REET. 
Glasgow .. ..85, ST. VINCENT-PLACE. 
Uae KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; 9 established by Act of Parliament in 18%- 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Earl of Courto —_ " ee pins hinstone 
of Courtown 
1 Melville Lord ap and Stenten 
Berl laren bf A ampbell Esq. of 
Viscount Falkiand 





LONDON ng 
Ohairman—Charles Graham, Esq. F.8.A. 


Blair Aarne, aa MAL 
oe Resident | F.C: Maitiand,d ~" 
| E, 

ny 


Cherie Berwick Uur arta *. H. Thomson, "Esa. 
—. -¥ 











iD-Q Henriq Thomas Thorby,Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
\Physician—Arthur H. Hassall,Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett-st. St. James's 
Surgeon—F. mson, . 48, Berners-street. 
The Bonus added to Policies rom ‘arch, 1834, to December 31. 
(L847, is as follows :-— 
Sum | | Time Assured. gyors Som stiee ale at 
e olic C) aa 
Assured. fn lea tn 1848 Pysath. 
£5,000 | 13 yrs.10mths.|£683 6 8 |£787 10 0 |£6,470 16 8 
*1,000 | 7 years se ~ 4 10 0} 1,157 10 @ 
500 | lyear 5 0 bil & 0 











* ExampLe.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a persed 
ed thirty took outa Policy for 1,0001., the annual noes for 
which is 24. 1s. 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 16s. a 
but the profits being 24 percent. perannum on thesum aed 
(which is 22/. 108. per annum for each 1,001.) he had 1571. ‘os. vad 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums a aa 
The Premiums, nevertheless, areon the mostimoderatescale, “ 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the 
surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on #ppl- 





on the 27 — ril, 1692, a reduc 
tion of 30 cent. was made in t. samabied premium on all 
participating Policies. 
A Board of Directors in attendances daily at 2 o’clock. 
Age of the ie Assured. in every case ae mals itted in the Policy. 
Medical A all cases for their Reports. 
(PROPRIETARY.) (Mu 
Extiact from the Halt. lext ract from 1 able vwith Participation 
redit Rates of Pre-| in = Zvatte, after Seven Yearly Pay- 
mium. |_m 
Half- preole | " iF ~% re 
m. }Prem. re- nnua) early | 
Age| First | mainder Age. Pre- Pre- PR 
‘7 Years. | of Life. mium. | mium. | mium. 
£ad) £ & d.|\Yrs|Mos.| £ 8.4) £84) £38 4. 
3%} 11 °9| 323 6),30| 0} 273) 1423] 0” 8 
%) 19 2) 218 4 BY 276; 144] 012 4 
50; 322614650 | 6 2710) 146 012 65 
61 3 9 8' 613 4 | 9 282 148 012 6 
E. R. FC STEER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


cation to the Resident Director. 
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AGENTS.—Life Aamrence Agents in‘ any 
part of England may with adva e become A — for 
Fire Insurance, and theron Lee extend. their Life business. 
The Directors of the RE INSURANCE ASSO- 
CLATTOR—en Tastivation established on new and impo 
rinciples. upw ©! 
RHAREHO ELDERS whowe names and addresses are 
with Se yi = ready to feceive applications for 
ooking over the List of 
ae ill probably find several to whom they 
or Terms, Fyeepesanse, f cape, ly to 
THU , nodk. LIs, 


Pileutes and Secretary. 





Siareholders, a 
are known. F 


Gene 
_ Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, Londen. 


\COTTISH NATIONAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 69, Lombard-street. Established 1841. 
Life Ass Assurance at MODERATE PREMIUMS, combined with 
mpouR tiers: of PROFITS DIVIDED YEARLY. Imme- 
n. 

Policies "ef rected 1 now entitled > share at the division in MAY 
next, and ANNUALLY therea’ 

oa omens sabe 9 or canted to reduce the premiums, 


to increase 
or niet Office Edinburgh = 2, ‘Sonth St. David-street. Glasgow: 


33, Renfield-street. ; 
REDERICK LOCK, Resident Secretary. 
London, 69, Lombard-street. 


XLEY & CO.’S ASBESTOS FILTER, en- 
larged. Price 30s. each; small size, 15s. TAYLOR & 
PEARS, e PGeorge-yard, Lombard-street. Twenty Gallons of Pure 
Water per diem. All mineral and —— matters entirely 
separated by this process.—See Lancet, and aaa the standard jour- 
nals, as to the value of Asbestos in filtratio: 


(GFOED CHAINS and JEWELLERY.— 
ATHERSTON & BROGDEN’S GOLD CHAINS, b: py tre: ue 
weight at realizable value, and the workmanship at wh 
manufacturers’ prices. Exa 
Intrinsic value wt a ants of 3 “oarats gold, waning 
14 02. . ose = * . £319 
hip to ed 











cove 7 
ing the ' work 200 





PP 


Total.. £519 7 

By this arrangement the public will see at: a glance the propor. 
tion charged for LABOUR compared with the BULLION in a 
gold chain ; and being always able to realize we one, will have 
onl, ecide on the value of the other. 

An extensive assortment of J ewellery, of the first quality, all 
made at their Menetetery, 16, Heanrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
— ion. 

N.B. Australian <a Californian gold made into articles of 
jewellery at a moderate charge for the workmanship. 


N EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 
—In the construction of the BURTON Vee STOVE, 
it was the first care of the inventor, WILLIAM 8. BURTON, to 
— himself of the most valued of modern kA ements in the 
heating, and secondly, so to modify and med =~ receptacle 

oe ‘the coals as at once to obtain the 4 perfec! 
tion. After a long series of experiments, h "by the sub- 
stitution ofa graceful form of shell for the | dome and ill- 
succeeded in producing a stove which for soft and 

friane light. as we as purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond 
white for cl iness and c — 

seen 





in use da 0 w seen 
WO HUNDRED and FIFTY STOVES and 
THREE HUNDRED and os FIVE FENDERS 
exclusive of reserved stock), all di in pattern, forming the 
largest ——eeaees ever collected together. kin 4 are marked in plain 
ces prot onate W that have tended to 
make his ‘establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bright stoves, ornaments and two sets of 20. 148. 
to 51. 102, ; cite, with Ce te ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. = 

I e! w 8. 

g? steel a —_ 21 158, to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 





Erna bd aber pet gat adiatng ert 
es all other mt stoves, wil jiating -plates, 
= he he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
it 


Pett From mn the uency and extent of his purchases ; an 
Secondly—From eft purchases being made exclusively Pw. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all commanientin , exchusive « of the shop, bas ay purely te to the 
show of GENER. FURNISHING [RON MONGERY (includ- 


ing Cutlery, Neal ae ined and Japanned Wares, Iron an: 
Brass Bedsteads), and ol ed that purchasers may 
easily and at once nae their selections. 
bees my with E vings, sent ( post) free. The money 
for ev arte e not approv 


0 
X PORD-S ET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and2, 
NEWMAN. STREET; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


COX SAVORY & CO. respectfully solicit 


e an inspection of their extensive Show-rooms, to which a 
recent addition, with a wee ortionate increase of new and elegant 
Stock, has been made ; ing t the varions agtieiee of 5% DIN- 
NER and TEA BQUIPAGE, mn Silver, Sheffield, and Electro- 

Plate. The mhoetes quotation A rices Jago the A. rtant 
item of Spoons and Forks, El hard white metal, & 
much recommended for its P durability and resemblance to 





































atlver. 
Fiddle | Threaded ; King’s 
Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. 
Table Forks .. cocceee coco | £8 5 0 | £8 8 O | £318 O 
12 Tabi 250 3 8.0 318 0 
112 0 280 214 0 
112 0 280 214 0 
018 0 140 190 
ob 6 110 146 
014 6 018 0 110 
Ladies | 019 0 140 180 
iRiirene.,| PE] $3) bt 
ustar n wi) 
18 Tea Spoons 100 170 113 0 
040 050 0 6 6 
pee) SE31] 858 | 888 
6 Eeg Speen 69 0 015 0 e118 6 
1 Butter Knife . . 046 06 6 076 
° £1315 0 |£1916 0 [£2219 0 
Discount 102. per cent.. 176 119 6 260 
£12 7 6 |£1716 6 '£2013 0 
For the facilit: cutune ambeeman the selection of a Ser- 
vice of Plate, an illustrated Pamphlet of prices has been published, 
and will be t post-free, on application. 


T. COX SAVORY & CO., Working Silversmiths, 47, Cornhill, 
London, seven doors from Gracechurch-street. 





MPROVED MODERATOR LAMPS. —Those 
who des’ po peed, taste and elegant style in Spano much-admired 
Lamps, will ‘fn ia the large assortment of THUMAS PEARCE 
& SON patterns unusually unique and artistic, many of them 


eam one mg of totheir House. The works & are on an Im- 
4 being mue oe simple, and, from their 
Si pertoulty of nish, more } than any other kind. Every 


mp is, moreover, tried with oil, fore it leaves the Manufactory. 
The prices are extremely moderate, and come within the range of 
every class of purchasers; while the brilliancy and economy of the 
light are - mao ae admitted. 


Lenpertere of Oil of the finest quality. 
THOMAS EARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hifll. 
E NT 3 PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
CLO WATCHES, and MARINER'S COMPASS.— 
FREDERICK SDENT (late K'rrron) begs to announce that, under 
oe will of the late Edward John Dent, he has taken that name, 
viene ~ to all his patent Tights and business, at 61, 


Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange, and the Turret Clock and Com- 
pass Factory, at Somerset-wharf, Strand. 


OTAL SILK TAPESTRY HANGINGS, for 

ry purpose of interior Wall Decorations where Paper 

angings gs are usually reso to. Noblemen, pen entlemen, and 
the ublic sup lied through fe oe of their Architects, 


or ARCHER, Inventor and 
ae 451, Oxford-street. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—“* We have og seen on anything so beau- 
as of Oxford- 

street.” They are adapted to milk, Meats, a all kinds of food, 

are the most perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 

elastic soft nipple, very cleanly and durable, —— no infant will 

refuse, and whether for ines reern b or occasional 

feeding, are quite unrivalled.— AMI N EL BLAM 196, Oxford- 

street.—7s. E is - me with my name and ‘address. 
ware of imitations. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It contains 
Designs and Prices of upwards of One Hunprep d Bed- 




















(yurra PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the durability of this tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention te the 
——s sesian, | received from Mr, C. Hacker, Surveyor to the 





nary durabilit 
jreat Exhibi- 











ithe deillioas ithe. Office ee Wests, | Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852, 
i 
Tubing for Pump Nae Ag I find thet d RAL] Ferche 
it in the least, although it will eat lead through in two years; we 
have adopted it large! ~¢ both on account be eaper 
lead, much easier fix and \e —y pertoct job. 
Cc. HACKER.” 
N.B. The Company’s Tusrated Circulars, containing instruc- 
tions -y plumbers for joining tubes, &c. will be forwarded on the 
a it of at Sour pee bra ps. com 
HA PANY, PATEN 
WHARF. ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDO ™ * 
T RELO AR’S SUPERIOR COCOA-NUT 
E MATTING is the best ing fi 
Churches, Floors of Public Offices, Hal fin Pansnene 4 
Nurseries, Kitchens, and all places where the sone and wear is 
great, combining, as it does, the most extraord 
with the comfort and nemepess ofacarpet. At the 
San of 1 pens Che the edal = award 
whose . purchasers will fi 
ment of COCOA- OT dente MANUPACTURE rr voailed 
for variety and excellence, at the lowest possible price. ce. Catalogues, 
with prices attached, and an account of the manifold uses to w ich 
the various parts of the Cocoa-nut Palm are applied, may be had 
ei on application. or will be yo post free.—T. TRE- 
R,C t Fibre 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 
DINNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
Gout,and indigestion; ase mil la Aperient tis nde ‘bly adapted 
ou a on 5 en 
for — and Child ren. DINKEPOR "s a Diovan 


Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (@ ~iy 4 tof ed 
Horse Hair t Gloves and Belts. — - forthe Lmprov 


OWLANDS' KALYDOR, for the Skin and 
mplexion, an ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARA- 


TION, ref unfailing efficacy in purifying the Skin from all Pimples, 
Spots, pe go ‘an, and . scolorations, producing a he: — 











3; also ofevery description of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. 
And their new warerooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of 
each design fixed for inspection, as well as an extensive assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture, F eraitere c Shintzes, Damasks, and 
Dimities, so as to render thei sta for the 
general furnishing of Bed-room: 
HEAL & SON, Bedstead ona Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
Dottenhan Court-foad. 


REDUCTION OF THE DUTY ON TEA, 


P HILLIPS & COMPANY, theTg£Aa-Mercuants, 
of No. 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, City, will be pre- 

genet bo gre the Public the full advantage of the Ge ened of 
uty the moment the Chancellor of the E 

has passed the House of Commons. Prices for the present are— 


















The best Imperial Souchong Tea 4s. Od. per lb, 
The best Moyune Gunpowder 5a. Od, ° 
The best Plantation Coffee... ladd. ,, 
The best Old Mocha Coffee. le4d. yy 
‘eas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our ~~ 
vans >. oad carts, if within . 3, miles; and are Coffees. 


Spices sent carriage free to an of England, 2 the wales 4 of 
4038, or upwards, by PRILLE Pee COMPANY, Tra penoguanes, 


King William-street, Ci ty, London. 





BA.— Eurortant AunOypOUeaan tevin 





ment having d, by the Ch 0! 
their intention to reduce the duty upon Tea ch ax Baa. per Ib. to 
Js. 10d., with a further until 
ONE SHILLING ONLY, swe have much pleasure to ~ be our friends 
and | the poe, ‘that the arising from these proposed re- 
tha come jake operation, be given to 
our a te and the A. of the whole of our Teas be regula’ 
accordingly.—Should Parliament confirm the pr. ition of the 
Minister. which is confidently anticipated, the New Duties will 
probably be received at the Custom House on Monday next, the 
2nd of May. SIDNEY, WELLS & C 
ea Sacens and Dealers. 
_ April: 20, 1835. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES, 

—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 

sce into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 

hairs not coming socee, ls. Animproved Clothes Brush, incapable 

of dural ring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 

~T, unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 

and powerful ———, Ling | Brushes, which act in 

“Y my successful manner. Smyrn: <r By means of 

—— —y yo Metcalfe & Co. are . a to secure to their 

he naar ca a Genuine Smyrna hol Only at 

METCALEE. BINGLEY & CO.’8 Sole Esta’ t, 130 B, 
Oxford-street, one door =e. Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “‘From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago 
by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
essrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond d all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be "distin- 
guis! from real silver. 














Thread 
Fiddle fa hg King’s 
Fetters. = Pattern. 


Tea Spoons, per dozen ........ 188 32s. .... 26a, 
Dessert Forks ,, wane 54s. .... 588, 
Dessert Spoons 4,0 cseeeees 568. 628. 
Table Forks pa 65s, 708, 
Table Spoons >. _. ceecenns 708, 758. 





Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Tigend. King’s. 





Table Spoons and posh, full size,perdoz lla .. 308, 
Dessert Taito and ditto . low. .. Ste .. Se 
Tea ditto ....... 58. lia... 128, 

yuseman 6. . BURTON has TEN LARGE aor wecees 


(all com: ng), exclusive of the shop, devoted golely to the 
show of GENERA FURNISHING MONGE ¥ Tinelud. 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and J soap Wares, Iron 

and Brass Beds’ s),80 arranged and fied that purch 
may —- — at once make their selections. 

Catal ith Beqperings, oom sent s (per post) free. The money 
return: for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of - -hES 
2, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S- PLacs. 





Nos. 1 and 








Com <a so sh 2 
delicacy of ‘the Hands an Arun, 
Summer and Frost, and | bleak winds of 
sun-burn, stings of” insects, chilblains, = chaj 
dental inflammation, its virtues have lon —< oe reny bee 
acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 88. 6d. per 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D ‘ORO ‘combines the 
spirituous essences and essential properties of the most esteemed 
and valuable exotic flowers and plants, whboer, ny one being in 
the ascendant. It retains its fresh and delightful odorousness for 
days. The rich aroma of this e rately distilled perfume 
gently stimulating to the pores, it relieves a ane and in- 
vigorates the sys' en after smokin rinsing the 
mouth with a small quantity. ty, will find it restere the breath to 
sweetness = purity.— Price 3s. 6d. per bottle.—Sold x howe 
LAND & SONS, 2, HA ATTON-GARDEN. LONDON; and by 
Chemists a Perfumers. 


NOWLEDGE IS POWER.”—The secrets 
of nature, whether in their more extended or minute 
workings, never came more fully under rvation than in our 
own Lo and it is now as of men of science, not only to 
he value of this Know] and Power is 
strikingly illustrated 2 the cultivation of the 
which it was reserved for modern 





Ne ig solicitude ; 
ccaint aro OLORIDoE a 
to 
through most of the British, po ons, by which BALDNESS < 
and a luxuriant brow that but late! 


hii locks. 
C, & A. OLDRIDOES BALM of COLU MBIA, whieh prodaces 
eyehrows, yoovente the hair from Corning | erey. and the first appli 
jon causes it to curl my fully, 
a falling off. Price 


and iy r bottle, N thee 
rices. Oldridge's Baim.—13, W Wellington tr cot North,seven na doors 
rom the Strand. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HA 

WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY eaane CRINILENE has 
been many years established as the only preparation Cad om be 
relied upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness 
cause, preventing the hair falling off, LA weak hair, Tal, and 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mi 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, wit 2 x on 
on 





certainty. 
elegantly-scented compound, price 38, and will be sent post free, 

Seocin’ of twenty- font pene e- stamps, by Miss DEAN. 3 re 

Manchester-street, G -? pa) * . London.—At home daily, fro 

11 till ves Sunda: pron —"“I have used your Crinilene, ond 

have now a goed pet pate of whiskers J. L. Higgs, Duly. 

certainly intproved ma hair.”"— Romeo, Durham—" It effec- 

tually checked the gecyness. 7d, Bae. 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 


A LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint are 

invited to consult or write to Dr. LESL1E,as he guarantees 
them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful in 

curias thousands of persons during the last eleven yous, and is 

licable to e' kind of single and double rupture, however bad 

r long standing, in male or female of any age, causing no confine- 
mens or inconvenience in its use whatever. mt post , wi 











full instructions for use, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in tage stamps, 
cash, or Post Office Order. veyalis at the General Post Office, to 
Dr. HERBERT TESLIB, 37 A, Manch pereisent, Gray's Tnn- 
road, London, where he m ily, 

from 11 ti 1, mornings, and 5 Beit? Ve pret only. —This remedy 
can only be procured fr from the abo dress, 








OURSELF! What } you are,and what fit for.— 
ELLEN GRAHAM ay to give her novel and in- 
eresting delineations of character from an examination of the 
iandwriting, in a style of f deseription peculiarly her own, filling 
he four pages of a sheet of paver Persons desirous of knowin) 
pelr true aoe. or = of any friend, ay senda ppecemee o 
writing, sex an 
postage stamps,) to Miss G GRAHAM + ld, ifsnace court, vickboray 
and they will receive in a few days a minute detail of th 
gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affections, c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS an extraordinary Re- 
packs for LIVER COMPLAINTS.—Fxtract of a letter 
from Mr. Kobert James, of degar, dated Dec. 16, 1851: —"To 
Professor Holloway. Sir With — titude I write to inform you 
“ wonderful cure your Pills have effected en my daughter, 
w been suffering from the enlargement of the liver, palpita- 
tion ofthe heart, dropey, and a troublesome coug Her case wag 
given up by the medieal attendants as hopeless. At this them ie 


coon 











jis 1 was induced to t: ur Pills, and after taki: i 
was oe hoe to ety how ia ras idly che regained her healt She is 
va beri red, and as well asa parent could —_ 
Sold all drugatete ; and at Professor 7 oway’s establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION. 





Just published, in Quarto, handsomely bound in cloth, price 24s., Vouume L., containing the PRELIMINARY DISSER.- 
TATIONS by Archbishop Wuatery, Dugatp Stewart, Sir James Mackrytosu and Wituiam Waewe tl, Joun PLayrarr, 
and Sir Joun Leste. 


Renee een 


Voiume II., the First Part of which will be published on the 1st of June, besides numerous New Articles, will contain the 
following :—AGRICULTURE, the Practical Part, with all the latest Improvements, by Joun Wison, Esq., Farmer, Berwick- 

shire. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, by Tuomas Anverson, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgov, 
and Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry to the Highland and Agricultural Society. AFGHANISTAN and several other 
Articles on INDIA, by Evwarp Tuornton, Esq., of the Statistical Department in the East India House, and Author of the 
“Gazetteer of Scinde, Sc. cESCHYLUS, by Joun Stuart Buiackie, Esq., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
ADDISON, by Wu.1am Sparpine, Esq., Professor of Rhetoric in the University of St. Andrews. AFRICA, by Avaustus 
Perermann, Esq., Physical Geographer to the Queen. 

Other new Articles for future Volumes are now in progress. Among these may be mentiond—ATTERBURY, by the 
Right Hon. Tuomas Basinaron Macavtay, M.P. BOTANY, by Joun Hurron Batrovr, M.D. F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh. ARNOLD, by Rev. Witu1aM Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D. Se. And on the Progress 
of MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL SCIENCE during the Nineteenth Century, by James D. Fores, Esq., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 





In every country where Science and Literature have been long and successfully cultivated and books extensively multiplied, 
-attempts more or less skilful have been made to reduce the mass of information to a compendious and regulated form, and to furnish 
a ready access to its varied details by means of Encyclopedias. Of the importance and advantages of such publications, there can 
scarcely be two opinions. Eyecuied on a plan svdiciently comprehensive, they jpught.40 emtkrace all the departments of humaa 
learning, rendering the Alphabet a ready key, not only to the Arts and Sciences, byt to, the multiplied details of History, Biography, 
Geography, and Miscéllaneous Literature. A work thus constructed is not only valuable to the“Seholar and the man of Seienée as 
a Dictionary of Universal Reference, but the subjects being treated in a form consistent with Systematie Exposition, as well as with 
Alphabetical Arrangement, the book becomes an inestimable treasure to those, who, although they cannot afford leisure for very 
laborious research or profound investigation, are yet desirous to possess that general information on all subjects which constitutes an 
intelligent and well-informed man, 

Among books of this class, the Encyctorp“p1a Brirannica has long been conspicuously eminent. The publication of Seven 
Editions with successive improvements, and the Sale of 35,000 copies, not during an excitement raised by a factitious reputation, 
but during a succession of years, in which the work was tested and approved by the most accomplished and scientific scholars, remains 
an irrefragable proof of its unquestionable merit, and have given it so decided a preference in public fayour, that its popularity, 
instead of suffering diminution from rivalship, has steadily continued to increase, and never stood higher than at the present time. 

The E:autrn Eprrron will undergo careful revision and extensive alterations, so as to be accommodated to the improved taste 
and advanced intelligence of the times. Arrangements are accordingly made to secure the co-operation of the most eminent living 
Authors, who have contributed treatises in the various departments of Science, Literature, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Sta- 
tistics, and General Knowledge, to supersede those now rendered obsolete by the progress of discovery, improvements in the Arts, or 
the general advancement of society. 

In giving effect to the extensive plan of reconstruction thus adopted, due consideration will, at the same time, be given to the 
great and permanent value of many of those Articles and Treatises with which the former Editions were enriched. The possession 
of these invaluable contributions forms, indeed, a characteristic feature of the Work, and gives it a decided pre-eminence over every 
other publication of its class. 

To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and the Manufacturer, to the Clergyman and the Layman, to the 
Student of Science or Philosophy, and the Cultivator of Literature or the Fine Arts, the Encyctop“p1a Britannica will prove an 
acquisition of the highest value.. The great scope of its information also recommends it to Emigrants and other persons resident in 
quarters where access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them the enjoyment of extensive libraries, 

To all such the Publishers confidently recommend the Encyctorap1a Britannica, as a work deserving of their confidence 
and support, and worthy of the National Name. 


Epinsurcu : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. Lonpnon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
City: Smith, Elder & Co. Piccapmity: Hatchard. Recent-street: Bosworth. Srranp: Smith & Son. 
Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 

Specimens of the Alphabetical portion of the Work and Illustrations are now ready. 








a 2, < ams ES ay Es, of Nes 4, Bow, < 2 neem ie - tan —- <7 speeieoen, satetee, at his wre N fe. 4 Took’s-court, De mers fi in the perieh of St. Andrew, in the said me 4 3 onl 
ed by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Weliington-street Nori n the county, Publisher, at No. 14, ellington-street aforesai Booksellers and News ~ 
Scor.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IngLanp, Mr, John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, April 30, 1853, 
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